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INTRODUCTION 



" If I had Doctor Crockett's voice I could 
stand on my back porch in Nebraska and talk 
to the people of Maine, any time they desired 
to hear me. How fortunate it is that there 
are men with hearts that beat for the people; 
and with a brain to formulate their ideas and 
a voice to speak to the people. A man needs 
a voice like Doctor Crockett's to call sinners to 
repentence in Maine." 

WILLIAM J. BRYAN. 

Rockland, Maine, July, 1902. 



CHAPTER I. 
The Pirate's Oath. 

"Bill, I'm going to swaller the anchor." Thus, Cap- 
tain Israel Young declared his attention of retiring from 
the sea. 

"I'd rather be a fore an' after in Kenton than a square 
rigger here." 

The Captain continued, addressing his mate and son- 
in-law. Bill Morgan, — "When I climb that dock this 
ship is yours." 

It took all of Morgan's strength to control his emo- 
tions. Crossing the St. Francis' deck he shook Young's 
hand and exclaimed,--^"Cap'n, I thank you." 

As soon as his business was arranged Captain Young 
purchased tickets for home. 

The mate devoted several days to "ship matters" and 
visiting relatives for New York was the native city of 
William L. Morgan. When he dropped down to Kenton, 
Maine, to pass a few days with the Youngs and his 
wife Annie, their only daughter, he found Captain Israel 
in an elated frame of mind. 

"Bill, things are humming," the Captain exclaimed. 
"I've bought a coal and wood yard and been elected 
treasurer of the Democratic town committee. Captain 
Files made the motion that I collect all money possible 
and pay all bills." 

Young was a Democrat, for in his native town, St. 
Johns, all respectable sea-faring men are Baptists and 
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Democrats. About party work and organization he 
knew absolutely nothing. At paying bills he was not 
only a success, but also an angel for the local campaign. 

"Cap'n," reported a local candidate, " their line reached 
from the Town Hall down to Erin street." 

"By thunder," roared the captain, "that won't do. Our 
next one must beat 'em. Hire two bands and have fire 
works at our next rally," he ordered with a majestic 
wave of his hand. ' 

Captain Young conceived the idea that the political 
party that marched, had the most torches, made the 
most noise, and had the loudest music got the most 
votes. That was not bad judgment, then. It is not bad 
judgment, now. His final rally, the Saturday evening 
before election, went down in history as the most stupen- 
dous ever held in Kenton. He had resurrected the De- 
mocracy from its grave of the Civil War. When he 
received the returns from the neighboring towns, he 
ordered a celebration for Tilden's election. At the head 
of that magnificent pageant rode the hero of that cam- 
paign. Captain Israel Young. 

When the Republicans began plotting to seat Hayes, 
Young suddenly developed oratorical powers. Those 
were the times when men grouped on the streets to dis- 
cuss the latest election news. 

"By thunder," roared the captain, "it's a steal." 

"Who shot Lincoln?" sneered Parson Adams. 

"Yes, and who tried to ruin the country?" sermonized 
another. 

"Tilden's too old to be president," retorted Del 
Avery, "and too friendly with England." 

"Talking steal to me, makes me sick," snarled Bob 
Smith, "every rum-seller from here to the Canada line 
is a Democrat." 
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Down the other side of the street came a member of 
the Democratic town committee, who shouted to Young, 
"Don't give into the black fellers, Cap'n! Thank the 
Lord we haint got nigger on the brain." 

Del Avery retorted, "Who hired a substitute?" 

"Ask Manley," was the answer. 

From day to day the captain grew madder and mad- 
der. When Hayes was inaugurated his rage broke its 
bounds. 

"The country's gone to hell," he thundered. 

"Going to be celebrated," some hectoring Republi- 
can would ask him, when he appeared on the street. 

One May morning that year Captain William L. Mor- 
gan of the Ship St. Francis returned to Kenton to report 
a successful voyage. That time he found the captain in 
depressed spirits. They were chatting in the captain's 
office, when' Young asked ; "Bill, how much do you sup- 
pose his campaign cost me ?" 

"Can't guess, Cap'n," was the answer. 

"Well sir," continued the Captain, "it cost me more 
than a thousand in money and all my friends in town." 

"Don't worry, Cap'n you'll have your day yet," as- 
suringly replied Morgan. 

"Bill this business don't suit me," pondered the Cap- 
tain, who slowly continued; "I've been thinking the 
best thing for me to do is to take at least one more trip 
in the Francis." 

That evening when reporting her father's determina- 
tion Morgan vowed ; "Never, no, never, Annie will I go 
mate again. It's Captain or nothing!" 

"But," pleaded the wife, "if father goes again, you can 
stay here and run the business." 

"Annie, I shall never leave you," he cried. And Mor- 
gan kept his word. 
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The call of the deep made Captain Young impatient. 
Shaking his fist at the local Republican party he left 
Kenton and joined the ship. A month later he was see- 
ing the setting of evety sun, beholding the breaking of 
very dawn, watching his glass and pacing contentedly 
his quarter-deck. Captain of the St. Frailcis bound for 
Hong Kong. 

It was during the Tilden campaign that Morgan asked 
Young how he was going to get the voters to the polls. 

"By thunder," roared the Captain, "I never thought 
of that. Here I am loaded with the scuppers with work. 
WeVe got to carry the State and elect Tilden. By 
thunder " 

"Cap'n," interrupted Morgan," how would it do for 
me to go to the city and see my uncle Tim." 

"Who's he?" asked the Captain, deeply interested. 

"Oh," Morgan replied," he's the leader in the Nine- 
teenth District, the Tenderloin of the city." 

"Just the thing," answered the elated Captain. "Catch 
the first train and get back here as soon as you can." 

Thus was introduced, on Morgan's return to Kent 
county, the scene of this story, the Tammany system of 
"block leaders and captains," 

When Captain Young returned to the sea, Morgan, 
because of the social prestige of his wife's family, and 
the depressed state of mind of the local party, as well 
as for his good advice in the Tilden campaign, became 
the Captain of the local ship, Democracy. For thirty 
years he stood at her helm, facing every gale, weathering 
every storm, but always dropping his anchor in the har- 
bor of a safe majority after each tempestuous election, 
bor of a safe majority after each tempestuous election, 
although Maine was Republican. 

The following April he received this cablegram : 
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William L. Morgan, 

Kenton, Maine, U. S. A. 
Ship fired. Cable funds. Baring Brothers, Hong 
Kong. (signed) Israel Young. 

The shock of that news hastened the days of good 
Mrs. Young. A year later Captain Young returned to 
Kenton broken in health and spirits. As had been the 
St. Francis, so was now his only grandchild, Bernice 
Young Morgan, the pride of his life. Every day when 
weather permitted he wheeled her along the concrete 
walks 'neath the shade of the beautiful elms that arch the 
streets of old Kenton. Proudly he exhibited her to the 
old sea-dogs who, while sunning themselves on Main 
street, spun the yarns of their adventurous lives. One 
bleak November morning, just as the first ray of light 
gleamed across his chamber, the bells of his Craft of 
Life struck the hour for That of Israel Young which 
was immortal to stand watch on the Ship of Eternity. 

Bernice Morgan inherited her father's love of knowl- 
edge and the noble, exhaulting character of the Young's. 
Her's was an ideal girlhood. Loving and loved, not a 
cloud darkened her skies of happiness, until her gradua- 
tion from the Kenton High School, when she felt her 
father was using that event as a political asset. 

"Pa, I don't like your subject. I've selected 'American 
Literature,' " she protested. 

"Bernice, you must do as I ask," commanded her 
father. 

She yielded to the iron will of her parent. With pride 
her parents, especially her father, listened to her essay, 
the Failures of Public Ownership. That High School 
literary production was copied by all the newspapers "in- 
terested." Written by the daughter of an eminent man 
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it had its intended effect on her father's political follow- 
ing. 

Morgan at that time was in the prime of his life and 
was, politically, monarch of all he surveyed. Tall, ex- 
actly five feet and eleven inches, stately, dark complex- 
ioned, eyes a dark brown, but his bony nose made his 
face appear singular and he weighed, then, one hundred 
and eighty-five pounds. His thin lips and square jaw, 
scarred by a sailor's knife, were covered by a black beard 
that in later life made him as venerable as a patriarch. 
His general appearance was so attractive that people 
would ask, "who's that man?" Naturally he was as ex- 
pressionless as Robert Crocker, the Tammany Boss, but 
his smile was hypnotic and mirthful. When his face 
was clouded by anger he seemed to be governing tor- 
rents of rage. 

When he shook hands the other would feel his mag- 
netism flowing up the arm, warming the spinal cord, 
beating the heart with pleasure and exhilarating the 
brain. We have seen him walking to church with the 
matronly Mrs. Morgan, wearing a silk hat, perfectly 
fitted garments and the air that he could as did Joshua, 
halt the sun. Down the centre aisle he would walk so 
all the congregation would know he was attending 
church. When he did anything of an opposite nature 
he was secretive. His virtues he paraded and his faults 
he tried to conceal from the world. 

After the services he would go to his office, the Cabin 
of the ship of Democracy, light a pipe and chat with his 
cronies. If his callers were sporty he might describe 
the Corbett-Sullivan prize fight, or tell how Nelson, the 
man, not the horse, lost that race. He always com- 
menced a sea yarn by telling how the wind was. He 
was a good talker, not an orator or an elocutionist. Hav- 
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ing traveled much and associated with the leading men 
of his day he was a charming conversationalist, ever 
ready with some anecdote or personal reminiscence. 

When reporting an audience with some superior man 
he would speak as though they called him Bill or Mor- 
gan, if some inferior individual it would be Mr. Morgan. 

He had gradually grown from a worker to be the Boss 
of Kent county and was regarded as one of tHe state 
leaders. He had served in the State Legislature both as 
a member of the House and the Senate. Once when the 
party was compelled to draft a candidate he ran for 
Congress. He had been a member of the town, county, 
congressional, and state committees ; had attended every 
town caucus, council of war and county convention for 
twenty years and every State and National convention 
either as a delegate or as a proxy. 

Old soldiers tell with just pride the number of battles 
in which they engaged. The pitched political battles 
of Maine are the sheriff fights. Morgan had smelled 
powder in eight such contests. All left their scars. 
Young men entering Maine politics should avoid these 
sheriff contests, but if chance he should win one, he can 
be ruined only by his own hand, for political suicide 
alone can kill a man who controls a shreivalty in Maine. 

Morgan had friends and enemies in eveiy town of his 
congressional district. Some people hated him, some 
feared him and not a few worshiped him. He was influ- 
ential as much for his ability and general knowledge as 
for political pulls. 

He could tell the histories of the relics in the glass 
cases and of the men whose pictures adorn* the State's 
capitol and could find any room in the Augusta Hotel. 
Any man who has got to ask the bell-boy, where the 
room is tQ which the clerk of that hotel has assigned him, 
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is not a politician, that is, he is not a State of Maine pol- 
itician. 

He had railroad passes, received telephone, wat-er and 
electric light rebates, and used a telegraph "frank-book." 

He had lobbied in Washington and Augusta. Was a 
member of the Seneca Club of New York and the Mer- 
chants of Boston. He had taken side trips to the west 
to examine mining schemes, and once had crossed the 
"pond" as a passenger. He was a conservative, bolted 
Bryan's first nomination, hated Heart and despised So- 
cialism. Morally he was respectable, financially strong 
as Gibraltar, and politically was — well, Morgan was a 
politician. 

One evening that summer her parents were discuss- 
ing plans for Bernice's future. 

"I want her to attend the best ladies' college," advised 
her father, who said, "Annie, I don't have as much faith 
in book learning as most people. She must go where 
she can make the most valuable friends. I tell you, 
Annie, friends are a power in this world. I'd rather a 
child of mine would have influential friends than extra 
book learning." 

Bernice attended and graduated from a New England 
Seminary, famed for its fashionable course of study and 
its social standing. 

After her return home it was noticable that she was 
partial to the company of a Mr. Packard, a young at- 
torney recently settled in Kenton. He was a college man 
not many years her senior and attended the same 
church as Bernice. It was known to the younger set of 
Kenton's society that he had escorted her home from the 
evening services. 

Mr. Packard had been Induced to settle in Kenton by 
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his maiden aunt, Miss Sprague, who owned considerable 
''shipping" and real estate. He had a good education, a 
legal mind, and no vicious habits. His aunt's family- 
gave him social standing, while her financial assistance 
made his early legal life easy. His entrance into poli- 
tics was more of an accident than a preconceived plan to 
hold office. 

When he was first elected Superintendent of Schools, 
he frequently called on Morgan, whose friendly advice 
and knowledge of local conditions was of inestimable 
value to him. The Boss steered him through many a 
gale that angers the seas of every office holder into safe 
ports with no rigging lost. Of late his calls at the Cabin 
had not been as congenial as of old. Packard took the 
fatal step when he tried to act independently of the Boss. 
Many a young man has made the same mistake. 

Why the public never knew, but Morgan had taken a 
dislike to Packard and was plotting to unload him at 
the next annual town meeting. 

Packard had but a few hifluential political friends, but 
to them he poured out the sorrows of his heart. Their 
council was of no avail. His aunt told him frankly; 
'^Hudson, I always regretted your going into politics. I 
hope this will be a good lesson to you. Drop it right 
here. Remember, you can not be both a gentleman and 
politician." 

Under the skillful manipulations of the Boss the anti- 
Packard feeling was fast growing to the proportions of 
a rebellion. Already there was talk of another man's 
candidacy, a sure sign of an office holder's political weak- 
ness. Packard knew that underneath all was some 
power that was determined to injure him not only po- 
litically but also in the estimation of his fellow men. 

It was rumored that Senator Bradstreet would, at 
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the next Democratic state convention, be a candidate for 
the nomination for Governor. For a generation Brad- 
street had represented the machine in the Senate at Au- 
gusta. For more than twenty years his fur coat and 
plug hat had hung every other winter in locker number 
ten in the Senate's corridor. For years the two leaders 
of Kent county's Democracy had been Senator Brad- 
street and Boss Morgan. Together they had worked, 
planned, won and divided. Only recently Bradstreet had 
visited Kenton to return home the avowed political 
enemy of his old friend, because Morgan would not sup- 
port him for Governor. 

Of this disaffection Packard was informed and he 
wrote to Bradstreet requesting an interview at the 
Thorpe Hotel, Rockford, the shire town of Kent county. 
There one evening in early February Packard met the 
little, thick-set, sawed-off "critter." 

The young man knew nothing of the inside workings 
of his party's organiation, but Bradstreet proceeded to 
inform him of Morgan's true political character. 

"Have a cigar?" asked the generous Senator. 

"No, thanks. Senator, I don't smoke," replied Packard. 

"Glad to hear it, my young man! Glad to hear it!" 
said the Senator, "Glad such young men, as you, are 
coming into our party. If I had my life to live over 
again I'd do just as you're doing. It's a shame for old 
Bill Morgan to fight such young men as you. But, Pack- 
ard, he wants only the kind he can handle." 

The old Senator was growing eloquent. Standing in 
front of the young man he, shaking his finger, declared ; 
"Bill Morgan is the most corrupt politician in Maine. 
He's peddled rum, bought votes and lied until I'm dis- 
gusted with him. He's lobbied at Augusta for Robber's 
Row, helped to elect Bodwell and stood in with Cleaves," 
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His enthusiasm overcame him, for he now had assumed 
the Augusta pose. This attitude with opened palms and 
extended, uplifted arms taken by the wanderers on the 
desert, when receiving manna. It is the favorite ges- 
ture of Attorneys at the Bar pleading for mercy. 

It was acquired by old Bradstreet at Augusta by 
reaching, stretching and receiving from the lobbyists. 

"Bill Morgan is a thief and robber. He's not fit to 
lead our party," he shouted. 

"Hain't you a little harsh on him, Senator?" softly ad- 
monished the young man. 

Turning, the Senator went to his grip and taking out 
a Bible he placed it on the table, saying, "I swear on this 
sacred Book given me by the W. C. T. U. that every 
word IVe spoken is the gospel truth." 

This tableau impressed Packard that the Senator was 
a religious man. Had he examined that leather grip he 
would have found other political tools, like long-necked 
bottles and a roster of both the old political parties. 

"Packard," earnestly continued Bradstreet, "I'm a 
candidate for the nomination for Governor. Bill Morgan 
is against me. Why? Because he can't handle me. Mr. 
Packard, I stand for clean politics." 

Senator Bradstreet had reached that age when to 
longer postpone his plans meant he would never carry 
the banner of his party for Governor, the ambition of his 
life. He must have Kent county solid. Any division of 
sentiment would be disastrous to his candidacy. 

"Packard," continued the old hypocrite, "I'm getting 
support from all over the state. The best men in our 
party are with me in this fight for clean politics and true 
Democratic principles. Really, I think you had ought to 
join the movement against Morgan. If you don't want 
to do it for personal reasons, you had ought to dp it for 
your town and party." 
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Here was a valuable ally. This young man the old 
Senator must not lose. What to Bradstreet was the 
friendship of Morgan when to lose it meant to advance? 
What was gratitule for past favors when to forget them 
meant to succeed? Honor, fairness and gratitude are 
not in the game of politics! Men like Bradstreet play 
for their ambitions only. Some have ambition for 
money, some for glory, some for office, some for honor. 
A few have some principle. 

Holding on high the Bible the old Senator declared, 
"Bill Morgan bolted Bryan." 

Slamming down the book he fairly yelled, "and voted 
for Palmer and Buckner." 

This was like waving a red-cloth before an angry bull. 

"Why," he thundered, "is Bill Morgan against you? 
ril tell you. Because you're a Bryan man." 

This was the truth and a lucky hit on the part of Brad- 
street. The depths to which one politician will descend 
to defeat even an old friend is shown by Bradstreet's in- 
sinuations, when he said: I understand that Morgan 
thinks you're not good enough for his girl. You see, 
Packard, if he can defeat you he's going to injure you 
in her estimation." 

Packard rose to protest against any reference to the 
lady, when the old politician exclaimed, May my right 
arm wither at my side before I'd be guilty of such a 
low, dirty trick." 

Slowly Packard drove home. Morgan opposed him, 
because he was a believer in what is known as Socialis- 
tic stuff. But Packard concluded that the opposition 
was due to his attentions to the daughter. The very idea 
spurred him on. He would not yield. Suddenly it 
dawned on him, a fact that he did not realize before, that 
he loved Bernice Morgan. Yield, never! Fight, Yes! 
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He would dethrone the boss and win the girl. Convinced 
he was being persecuted, believing he was right, filled 
with contempt for the things his party had done, during 
the reign of Morgan, Packard, before his horse swung up 
the drive-way to Miss Sprague's had shaped his course 
of battle and decided to cast his lot with Senator Brad- 
street. 

A nobler, more valiant man never entered the lists to 
battle with the champion gladiator of modern times, 
the Ring, than was Hudson Sprague Packard. When his 
friends called to commiserate with him about his ap- 
proaching defeat, he reported Bradstreet's candidacy and 
stand for clean politics. 

"My idea is," advised Packard," that we should or- 
ganize a club to foster and promote true Democratic 
principles." 

War on Morgan was then and there declared by that 
little band of men. Before it was ended the Boss learned 
that it was a relentless war. A moral idea is the one 
thing the professional politician dislikes to encounter. 
Such forces have defeated the shrewdest men, who ever 
played the most fascinating of American games, politics. 

Rooms were hired, furniture installed and the Club or- 
ganized. Several mornings later the Rockford Daily 
Sun contained the following item of news. 

BRYAN CLUB. 
Several of the younger members of the Democratic 
party of Kenton met last evening at their club rooms to 
perfect the organization of the new Bryan Club. The 
officers elected were, president, Hudson S. Packard, a 
rising young attorney; secretary, George M. Marvin, a 
prominent labor leader, and treasurer, Orville Payton, a 
retired sea captain. The first public meeting of this neyf 
club will be at their rooms next Saturday. The speak- 
ers announced are Senator Marcus T. Bradstreet, Clerk 
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of Courts, Percy P. Brownville, and Hudson S. Packard. 
All Bryan Democrats are invited to attend. It is ru- 
mored that the Bryan Club will support Senator Brad- 
street for Governor. 

When Morgan read that article he knew there would 
be busy days ahead. He had not given Packard the 
credit of possessing the courage of publically opposing 
the ring, but had expected he would yield as many an- 
other a young man had been bulldozed to submit. 

Put downr this mutiny he would and must. If there 
is any thing a professional abhors it is one of those re- 
form clubs organized by some party opponent. Such 
movement show that things at home are not running 
smoothly. A man to boss his county must control his 
own town. To control a congressional district he must 
boss several counties and to be a state boss he must con- 
trol several such districts. His own town must not only 
be a Gibraltar, but also so famed. 

For the first time in his career Morgan was facing a 
rebellion led by honest men who were advocating a 
moral idea. For him to lose the control of Kenton, 
meant the commencement of the loss of Kent county. 
Any man can ride on the crest of a wave of public opin- 
ion, but it takes a master to successfully weather the 
storms of public life. In mutinies at sea Morgan had 
learned that food and water often control the situation, 
unless the ship was fired. He thought thus : 

"ril control the jobs, thereby depriving the mutin- 
eers of political sustinance". 

This must be carefully done so not to alienate any 
voters, for that would be like firing the ship. Throwing 
aside the newspaper he took upon himself this oath, 
"after I put down this mutiny old Bradstreet and that 
Socialist, Packard, will walk the plank." 



CHAPTER IL 
The Mutineers. 

The first meeting of the Bryan Club was the open- 
ing gun against Morgan and the ring. Not many local 
politicians were present. They waited to learn the re- 
results of the initial evening. 

Bradstreet's letters to his friends and the article in the 
Sun caused a large out-of-town attendance. From Rock- 
ford came crowd enough to fill the small hall to suffoca- 
tion. That city was Bryan to the core. Among her 
prominent Democrats could not be found one "conserv- 
taive." The leader of those silver-crested cohorts was 
Winnoner Gotterback Blackthorn, who was known far 
and wide as Winnie. A few years before he had de- 
serted the Republicans because they would not nominate 
him for sheriff. Seeking revenge he convinced the Dem- 
ocrats that if they would appoint him janitor of the 
county building he and his friends in their town could 
swing about twenty votes to their colmn. The Demo- 
crats of the old Democratic town of Kenton had peti- 
tioned that one of their favorite sons be appointed, 
but they had to be contended with a less influential job. 
In politics votes make the preference. 

Mr. Oliver, editor of the Democratic county sheet, the 
"Adviser," was also present, so justice in his columns 
would be done to both the piraje and the mutineers. 
Among those present from Kenton were all the Demo- 
cratic sore-heads and all those who hated or were jealous 
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of Morgan. In so long a career it was only natural that 
a man like Morgan should have many social and polit- 
ical enemies. 

Scattered among the audience were several Republi- 
cans who were there to encourage the fight and cheer all 
flings against the boss. Seated at the table were the 
officers of the club and the leaders of the rebellion. Con- 
spicuous was Senator Bradstreet, the immaculate cham- 
pion of clean politics and candidate for Governor. He 
was clothed in a Prince Albert coat with bell skirts, a 
red dotted vest, striped trousers and linen as white as 
his political ideals. Before him on the table lay the source 
of his political inspirations, his old plug hat. That plug 
he wore at Cleveland's first inauguration. He waved 
it for Bryan in Chicago and threw it in the air when 
Davis was nominated. He never attended a convention, 
tried a case or made* a speech unless that mascot was be- 
fore him. With that hat in one hand and the banner 
of Democracy in the other he really believed he could 
be elected Governor of Maine. 

At the stated hour the president rose to greet the 
public, to explain the object of the club, and to open the 
war on Morgan. 

Packard was a tall, light-complexioned young man 
with stooping shoulders. When he threw them back, his 
form appeared almost gigantic. His figure indicated 
great strength, but strength in repose. His voice was 
thin and sharp, but carried what is most needed by a 
stump orator, conviction. Being young he had faith, a 
commodity unknown to old politicians. Being honest 
he had enthusiasm, so necessary for success. Being new 
to the game he had courage, one qualification to be a 
good fighter. Being an unknown factor he had the at- 
tention of his listeners. Bearing himself with ease and 
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grace he saluted his supporters, bowed to the audience 
and said: — 

"Fellow Democrats, politics and things political will 
occupy public attention until election. Before making 
this, my first political speech, I consulted many Ameri- 
can works to learn the correct definition of the word 
'politics* .... I never expect to hear or see a cor- 
rect definition of the word politics, .... Par- 
ton in his life of Andrew Jackson says 'under the 
code of Aaron Burr politics is a game, the prizes of which 
are rewards, offices and contracts.' This definition, a 
hundred years old, is applicable to the conditions of 
today .... That it is a game, no one will dis- 
pute. That there are rewards and contracts no sane 
man will deny. In my opinion, fellow Democrats, 
politics should be the means, whereby, can be restored 
to the people the rights they have lost under the party 
leadership of men like William L. Morgan. (Applause.) 

Some play this game for honor, some for money, some 
to get the special pull to allow them to sell intoxicating 
liquors, some to cause special legislation, and some to 
get office, while not a few are drawn into this maelstrom, 
whose vortex is death, by a strange and irresistible force. 
Men of science, as yet, have not informed us what this 
force is. I believe it is a passion. The majority of 
people, believing there is something wrong in our body 
politic are interested in politics for no other reason than 
to better social and economic conditions. This, fellow 
Democrats is the object of our club. (Applause.) 

"Man by being born in this country is blessed with 
two vested rights. The right of using his muscle power, 
labor, and the right of using his mental power, brains, 
brains to make a livelihood . . . Man must 
either work physically or mentally to live 
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To protect the rights of man, governments are organ- 
ized. The man of muscle power has the right to develop 
himself so perfectly that he may become a Hercules in 
strength and an Apollo in grace. He may reach so high 
a standard that he may perform the work of several un- 
developed men. We care not how perfectly a man may 
develop, or how strong he may become. But we, as 
Democrats, hold that the strong shall not enslave the 
weak. . . . One object of law is to hold the strong 
in check in case they become brutal. 

"The man of mental power may so improve his brain 
that he may become a superior intellectual being. By 
studying the laws of nature he may learn how to harness 
them. By studing man he may learn to correct his faulty 
function. We care not how perfectly a man may 
develop his muscles or improve his brain, how much 
about nature or man he may learn, or how great may 
be his reward in gold, jewels or honor. But we, as 
Democrats, hold that the man with superior intelligence 
shall not enroach, through laws on the ignorant. . . 

. . . . I believe that it is as criminal for brains to 
exploit labor as it is for the strong to enslave the weak. 

Labor has built the palaces, but has not 

occupied them. It has grown the delicious foods but has 
not eaten them. It has woven the finest cloth but has 
not worn it. It has produced the wealth and others have 
enjoyed it. It has fought the world's battles for others 
to rule .... Take labor from your farms and 
weeds will grow. Take labor from your mills and 
they'U fall in ruins. Take labor from your railroads 
and their rails will be but streaks of rust. Let labor 
cease its toil and in one week famine will be rampant in 
the cities of the land . 

"For muscle power, labor, to be intelligently applied 
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there must be brains. From days immemorial it has 
been taught that the brains of labor, although it could 
dig gold, build ships, excavate canals and erect edifices, 
it could not govern its own self. And the man of muscle 
power believed the charge. For untold ages this diabol- 
ical superstition has infested the mind of labor. It is 
now dawning on labor's mind that the laws made by the 
men they have trusted are more in favor of the legal 
man, the public service corporations, than they are in 
favor of the man created by God. Through laws made 
by the Republican bosses, owned by the corporations, 
the people are now bearing an unjust burden, unequaled 
taxation. (Applause.) 

"Through laws made by your representatives we in- 
tend to deprive these bosses of their power to plunder 

for their masters, the corporations We 

will shear these Sampson's of their locks by enacting the 
initiative and referendum We will de- 
prive them of their system of graft by making the sale 
of intoxicating liquors a legitimate business. . 
This state should have a government of, for and by the 
people instead of as it now is a government of, for and 
by the public service corporations, through their paid 
men like Grover Cleveland Morgan." (Cheers.) 

Payton, hilarious at this attack on Morgan, proposed 
three cheers for Packard. 

Bradstreet, stepping to the front, with a majestic wave 
of his plug hat, called : — 

"Three cheers for William J. Bryan." 

It was a good political stroke, when Bradstreet and 
Packard had tacked the name of Bryan to their rebellion. 

Packard spoke better than he knew. He reached the 
hearts of all the radicals when he opened that ulcer that 
will never heal, while this generation of Democrats live, 
the Cleveland sore. 
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The next speaker was Percy P. Brownville. Browny, 
as he was commonly called, entered the local arena fresh 
from Kent's Mountain Boys' School and Female College. 
He was such a goody-goody boy that he never played 
marbles in earnest, and was so modest that he never 
went in swimming with other urchins. He avoided foot- 
ball considering it brutal. He didn't play baseball fear- 
ing he would deform his fingers. But he did play "button- 
button, who's got the button," and that popular co-edu- 
cational game "post-office." He was a ladies' man, but 
never married. Being uncertain of the future he was 
laying up financial stores on this earth. 

He was Clerk of Courts, with a salary of thirteen hun- 
dred dollars a year and clerk hire ; Bail Commissioner, a 
Republican appointment ; Superintendent of Schools, 
elected by the Democrats; Justice of the Peace by the 
grace of a Republican Governor. He married Finns, 
wrote deeds and lobbyed at Augusta for Telephone 
Bird, whenever Will Allen put up the price. 

Browny was frail of form, straight, erect, brown hair 
and good looking. He wore fine clothes and his linen 
was as spotless as his moral character. His manners 
were graceful. He prided himself that he resembled 
Senator Beveridge. In his younger days he heard 
George Fred Williams and adopted that gentleman's 
style of platform pose, left arm close to side, forearm 
flexed with palm open. When making a point Browny 
slapped one finger, when delivering a very important 
fact he slapped his right hand onto the left palm. When 
desiring applause he slapped and slapped until he got it. 

He made a specialty of Memorial day oratory. Grange 
lectures and temperance talks to boys. His political forte 
was tearing to pieces the Dingley tariff, and exposing 
the fallacies of President Roosevelt. 
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Bowing, posing and saluting he began : — 
"Fellow Democrats, Fm glad to attend this magnifi- 
cent demonstration in honor of William J. Bryan, (ap- 
plause). Tm glad to be able to leave my official duties 
to pay my tribute of admiration at this new altar of true 
democracy. ... I was reading, recently, that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt intends to employ Chinese coolies to 
excavate the Panama canal. (Snaps one finger). I pro- 
test against this insult to American labor. . . .1 be- 
lieve we should pass here, this evening, resolutions call- 
ing the President's attention to his plain duty. The of- 
fice of president has deteriorated since the days of Jef- 
fersonian and Jacksonian simplicity. (Slap palm on 
palm.) I deplore the change for the worse. . . . 
I see signs that portend danger for this nation. . . 
. . . We must, by more activity among the common 
people demonstrate to them that present conditions can 

continue only to their detriment I believe 

that we should force the tariff question to the fore. Our 
ship-yards are being closed because our forests are im- 
poverished and the tariff tax on lumber is so high that 
it costs too much to build a vessel. Her earning capac- 
ity does not warrant so large an outlay for construction. 



"I was reading only yesterday that nails can be pur- 
chased cheaper in South America than here, where they 
are manufactured. I (slap palms) enter my protest 
against this Republican outrage I was read- 
ing in my paper a few days ago, that plows are sold 
lower in England than in this country, tax-ridden and 

tariff -plundered by the Republican party 

I regret it. In behalf of our farmers I demand jus- 
tice! .... I regret our wild lands and railroads 
are not paying in their share of taxes. I believe in more 
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state aid for roads (reasons will be shown later.) I have 
considered this question from every angle, and I now 
inform you that it is feasable and deserves your sup- 
port I suggest that we pass resolutions in favor of that 

measure I point with pride to the position 

our party has taken on these questions I 

endorse all the legislative acts of that noble, valiant, gen- 
erous and fearless man, my friend. Senator Bradstreet. 
I thank you for your attention, and now will close by 
quoting Abraham Lincoln (?) 

'Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.' " 

Winnie proposed three cheers for the speaker. 

Packard introduced Senator Marcus T. Bradstreet. 

Payton called: — 

"Three cheers for the Lone Star of Maine." 

Bradstreet liked politics just like a duck likes water. 
Before an audience of that kind, with his plug hat at 
his side, he stood the peer of any orator in Kent county. 
He was in fine form and carried a large silk handker- 
chief in his right hand, this he used to wipe the prespira- 
tion from his hands and brow and the tears from his 
eyes, for the Senator was the champion weeper of 
Maine. 

The enthusiasm of the crowd burst like a volcano 
erupting, yells, cheers and such commands as "give *em 
hell, old man." 

Clearing his throat with growls and gutteral "hems" 
he orated: — 

"Fellow Democrats, when I see excitement like this 
in the coldest days of winter, I know that if February's 
frosts cannot wilt your spirit that Republican lies and 
abus^ will not cause you to drop in September, , . . 
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This meeting means the commencement of a snow-ball 
that will roll to such dimensions that it will bury the 
Republican party so deep that it will take the hand of 
God to resurrect it. I love the common people. . . . 
May my right arm wither at my side, may my tongue 
cleave in my mouth if I ever desert the laboring man." 

The crowd then knew that it was to be the same old 
speech. 

He continued: — 

"The Republican party is composed of a pack of 
thieves and liars whose den is on Robbers Row, Rock- 
ford. For years, all alone, I fought these legal wolves 

that howl outside the Senate I believe in 

equal taxation. Look at our wild lands, they're worth 
thirty millions. Who owns them? The state house 
Ring. How did they get *em ? They bought 'em. Bah ! 
How much taxes do they pay?" 

Striking the table he yelled : — "Only one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars a year. Ah ! If they paid as much 
as we pay on our village and farm property they would 
pay six hundred and fifty thousand dollars a year. They 
save only five hundred thousand dollars a year by hav- 
ing the Black Fellers (Republicans) control the state. 
. . . . Out of a million saved every two years don't 
you think they can help the Republicans? .... 
The rank and file of the Republicans are honest, just 
as the rank and file of the Democrats are. I accuse no- 
body but the devilish state house Ring Out 

of that million they can give money to the Republicans 
for rum, cigars, red-fire, orators and bands. And," he 
shouted, "subsidize ministers by increasing their sal- 
aries and hire newspapers to print lies about us and our 
grand old party," (Cheers.) 

He was warming up and mopped th^ sw^at from hi§ 
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bullet-shaped head. Taxation was his favorite topic. 

Continuing, he said: — "Take the railroads, they're 
worth a hundred millions. How much taxes do they 
pay? Only six hundred thousand dollars a year. Joe 
Manley was the man who worked their scheme to pay, 
not on their valuation but one-half of one per cent per 
mile on their gross income. Who is it, who says how 
much that income is?" 

Steaming with prespiration, waving his handker- 
chief, smashing the table, he yelled: — "The Ringl" 

He reached his climax. by thundering: — "It'll be the 
proudest moment of my life when I support the repeal 
of that obnoxious Sturgis Bill that was laid by Little- 
field, and hatched in Bill Cobb's incubator. Into the 
breach once more," he pleaded, standing in the Augusta 
pose, "and we will sweep the rascals from the state into 
the sea." 

Everbody shook hands and adjourned to the Kent 
Hotel, where they nominated Bradstreet and re-elected 
Packard. 

Morgan during that political commotion was enjoying 
a smoke in his office, the Cabin of the ship. Democracy. 
When he heard those cheers for the speakers they awoke 
in him reminiscences of the days when he stumped for 
Hancock and for Cleveland. For a Democratic rally 
to be held in Kenton and he not there was like a pro- 
duction of Hamlet with no ghost. When cheer broke 
on cheer, he knew the spirit of Democracy, had broken 
its bounds where for years it had been confined by him 
and his co-conspirators. He could judge the spirit of 
a crowd by its demonstrations. To him the outbursts 
of the club sounded like surges breaking on some dis- 
tant rock. They bore the notes of danger ! 

Several of his crew dropped into the Cabin to report 
the meeting. Their verdict was unanimous. 
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"Didn't amount to much," he was assured by McDufF. 

"Cheap crowd there," was how Driscoll regarded the 
meeting. 

Many times the Boss had indirectly heard the same 
reports about his own efforts. 

"Well boys," said the Boss very solemly, "I'll tell you 
what this means. They've got the jump on us. We've 
got to fight a defensive battle." 

Chester Brown, slapping Morgan on the back, en- 
couraged him by saying: — "Cheer up, old man. This 
Packard don't amount to anything." 

"Ah!" Answered Morgan, "don't you fellers get a 
swelled head. Look out for the man with a moral idea. 
Remember this, boys," he continued, "you can harness 
Niagara, but neither money nor iron can hold down an 
idea. There are things some of us old fellers can't 
handle, and one of 'em is public opinion. Let it ex- 
haust itself like a runaway horse is my method." 

The crew was astonished when he said: — "If I hain't 
missed my guess there'll be some political furniture 
smashed before this runaway is controlled." 

Bidding the crew goodnight he went to his home 
where he found Mrs. Morgan reading the "Morning 
Star." 

"Annie," he surprisedly asked, "where's Bernice?" 

The mother could not suppress the flush that reddened 
her cheeks. Heroically she replied: — "She went up "on 
the street to hear Mr. Packard speak." 

Morgan was never known to express surprise, when 
coolness was demanded. He never allowed an enemy 
to see an exhibition of emotion or anger, of him it was 
truly said, he never lost his temper. 

Nonchalantly he remarked: — "Oh! I only wanted to 
tell her I've got a chance to sell her pony. From what I 
hear she won't need him much longer." 
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"William," softly but firmly replied Mrs. Morgan, 
'*you know better," and added, "why do you want to 
injure that young man? Do you object to Bernice re- 
ceiving his attentions?" 

For one day the Boss had had his fill. Rebellion in the 
party and what was worse both his daughter and his 
wife favored the rebel. 

But what is home? What is the happiness of man? 
What is the love of woman, when their loss insures the 
triumph of party! Sentiment entered not into the life 
of William L. Morgan. He worked for results only. 

Between him and success he allowed to stand neither 
the laws of God nor the institutions of man. They 
were but twigs to be broken under his feet, while he 
scaled the mount of Victory. 



CHAPTER III. 
A Piece of Plunder. 

When Bernice learned of her father's reference to 
selling her pony, she was indignant and resolved to 
make a start in life. A few afternoons, later, she con- 
fided to her mother: — ? 

"IVe been down to St. Johns and seen Dr. Baker. He 
says I can have the Brown district school." 

That district was next to that where Mrs. Young, 
herself, had attended school. 

"But, Bernice," protested her mother, "youVe not pre- 
pared to teach. Besides, dear, if you intend to do any- 
thing like that you had ought to try for a school here 
in town." 

"I won't ask old Mossman for one," retorted the girl. 

Mrs. Morgan, in astonishment asked: — "What has he 
to do with them?" 

Bernice sneeringly replied : — Oh ! Nothing now. But 
I think Pa intends to have him there next year." 

"Why Bernice Morgan!" Exclaimed her mother, 
"what do you mean? He couldn't get a dozen votes 
against Mr. Packard. Your father knows too much 
about politics to do anything like that." 

"But, mamma," demanded the daughter: — "What's 
he hanging around the Cabin for? I saw him and 
Billy McDuff talking with Pa. Then Billy went over to 
the Baileys. They want a janitors job." 

Mrs. Morgan was mystified and asked: — What's that 
got to do with schools ?" 
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The daughter, laughing at her mother's simplicity, re- 
plied : — 

"I saw Mr. Berry, the Boston book man, givie old 
Mossman a cigar, he don't give away cigars for noth- 
ing." 

"The idea, Bernice," said her mother, "of him trying 
for that position. The only book Mr. Mossman has seen 
for twenty years is 'Bryan's First Battle.' " 

"Mamma, it's just as mean as it can be." There was 
a tremor in the girl's voice, when she said, "I think 
Pa ought to be ashamed of himself." 

She was about to leave the room when blushingly she 
remarked : — 

"I told Mr. Packard about old Mossman last night." 

"What did he say?" asked the mother. 

"All's he said," continued the girl, "was that Dr. 
Baker wanted a teacher," 

"Oh! I see," responded Mrs. Morgan, "that's why 
you and he went to see the Doctor. What did he say, 
Bernice?" 

She answered: — "He said he was glad to give me a 
school, 'cause Pa once helped him in a sheriff fight." 

"Yes," reflected Mrs. Morgan, "politics enter even 
into a country school." 

The next Monday morning her father drove Bernice 
up to the Brown district. When they were about half 
way there he asked her: — 

"Where are you going to board, Bernice?" 

Tears filled her eyes. She had overlooked securing 
accomodations. He eased her feelings by saying, 
"When Doc Baker told me of your call I wrote to Mrs. 
Dart, and asked her to take you." 

That lady would take her, she said, if Bernice could 
put up with her living. After calling on Mrs. Dart they 
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drove to the school hc«use. The children were gathered 
about the door, waiting not so much to begin school as 
to see the new teacher. 

The interior of the school house was cold and bare. 
No maps, no charts, no pictures adorned the walls. The 
only piece of modern school furniture was a globe on 
the teacher's ^^sk, that loomed alone amid it's bleak 
surroundings like a light-house of knowledge. The boys' 
side could be easily distinguished by the carved pine 
desks. There some boy, who now was a master mar- 
iner is sailing the seas, there others not so fortunate in 
the voyage of life, carved their names. 

Her father, noticing her perplexed expression, asked: 
— "Anything wrong, my little girl?" 

Oh, dear, Pa," she whispered, "I hav'n't any pencil." 

"Here's my fountain pen," he encouraged her. 

The pupils wondered why he called Bernice to the 
entry. 

"Here, Bernice, is a schedule," he said. "I got it 
from a man who understands such things." 

"Oh! Pa," choked the girl, "I'm discouraged. I'm 
sorry I ever did it." 

Slowly her head fell on his shoulder. But a few sobs 
relieved her emotion. Tenderly he raised her flushed 
face, stroked the chestnut-brown hair from her fore- 
head, looked into her eyes, now briming with tears, and 
saw not only the love of his daughter but also the hu- 
man reflection of his own mother. One moment he hes- 
itated, then kissed her. 

Twining her arms closer about his neck she calmly 
said : — 

"Pa, I'm glad I came." 

"Why, Bernice?" he asked. 

Her declaration chilled his very heart. 
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"Because," she answered, "I know you love me." 

For the first time in his famous career the Boss of 
Kent county was overcome, his mind was a blank. He 
heard not her good-bye, nor felt her parting kiss. Like 
an automatom he walked away and drove home medi- 
tating. 

Realizing her lonsomeness, knowing that on her and 
her alone rested success, she heroically re-entered the 
room. Thus, she commenced to teach one of those edu- 
cational abominations, a mixed school. 

In one corner was a pile of text and writing books. 
Her first impression was that they had been placed there 
to be later destroyed. She was astonished, when the 
school in chorus assured her, "them's the books." 

She enumerated her needs even to a water pail. 

The two pupils who most attracted her attention were 
Stevie Smith, a dark-complexioned, sweet-voiced boy, 
and Milly Stevens, a prim, sedate girl, whose hair, 
combed straight back, was tied with a large white rib- 
bon. Bertie Day was a leader among the boys. 

At recess time she made an inspection of her sur- 
roundings. The average outbuildings of our schools 
are an insult to decency. 

The messengers whom she had sent for her supplies 
returned with this note from the Superintendent: — 

Miss Morgan, — 

We do not teach music in our rural schools. Will 
attend to other things later. 

Yours truly. 

Dr. F. O. Baker. 

Just before recess the calm of the room was broken 
by a spat-like sound. Looking at Lewis Powers, she 
saw him digging a mass of moistened paper from his 
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neck. Milly Stevens, rising her hand and self at the 
same time, exclaimed : — 

"Teacher! Stevie Smith has fired another spit-ball 
at Lewie Powers." 

Stevie, arrogant and defiant, rose at his desk and de- 
clared: "Lew Powers' got no right in this school. His 
folks live in Boston." 

Bertie, who had been snapping his fingers, hitching 
and stretching, got the teacher's attention and informed 
her: — 

"Teacher, 'taint no use to lick him. We've tried it." 

Bernice answered: — "Bertie, Stevie is a bad boy." 

Bertie whispered: — "Teacher, Stevie has fits." 

But she was determined to punish the future non- 
partisan temperance (jug)ler, and commanded him: — 
"Stevie Smith, you change your seat down front next to 
Milly Stevens'." 

The tittering on the boys' side and the look of humil- 
iation on Stevie's face convinced her she had subdued 
the spit-ball thrower. Holman Day caused her much 
trouble by upsetting a bottle of ink on Mandie Smith's 
books. 

"Teacher," the pupil was Milly Stevens, who said: — 
It's time I passed 'round the water." Thus spoke the 
future custodian of Maine's water-pail. 

One evening Mrs. Dart informed Bernice that the only 
reason she had taken her as a boarder was that Mr, 
Morgan once recommended Captain Dart for a vessel. 
She also told the following story about Stevie Smith's 
father : — 

"When Dyer's powder mill blew up," she said, "two 
men were all stove to pieces. They knew one was an 
Italian and the other was old Steve Smith. But they 
couldn't tell one from the other. When Steve Smith 
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was a boy he swallowed a cent. Isaiah Stetson said he 
thought the best thing to do was to cut open one of 'em 
and try to find that cent. That just suited Doc Baker, 
the old butcher. He cut both of them open but didn't 
find the cent. Ed Clark said, *Doc, if you want to find 
cents look in their brains. So Doc sawed open one of 
their heads. Out rolled a large Powers tumor. It's 
Smith's, sure, said George Curran. Jim Donworth asked 
Doc Baker if he could tell a man's principles by his 
brains. Doc Baker said the Greeks believed that the 
Pineal gland was the seat of the soul. Gene Ciders said 
he thought the Doctor had ought to examine their 
glands. Doc Baker said if they found a large gland 
they would know the man had lots of principle. He 
took up one head and hunted and hunted for a gland, 
but couldn't find one. Sid Bird said, take a microscope, 
Doc. The Doctor took one and found the littlest might 
of a gland he ever saw. There, said old Doc Baker, 
that's Smith's sure, for in all Maine there's only one 
man whose political principles are so small that you 
have to have a microscope to find them. I identify this 
body as that of Stephen A. Democrat Smith." 

Bernice asked if Stevie took after his father. Mrs. 
Dart said he was hardly old enough to tell yet, but the 
folks had noticed that he had "Powers fits." The teacher 
told her about the spit-ball made of newspaper. 

"You'll find Lewie great on geography. Miss Morgan," 
Mrs. Dart continued, "he knows every foot of Aroos- 
took district." 

After telling the girl how Captain Cobb lost the ship, 
the State of Maine, off Sturgis Rock, Mrs. Dart, bidding 
Bernice good-night, said: — 

"Some day we'll go up to tlie grave-yard and see Steve 
Smith's tombstone. The Burleigh crowd put it up for 
•m. 
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The next morning there was a new pupil. It was little 
Esther Spillers' first day at school. After dinner she 
wanted to go home, but the teacher compromised by 
allowing her to wear her new cloak in the room. The 
next time she noticed Esther she was sound asleep. 

Bernice found order could be best maintained by per- 
mitting the pupils to amuse themselves. The Pendleton 
boys drew vessels on their slates. At that time the 
Brown district had not discarded those slates that all 
real boys wipe with the ball of their hand. The Bird 
boys planned electric railroads, the Rickers designed 
liotels, while the Garcelon boys drew pictures of horses, 
and hunted for big words in the dictionary, Milly wrote 
compositions on alcohol. When school was dismissed 
she read to the teacher her latest production: 

"Alcohol is an awful poison. It eats the lining off 
from the stomach, and makes the liver hard, just like a 
rock. It ruins the brain. It is a rapk poison to drink. 
It will spoil your skin if you wash your hands in it. It 
is sucked through a straw by bad boys. Abraham Lin- 
coln never drank alcohol. He hated alcohol. Boys that 
suck cider through a straw grow up and make gutter 
drunkards. Maine is a prohibition state because we 
have liquor agencies." 

Bernice could not but congratulate Milly on so clear an 
elucidation of this great subject. They were about to 
leave the room, when they observed little Esther, still 
sleeping. Milly told Bernice that the Spillers lived 
down the road about a mile. Taking the little tot in 
her arms Bernice started to carry her home. Her burden 
grew heavier and heavier. It seemed that she must 
break down, but little Esther's affectionate repose en- 
couraged her to continue. On reaching the Spiller 
home she received hardly a "thank you," not that they 
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did not appreciate her efforts, but they simply consid- 
ered that she was doing her duty. 

Mrs. Spiller was one of those women who could talk 
and work. Turning from her evening cooking she pro- 
claimed to the teacher: — 

"My old man's a Democrat, but sometimes he votes 
just as Dr. Baker wants him to." 

Bernice walked home wearily. She almost regretted 
her undertaking. When abreast the school house she 
saw the approaching team of Mr. Packard. Involun- 
tarily she waved her hand, then blushed and reprimanded 
herself for being so bold. Before she had time to com- 
pose herself he greeted her. They chatted while the 
horse walked to Mrs. Dart's. 

"Don't be too confident," she advised him. "I've but 
little faith in any movement against the regular organi- 
zation." 

He re-expressed his confidence, and told her: — "I 
shall be up for you next Friday." 

The last day of the first week was drawing to a close, 
when, to her surprise, in walked the superintendent. 
Dr. Baker. He was one of those noble men who find 
the practice of medicine more renumerative to man- 
hood than to pocket-book. His gentle ways and cordial 
greeting set her at ease. 

"Doing first rate, I see," he said, "Let's hear the first 
class in geography." 

He had hardly seated, when in walked in her father. 
Dr. Baker rose, extended his hand and said: — "Girl's 
doing first rate. Bill." 

"Glad to hear it. Doc," replied Morgan. 

She noticed her father took the chair and assumed 
charge. 
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"Guess we'll let your father ask the questions, Miss 
Morgan," said the accomodating Doctor. 

"All right, Doc, what are they?" asked the boss. 

"Geography," he replied. 

Addressing the class Morgan said:— :" You will an- 
swer in rotation, commencing at the head." 

"Who's governor of Maine?" Answer, "The State 
House Ring." 

"What's the capitol of Maine?" Answer, "Maine 
Central Railroad." 

"What's the government of Maine?" Answer, "Ring 
rule." 

"To what country does Maine belong?" Answer, "The 
Trusts." 

"How many counties in Maine?" Answer, "Sixteen." 

"Name some of them." Answer, "Powers, Burleigh, 
Blanchard, Clark, Prescott, Murchie, Peaks." 

"What's the principal business of Maine?" Answer, 
"Sending railroad lawyers to Congress." 

"What's the longest river in Maine?" Answer, "W. 
C. T. U." 

"What's the leading import of Maine?" Answer, 
"Whiskey." 

"What's the leading export of Maine?" Answer, 
"Good citizens for Massachusetts." 

"What's the leading crop of Maine?" Answer, "Moral 
hypocrites." 

"Which is the strongest political party in Maine?" 
Answer, "Mr. Money Cold Cash." 

"Eddy Burleigh, you go to the blackboard and do this 
sum. Fernald stands for inforcement, taxing of wild 
lands, and is endorsed by the Poland Sewing Circle; 
Haines stands for resubmission, repeal of the Sturgis 
law, abolishment of liquor agencies, so druggists, hotels 
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and bar-rooms can sell, and is endorsed by the state 
house Ring; Who'll get the nomination in 1908 for 
governor?" 

Eddy triumphantly drew a horizontal line and wrote 
underneath, "William T. Haines." 

"Marvellous! A la Professor Hutchins," said Baker, 
"that boy, Bill, had ought to be exhibited in Austin & 
Stone's as the 'lightning calculator.' " 

Holman Day, you go to the board." 

At working out intricate financial problems Holman 
afterwards proved to be the wonder of Maine, and in- 
vented a system of book-keeping for the Ring. 

His example was. "A Town's State tax is three thou- 
sand dollars; county tax is fifteen hundred dollars, and 
raises at its annual meeting twenty-five thousand more; 
how can a farmer pay his taxes without working out on 
the roads." 

Holman by continuing his columns, transposing the 
total, dividing the subtrehand, shifting the figures, sub- 
tracting the quotient and letting X equal the unknown, 
found this answer, "Vote the Republican ticket." 

"My little lady," said Morgan, nodding to Milly, 
"What's an island?" 

Devotedly the little miss clasped her hands, lifted her 
eyes to Heaven and solemly answered: — "God's most 
precious gift, a body of land surrounded by water." 

"Miss Morgan, I congratulate you," extolled the doc- 
tor. "Your class in two weeks will be far enough ad- 
vanced to hear Mr. Standish's lecture on the 'reciprocity 
of Shakespeare and Bacon.' " 

Bernice was elated, amazed, and said: — ^"Why I 
thought he was in Europe, studying the English system 
of education." 

"No!" informed the doctor, almost harshly, "he went 
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there to count the number of stair-cases in the British 
capitol for the Kennebec Journal." 

She was perplexed for she had received two educa- 
tional pamphlets. One was "schools in organized dis- 
tricts," and the other was " a logging camp converted 
into a school house." 

"Standish is a great educator, Mr. Morgan," said 
Baker. "I don't see how the state could get along with- 
out him." 

"Yes," and a great traveler," replied the Boss. "I 
should say his strongest 'holt' was mathematics by the 
way he figures mileage." 

"I don't believe that story about a Boston book house 
giving him a diamond. Do you?" asked Baker. 

"No, that's a lie," answered Morgan, "he can earn 'em 
in commissions." 

"They say he's a wonderful lecturer," said Baker. 

"Yes, he proved that," responded the Boss, "when he 
spoke in that .vestry." 

Satisfied with their first week's work Bernice rode 
home with her father, but disappointed that the ride was 
not with another. The next day Mr. Packard dropped 
in. 

"Were you disa;ppointed because I didn't call for you ?" 
he, attentively, askeH her. 

"Pa went up for me," was her reply. 

"I knew it," he continued, "when I saw his horse 
hitched in front of the school house. I thought it best 
to drive home." 

He was invited into the library. When he entered the 
room he was impressed by its size and contents. He 
stood in amazement. There was the "study" of a man 
whom the world gave the credit for knowing only the 
corrupt side of politics. Packard wondered if Senator 
Bradstreet possessed such a collection of books. 
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Bernice, noticing his thoughtful expression, pleasantly 
said : — 

"Pa's a great reader. He studies all kinds of books." 

Packard glanced along the shelves. There were re- 
ports, state, county, and federal ; and all the leading po- 
litical and economical books. Hudson Packard's educa- 
tion had been only of an academic nature. Never before 
had he seen the library of a man who tries to keep apace 
with the current events of the country. 

*'Here," she said, "is a picture of Pa at Montecello, the 
home of Jefferson. Here's another of him at General 
Jackson's tomb." 

He stood listening while she continued: — '*He thinks 
more of this one than of any one he has. This one's of 
him at the Clyde." 

"Ber " abruptly he cut short the word. Never 

before had he called Bernice by her given name. Look- 
ing into her black eyes, he saw no signs of reproach, and 
continued : — 

"I'm going to call you 'Bernice.* " 

He advanced closer. Her eye-lids, drooping with ap- 
proval, filled his very soul with joy, for he felt that he 
was established in the affections of Bernice Morgan. 

Pa went there to study their methods of shipbuilding," 
continued the girl. 

"This picture is of the notification committee," she 
said. 

Closer he had drawn and was now bending beside her, 
while she pointed out the faces in the group. 

"That's Cleveland. That's Pa," she said. 

This association with greatness convinced Packard 
that Morgan was a part of the great Democratic party. 
As he was impressed so others had been, when they 
saw that art gallery. And Morgan knew its value. 
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Packard reflected that perhaps he was doing wrong in 
opposing the Boss. His eyes travelled along the shelves 
and stopped at a set of books on school supervision. 
For several years he had been superintendent of schools, 
but like the average man who holds that political job, 
he knew nothing about the subject. He had received, 
in return to his letters, to the superintendent for infor- 
mation, only such pamphlets as had the teacher. Why? 
Because in Maine there is no state supervision as in the 
progressive states, and absolutely no supervision of 
music. 

"If it's not intruding," he said, "I'm going to see who 
publishes those books." 

Why, Mr. Packard," she exclaimed, "you can have 
them. Pa can get all he wants. All's he hais to do is to 
ask for samples." 

He was interested, and said : — 

"Since I have been Superintendent, I've learned there's 
something wrong about our system in Maine. There's 
a serious defect somewhere. A change ought to be made 
somewhere, either in the support, management, the con- 
trol or in a general way the system. I can see the de- 
fects, that's more than some officials seem to do:" 

She, motioning for him to be seated, said : — "Really Mr. 
Packard, do you feel that way about dear Mr. Stand- 
ish?" 

He answered : — ^" Why shouldn't every town have uni- 
form text books, same length of terms, qualified con- 
troling committees, trained teachers and the State a 
course of study? Different town have different studies 
for the same grades. There's no uniformity. If a city 
can have uniformity, why can't a State? If a city can 
organize its schools, why shouldn't a State do so? If 
the city takes pains in the selection of its Superintendent, 
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why shouldn't a State? At least he should be an edu- 
cated man." 

He was enthusiastic and declared : — "I believe the first 
step in the right direction would be to have the state 
official elected by the people." 

She was interested and asked: — "What would you 
next do?" 

He replied: — "I should have state adoption of text 
books. Today Maine is the dumping ground of the book 
firms. We're using text books that Texas and Califor- 
nia would not allow in their schools." 

"But," she suggested, "wouldn't the large firms do 
then as they do now, control everything?" 

"Ah!" he replied, "you're referring now to the sum- 
mer schools." 

"Why, no, sir," she answered. "Tell me about them 
please." 

"It's like this," he informed her. "A prominent man 
comes here and lectures on a certain subject. He con- 
cludes his talk to the benighted by telling them that 
so-and-so, the publishers, have on their lists just such a 
book. Perhaps, and often it is the case, he's the author 
of the very book he says they need. Some of the very 
best authorities are today the agents of these enterpris- 
ing firms. Another method they employ to sell a town 
their text books is to hire during the summer months 
its Superintendent for an agent of the firm. Today the 
pupils of Maine have the most old-fashioned, poorest 
text-books of any children in the North. In some parts 
of Maine they're teaching spiral and in other sections 
the old topical arithmetic. Yes, Bernice, some towns 
have vertical, some medial and others slant writing sys- 
tems." 

Rising from his chair, he declared : — ^"The only sugges- 
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tion given to our teachers how to teach writing is Super- 
intendent Standish's lecture, 'The Carvings on English 
Tombstones/ " 

Pointing to the federal reports he said: — "Bernice, do 
you presume those gave any information about the land 
the government gave Maine?" 

"What land?" she asked. 

He was oratorical when he spoke. "In eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-nine Senator Morrill introduced an act to 
have the United States give to each state thirty thousand 
acres of land for each representative the State had in 
Congress. That land was to be an endowment fund for 
the State college. Maine accepted her allotment of three 
hundred and ten thousand acres, for she then had seven 
members in Congress. One stipulation the government 
made was that military tactics should be taught in the 
State college that was so endowed. That's why there's 
an United States army officer at Orono." 

"Where's the land, Mr. Packard?" asked the girl in 
astonishment. 

"Where's the land!" he exclaimed. "Most of the other 
states kept theirs, but Maine sold hers." 

"To whom?" asked the girl. 

Packard truthfully answered: — ^"To the Plunderers of 
Maine, the state house Ring, and their allies who are now 
leading the Democratic party." 



CHAPTER IV. 
The Town Meeting. 

The first Monday in March, in most Maine towns, 
but in a few the last Monday, is town-meeting day. The 
Fourth of July is when young America reigns supreme. 
Everbody enjoys Christmas. All grown up people go 
to the State Fair. But town meeting day is when the 
average man asserts his American rights. Some vote 
to help a friend ; others for party and not a few drop in a 
ballot for revenge. The city politician would be at sea, 
m a town meeting, with no compass. Hatred, jealousy, 
family relations, fraternal brotherhood, business deal- 
ings and party loyalty are all important factors. 

On this day, to the old politician, canvasses and check 
lists are. useless. His power at this time is his general 
knowledge and acquaintance with his town's customs. 

Town meeting is preceeded in the larger towns by 
party caucuses to nominate a full ticket for the rank and 
file of the respective parties to support on that day. A 
small caucus indicates satisfactory party management, 
but a large gathering the Boss knows means trouble in 
the forecastle or great party enthusiasm. 

When Payton called the party caucus to order, that 
year, there was no doubt but what the radicals had the 
most votes in the hall. The Bryan Club was master of 
the party. Motion after motion went through like clock- 
work. 

"Nominations for superintendent of schools," called 
Payton, 
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"Mr. Chairman." It was Billy McDuff, who drove 
Morgan's wood team, who had the floor. "I move you 
that we go to voting without any speeches." 

Motion prevailed. Down the aisles walked the dis- 
tributors of the ballots for Packard and Mossman. 
McDuff counted the number in the hall and reported to 
the Boss: — 

"Hundred and forty-two here, Bill." 

The first test of strength between the two forces was 
now made. Like a column of soldiery the voters marched 
past the box and each dropped in at least one ballot. 
Payton stood with lynx-like eyes to see that there were 
no irregularities on the part of Morgan's men. 

"Total vote cast," announced Payton, "one hundred 
and eighty-three. Necessary for a choice, ninety-two. 
James O. Mossman has eighty. H. S. Packard has one 
hundred and three." 

"Three cheers for Packard," proposed Tiger Spear. 

Up rose the tumultuous crowd, cheering for their fav- 
orite, and yelling for the benefit of Morgan. 

Mossman protested by saying: — "Mr. Chairman, there 
were more votes than there are men here." 

"The Chair will inform the gentleman," responded 
Payton, "that we count only the votes, not the number 
present." 

The extra votes were cast by Morgan's repeaters, 
Chester Brown and Henry Dutch. Morgan's object was 
to make it appear that the Club had packed the box. The 
first time Brown voted he showed Payton a Packard 
ballot, hence was not challenged, when he repeated with 
a bunch of votes not for Packard, but for Mossman. 

When the town committee was nominated the radi- 
cals did what they always do, when they can, got re- 
venge. Morgan's name was omitted. For thirty years 
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his name had headed the list. McDuff made the motion 
to accept the list. He explained, afterwards, that he 
didn't want the radicals to see that Morgan's friends 
noticed the cut. 

The Saturday night and Sunday before this eventful 
day are properly observed in Maine. 

The Club kept open house. Time and again the mem- 
bers were exhorted "hang together, in union there is 
strength, vote early and victory will be won by you, the 
friends of the people." 

Senator Bradstreet, having been drafted to enthuse 
the faithful, orated : — 

"The eye of Maine is on you. Every friend of clean 
politics expects you to do your duty. Have courage and 
your victory will sound the death knell of the Ring, and 
Maine's most corrupt politician, old Bill Morgan.'* 
(Cheers.) 

That evening the Kent Hotel was the scene of great 
political activity. The new chairman, Mr. Boggs, was 
doing the honors. He had hired a room and invited the 
faithful. The table was covered with the proper tools of 
politics, small drinking glasses and long-necked bottles. 
One by one the old-timers dropped in to talk it over. 
They fell to discussing old days. There is one thing no 
man has ever seen in politics, an old-timer who did not 
brag on the oragnization of his day. In came candi- 
dates to report the news around town. Jimmy Doyle 
said, — ^"I just heard two Republicans say they were go- 
ing to vote for Packard." 

Boggs inquired : — How much do you presume old Bill 
will put out to beat us?" 

"At least five hundred dollars," answered Payton. 

"And fifty gallons of rum," chipped in Bobby Hall. 

"Can't we get McDuff drunk?" asked Alden. 
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"And that cussed Brown, too," exclaimed Bradstreet, 
the champion of clean politics. 

To these questions, Boggs replied: — 

"There's one thing we've got to look for. Tell all our 
crowd not to drink any of Morgan's stuff. I remember 
those knock-out drops he gave Tom Camden." 

The hour was midnight when Danny Rise wiped his 
moustache, placed himself in an oratical pose, and de- 
clared : — 

"You fellows may talk, but I bet Morgan wins." 

"You going to vote for Morgan?" yelled the angry 
uprising crowd. Boggs, pointing his finger at Danny, 
roared : — 

"Say, Mr. Rise, who's going to elect you? Morgan or 
the people?" 

"Going back on the crowd that nominated you?'* 
asked Alden. 

"That's just it. Morgan or the people," shouted Doc 
Taylor. He continued: — ^"I served on the town com- 
mittee before Bill Morgan ever anchored here. We man- 
aged to get along without him then. I guess we can 
weather this gale without him." 

Striking his clenched fist on the bed post. Doc yelled : 
— "I'm on the town committee now. Where's Bill Mor- 
gan?" 

In chorus they shouted: "Licked, and licked to death." 

Humpy Black called their attention to the political 
work of the evening, by suggesting, — "Boys, let's take 
one on that." 

When it came Danny's turn to give a toast he calmly 
and politely said: — "Boys, I don't want any offense 
taken, but here's to my old friend. Bill Morgan. May 
he win." 

When the door closed on Rise, one of them said: — 
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"There's a man who always stays by his friends." 

Noise had taken the place of sense. The proprietor 
entered and said: — "If you fellers are going to make a 
night of it, you'll have to go down cellar. It's past 
twelve o'clock." 

The old rounders knew what that meant. Down in 
the cellar of the hotel was a room walled in like an ice- 
house. There they could libate, orate, smoke and do 
political work to their heart's content. To the cellar 
they adjourned. 

"What the Party needs is new leadership," declared 
Gale. 

"What good is Morgan, now," asked Boggs. 

There was not a man among them but whom the 
Boss had helped. Gratitude in politics! Perish the 
thought. Man is a selfish animal. 

There in the Kent House cellar were the reformers, 
deriding Morgan, shouting for a fair count, declaring 
for clean politics and swearing death to the Ring. But, 
many is the reform thus born in cellars. The manger 
of Palestine has been repeated in political history. 

"Get Packard," was demanded. It being perfectly 
proper to awake a candidate at any hour of the night, 
he was summoned. The smoke, dense as fog, almost 
overcame him, when he entered the room. His mind 
was clear, because he had not been working for the 
party as had they. 

"Speech! Speech!" they cried. 

Standing on a chair Packard spoke thus:— t 

"Fellow Democrats and friends, on this the eve of a 
glorious contest, when the cohorts of the people will put 
their heels on the neck of the Ring, we should remem- 
ber that all the rum ever distilled, all the money ever 
coined cannot defeat us, if we'll hang together. They've 
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got hogsheads of rum and barrels of money, but we're 
going to trim 'em just as sure as preaching. The pub- 
lic service corporations have cornered the telephones, 
the water-works and the electric roads of the state. 
Yes, they've cornered the Republican party. I tell you 
they've a corner on Bill Morgan (cheers and hilarious 
applause). They're now trying to corner all the brains 
of the state by putting all the leading men on the pay- 
roll of their legal or construction departments. They 
may corner some, but they can't corner all the brains. 
They c^n't corner you (voices — *not by a damn sight'). 

"We stand for progressive things. We want the leg- 
islature to do something besides making crow laws, and 
regulating the feeding of fish by the summer people 
(voice — 'give 'em hell'). Who bolted Bryan? Who 
says Hearst's a snake?" 

Throwing back those gigantic shoulders Packard 
thundered, amidst deafening cheers: — "William Long- 
dale Morgan. 

"I know I'm going to win next Monday because I've 
got the backing of you fellows, the true friends of the 
people (cheers and hurrahs). 

The sun was rising when the reformers filed out from 
the cellar. All agreed that their evening session would 
be productive of much good to their party. 

For years Billy McDuff had been in Morgan's em- 
ploy. No man could gauge the faucet of a politician's 
wine cellar better than McDuff. He was the liquid 
commissary of Morgan's army. Faithful to his friends, 
true to his race, honest and always polite McDuff was 
a picket always on political duty. He could place a 
janitor, get a man a job on the roads, and even in the 
dryest times could raise a half-pint for a friend. It has 
been said that in the harness room of Morgan's stable 
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he had given men money on election day. But he would 
explain it like this: — 

"Boys, I've been given twenty-five dollars. What 
ain't passed 'round I keep." 

He did not keep much. 

Billy, that Sunday morning, was industriously clean- 
ing up the stable, when Squinks Butler, who ran the 
pool room greeted him by saying :r-3 

"Mac, what's the news this morning?" 

Seating himself on the grain chest McDuff replied; — 
"Quietest town meeting I ever saw. No fun at all. 
Bill's got the Club licked by a mile. Mossman is a sure 
winner." 

"How's that, Mac?" asked the astonished Squinks. 

Billy, having been posted by the hotel cook, contin- 
ued: — 

"They had a drunken time at the hotel last night. 
Packard was there, feeling pretty good. Boggs ain't 
doing the party any good by acting like this. The people 
hain't going to elect a rummie, when a good man like 
Mossman is up agaisnt him. I don't blame old Bill for 
licking him, after the talk Packard made last night. 
Then, Squinks, this town don't need a new town farm." 

Squinks went out on the main street and set flying 
the rumor that Packard was drunk at the hotel. The 
article in the town warrant for a new town house was 
also laid at Packard's door. 

Both were lies. The men returning from church 
heard them, and in turn told their wives. Mossman ap- 
peared on the scene and held forth in the hotel office 
that evening. 

"I don't want the job," he declared. "But what's a 
man going to do, when all the best people in town want 
him? I was born in Kenton." 
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"That's right, Jim, I remember your father well," 
said Danny Rise. "You're right. The best people do 
want you. My little grand-daughter said to me this 
morning, "Gwampa, vote for Mr. Mossman." 

At bed time Mossman's candidacy was growing. 

That Monday morning was cold and damp. But 
neither slush nor cold weather ever kept the voters away 
from their annual circus. There were a thousand ru- 
mors afloat. Packard's friends denied the hotel story 
and Morgan's men replied that all they knew was what 
they had heard. Men met the first time for a year. 

"Hello, Bob, hain't seen yer since last town meetin'. 
Put it there, old man. How are ye? Exclaimed Bob's 
friend. 

Each extends a hand, both laugh and shake. 

"What's the feeling up your way?" asks one. 

"We're against any new town house, 'cause taxes are 
high enough now," was the answer. 

The Republicans made no struggle but devoted their 
energies to aid the radicals. The day before one of the 
local clergy preached a sermon, "vote for the best man." 
. McDuff joined the press, wearing a long ulster, his 
pockets bulging at the hips. Candidates were closeted 
with "the man who heard it." The selectmen were dis- 
tributing town reports. The hall galleries were filled. 
A large delegation being there from Rockford to cheer 
the victory of Packard and howl at Morgan's defeat. 
Some of the voters were on the street, part were seated, 
others lounged about the corridors. The workers were 
fixing the sulky. Conspicuous was Chester Brown, a 
red faced man with a jovial disposition. He was six 
feet tall, and built in proportion. Chester was the first 
mate of the local ship, Democracy. 

A feeling of unrest pervaded the voters. They could 
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not see how Morgan was going to run Mossman on an 
independent ticket and win. 

Brown and McDuif flew here and there posting the 
faithful, bracing up the weak, quenching the thirsty 
and whispering instructions. 

Boggs, with the Democratic ballots in a hand bag, en- 
tered the hall. Candidates and boys rushed for them. 
Many a Republican father has reprimanded his son for 
distributing ballots for Morgan. Many a boy was thus 
initiated in the machine, to later become a supporter of 
the Boss. When a candidate was in danger, the Boss 
got some influential citizen to pass the doubtful voters 
Democratic ballots. This was known as filibustering. 
Everything was going accordingto Hoyle. Not a Demo- 
crat had been defeated. 

"Prepare your ballots for superintendent of schools," 
shouted the Moderator, holding on high, and face out- 
ward the ballot box. 

The hour had come when the political clock would 
strike the death knell of William L. Morgan, so thought 
his enemies. 

The voters, four hundred strong, crowded into the 
hall, edged, pushed, crushed and forced their way 
toward the box. Armed with Packard ballots they in- 
tended to destroy the citadel of the Ring. Turning to 
the Town Clerk, the Moderator asked for the check 
list. 

Groans, jeers, and hisses filled the hall. Once before 
that trick had been successfully worked on them. But 
Payton this time had attended to having all his men le- 
gally listed. 

Again the Moderator, swinging the box, advanced 
and cried: — "Prepare your ballots." 

Again the mass surged like a mighty billow against 
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the platform. The Moderator having been passed a 
letter by Brown, waved his hand for silence,and read, 
amidst profound stillness, this letter, — 

Mr. Chester Brown, 

Kenton, Maine. 
My dear sir, — 

The act to have the superintendent of schools elected 
not by the people, but by the school committee, was 
passed and signed by the governor March the 15th., inst. 
Any election, after that date by the people will be null 
and void. 

Yours for good schools, 

P. Smith Standish, 

State Sup't. 

The people stood dumbfounded, appreciating not. 
They were brought to their senses by somebody yelling, 
"Damn 'im," meaning Morgan. 

Jeers, hoots, and even oaths filled the hall. Political 
science had defeated the brute voting strength of the 
people. They now knew the meaning of Morgan's trips 
to Augusta that winter. In rage they rushed to where 
he sat, but they met the stone wall of his supporters. 
In all cases when angry waters surge against the rocks 
they are broken into spray. The meeting became a 
mob, and like a mob the forces of the radicals had been 
broken. 

"To the Club," cried a frenzied member. 

There they rushed and abused Morgan while he got 
his appropriations for water, lights, roads and contin- 
gent fund. 

The old crowd having been elected they were satis- 
fied. Less money than usual had been raised, hence 
"we tax payers" were satisfied! 

That evening it was being talked over in the Cabin, 
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when one of the pirates said: — "Well, Bill, Packard 
walked the plank all right." 

"Yes," answered Morgan, "but we neglected to tie 
his hands and pull out his tongue." 

"What do you mean by that. Bill?" was asked. 

"Mean, I mean," he replied, "that his cries may attract 
some passing sail, or he may swim ashore." 

"Can't do it," was their unanimous verdict. 

"Well," slowly replied the Boss, "I've seen it done." 

That same evening the committee elected Mossman 
as McDuff had predicted. 

When Packard entered their hall that evening he 
found his friends and Morgan's men using the same 
glasses. There were also present several Republicans, 
who that day had voted for Prohibition. Those strong 
supporters of that law are just as human, in the shank 
of the evening, as other mortals. 

"How do you feel, Mr. Packard?" was asked him. 

"Fine," was his answer. "We've been licked not by 
the people but by a combination of the state house Ring 
and Morgan. Whenever the people rise against a Boss, 
the bosses in the other party will help him. Who orig- 
inated the idea of having an official elected by a com- 
mittee, and not by the people? Did the people of this 
town ask for it to be done? It doesn't do any man any 
good to have it known that he's been defeated by brains. 
But it is the brains of a man who opens your safe, the 
brains of a Benedict Arnold, who sold American liberty. 
This fight's young. So am I. Morgan is against me 
because I want our party to be the party of the people, 
not as it is now, the party of the public service corpora- 
tions. I'm a Democrat, but not the voting tool of those 
corporations. 

"Morgan may say he's a Democrat, but that doesn't 
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make him one. Belonging to a church doesn't make a 
man a Christian. A parrot might say he's an eagle." 

"Say, Mr. Packard/' was asked, "What's a politician?" 

He replied: — "A man who sells the voting power of 
the people. When a man buys stock in a gold mine or 
an oil well, and gets cheated you say he's bought a gold- 
brick. When the people have elected a man who is con- 
trolled by a boss they've voted for a gold brick. Every 
year the people buy enough gold bricks to pave the 
streets of the New Jerusalem. Every year the people 
elect enough gold bricks to control the legislature for 
the bosses. A campaign's an auction. The Boss who 
bids the highest wins, and he bids for his masters. 

"Oh, no! We're not licked. We're only just learn- 
ing how to fight. We want to give the people concrete 
facts. There's no argument in abuse. There's no logic 
in slander. 

"Today our party papers say it is wrong for the other 
side to nominate a steam railroad man, but it is all 
right for us to put up an electric road man for gov- 
ernor. It's horrible for a Republican wild land owner 
to be in politics, but it's all right for one of the largest 
individual owners to be on our state committee. It's 
wrong for a man to sell liquor, and vote the Republican 
ticket, but it's all right if he gives his orders to a mem- 
ber of our state committee, who is the state agent for 
one of the largest Boston liquor firms. Our papers 
howl about republicans owning buildings where liquor 
is sold, but say nothing about the member of our state 
committee who rents such places. It's criminal for the 
other fellows to have anything to do with electric lights 
and politics, but it's all right for one of that trust to be 
on our state committee. 

"What we want, boys, is a candidate who is not in 
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any way allied with such interests. Have courage, 
boys, and in one year we'll twist the Ring from its axis 
in Maine." 

"Fellers," cried Jimmy Doyle, "I propose three cheers 
for the man who knows, and dares!" 



CHAPTER V. 

The Underground Railroad. 

Morgan's alliance with the state house Ring wias ex- 
posed by the defeat of Packard. He learned that the 
people considered his political treachery too contempti- 
ble for a man of his party standing. But the Boss knew 
how to feed the multitude on political bread and fishes. 
The "Sun" printed, shortly after that town meeting, the 
following : — 

"Hon. William L. Morgan, of Kenton, the Democratic 
leader of Kent county, was called to Boston yesterday 
by party leaders. It is thought by his friends that his 
mission will have a very important bearing on the next 
campaign. They make no secret of the fact that he re- 
grets party policy compelled him to defeat H. S. Pack- 
ard." 

When that was read it placed a new aspect on local 
politics. Some great movement must be on foot to help 
the local 'party. A mystery is a great thing in politics. 

When Packard read the article he thought not of 
coming campaigns, but of somebody who interested him 
more than politics. Immediately he telephoned to Mrs. 
Morgan, stating if no plans had been made he would go 
up to the Brown district fcr Bernice, the following Fri- 
day. She approved of his suggestion. 

Great was Bernice's surprise when he entered her 
school room that Friday afternoon. She was not only 
pleased to see him but also glad to know that her father 
would not oppose his attentions to her. 
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Her school was progressing so rapidly that Doctor 
Baker had decided that it was far enough advanced to 
appreciate Standish's lecture, on American poets. Any 
teacher who has not heard that magnificent lecture, that 
was delivered in a church vestry, when the teacher's 
convention was held in Boston, has been deprived of 
listening to an oratorical gem. 

The copy books, for writing, had been changed from 
the vertical to what is known as the medial system. A 
book agent had told the school committee that all the 
large cities had adopted the new system, so St. Johns, 
to be in style, did likewise. 

■ The roads were soft and muddy. For miles the horse 
was compelled to walk. That just suited the young 
people. There were two persons in Kent county who 
were glad that Paul Sargent had not introduced there 
his method of improving roads, by writing letters to the 
selectmen and road commissioner of the towns. 

When Mr. Packard called the next evening, Mrs. 
Morgan received him with such good cheer that he was 
convinced he was favorably considered by the lady. 
Naturally the conversation tended toward schools. To 
her questions he repliied: — 

"In my opmion the weakest part of our present sys- 
tem is the controlling force. By that I mean the school 
committees." 

"Why?" was asked. 

He replied, — "As a rule they're not qualified, and take 
no interest. After electing the superintendent they let 
him do all the work, even to approving the bills with- 
out their directions. They know nothing about grad- 
ing, school law, a teacher's qualifications, nor the stand- 
ard methods of instructions." 

They heard the front door open, and down the long 
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hall the approaching footsteps of a woman. The door 
opened and in walked Mrs. Grudston, a neighbor, filled 
to the brim with gossip. 

"My!" she exclaimed. 

Going down town for her mail that evening she had 
seen Packard call on the Morgans. Noticing a little later 
that there was no light in their parlor she, too, called, 
not so much on the Morgans, but as to learn how far 
advanced was the courtship. 

"Come right in," said Mrs. Morgan. 

The floor was hers. Mrs. Grudston commenced her 
hour's chatter by saying, — "They've heard from Bertie 
Jones. He says that Captain Hopkins ain't the man he 
thought he was. What do you think, Mrs. Morgan! 
He says they've pulled Captain Hopkins up for licking 
his sailors. Bertie says this'll be his last trip at sea." 

"I should think Frank Hopkins would be ashamed of 
himself," declared Mrs. Morgan. 

"He's such a lovable man about home, you wouldn't 
think he'd lick a sailor." 

"I'm sorry for Sam Parksell," continued the gossiper. 

"Why?" was asked. 

"My!" Mrs. Grudston exclaimed, "ain't you heard 
about it? He's gone crazy, crazy as a bed-bug. Doctor 
Hancock says they'll have to take him away right off." 

Mrs. Morgan was surprised and deeply touched. 
"What's the trouble?" she asked. 

"There's something mysterious about the whole 
thing," was the reply, Mrs. Grudston continued, "I un- 
derstand we're goin' to have a revival. Bessie Morton 
told me she was getting up a chorus for it." 

"I think the town needs it," said Mrs. Morgan. 

Mr. Packard shortened his call. When he departed 
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Mrs. Grudston's jaw and tongue were flying like the 
tiirails of a thresher; between breaths she said: — 

"I'm so sorry for Sam's poor little family, and his 
poor little children. Oh, dear! Just think of it, Mrs. 
Morgan, they have their organ only part paid for. 
... I understand that about all the converts at the 
last revival have back-slid." 

As Packard was leaving, Mrs. Morgan pleasantly re- 
marked to him, — "We've enjoyed your call. Be sure 
to come again, soon." 

For a few minutes he and Bernice chatted in the dimly 
lighted hall. 

"I don't blame you for fighting the Ring," she said. 
One moment he held her hand. 

"If Pa's not at home shall I see you Friday?" she 
softly asked him. ^ 

Bending nearer he whispered close to her cheek what 
he some day hoped to hear her speak, the word, "Yes." 
He spoke, only spoke, for his courage failed him. 

His mind was so turbulent that he knew he could not 
sleep, so he strolled into the country. The rising moon 
was beautifying the calm night. Before he realized it 
he had wandered to Warren's siding. There on the rail- 
road tracks stood a freight car, that was being unloaded. 
The men were silently and rapidly loading a hayrack 
with boxes, sugar barrels and kegs. He looked in as- 
tonishment, for he knew he was witnessing the "under- 
ground railroad." 

The traffic manager of that mysterious and nightly 
system of transporting contraband was Benjamin Ben- 
son, whose part was to deliver the goods. Benson lived 
in the heart of the city, Rockford, and kept his eight 
horses scattered about, so they would not create sus- 
picion. He was reticent and secretive, never was known 
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to express an opinion about any man or party. He 
made no demonstration of his fast accumulating for- 
tune. Benson had one habit, attending church every 
Sunday, for that makes a villian respectable in the es- 
timation of his neighbors. He received his orders from 
the "regulars" and from them only, but when perplexed 
he always called on Morgan for advice. 

The "regulars" were the dealers in the ardent, who 
supported the Ring, both politically and financially, and 
were in turn licensed to sell by being protected by the 
Boss. They gave their orders to the liquor drummers, 
as many as eight of whom made regular business calls 
to Kent county. The member of the Democratic State 
Committe did not call as often, for he had an under- 
standing with Morgan, who helped him to get as large 
a patronage in the county as was politically consistent. 

It was Morgan's part to out-general his Republican 
opponent, to fool the sheriff, clear the tracks, spirit away 
witnesses, drive the noddle headed out of business, act 
as a collection agency for the large firms and protect 
every violator of law who recognized his leadership. 

He'd go to the sheriff and say, "Tot, there's going to 
be a load of stuff come in tonight at Kenton." 

It being the sheriff's duty to enforce the law, he would 
go to that railroad station and wait for the freight train. 
While he was thus attending to his duties ^he contra- 
band would be landed at Warren's siding and trans- 
ported by Benson either to the dealers, or to some hid- 
ing place. 

If, by c!iance, the sheriff, or any of his men, found any 
contraband they seized it, for if it did belong to a regu- 
lar he was not doing business with the right people, or 
in the right way. The sheriff did business with no one 
but the Boss. If he received any presents or considera- 
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tions he was able to honestly say he knew not from 
whence they came, and being human he did not care. 
Many a sheriff has retired from office without even see- 
ing the color of blood money. The campaign is 
financed by the Boss and the sheriff, if he is a wise 
man, is not going to kill the goose that lays the golden 

Morgan might go to him and say, "Tot, there'll be a 
vessel come in to Coburn tonight with a cargo of rum." 

The sheriff would go to that place with honest in- 
tentions, but would find no rum, for it had been landed 
elsewhere. 

Morgan took care of the sheriff by lying to him, and 
he would fool the temperance cranks through his friends 
who belonged to the Civic League. When the League's 
agent came around annually to collect the dollar dues, 
he would give Morgan's man the names of the good 
citizen's, who belonged to the League, and these men 
would be watched, and any movement they made was 
known to the Ring. But it took all of Morgan's wits to 
out-general the Republican Morgans. They would do 
all in their power in an underhanded way to harrass 
him. 

Liquor once delivered will be sold. It may be an 
exaggeration, but if Moosehead lake were whiskey, and 
a hotel was built to cover it, and the proprietor received 
word a sheriff was en route to search the place, the lake 
would disappear. Talk about sleight of hand! And 
taking a barrel of things out of a plug hat, at one of 
those exhibitions. That is nothing compared to how 
a dealer can make boxes, kegs, and bottles disappear. A 
regular rum-seller is indeed a marvellous magician. No 
clairvoyant has yet described the labyrinth of his hiding 
places. 
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Packard was now seeing what the people know ex- 
ists, a mysterious, noiseless, secretive system of trans- 
porting liquor — the famous underground railroad of 
Kent County. 

Once, most of the men of Maine would have assisted 
a negro to freedom. Not that they loved the black man, 
but that they believed he was entitled to liberty. 

In these days most of the men of Maine will assist 
the underground. Not that they love rum, but that 
they believe that the prohibitory law is an encroach- 
ment on liberty. 

When the rack was loaded Packard saw the crew 
cover the load with hay, and then bundle aboard. Soon 
he heard a male and female voice singing that beautiful 
hymn, "Over Jordan." 

When he reached Main street he saw Chester Brown 
standing beneath an electric light acting as if he had 
lost something. With a sputter the light went out, and 
at the same moment the hay-rack with its joyous crowd 
went by. 

"What's that crowd?" he asked Brown. 

"A sabbath-school picnic, just getting home from ,a 
ride," was Brown's answer. 

The sacralige filled Packard with contempt. The 
Democratic court house Ring ridicules its opponents 
for their hypocrisy, he thought. What about the under- 
ground and its loads of poison? Poison that will pilfer 
the senses, demoralize the ideas, weaken the strength, 
degredate the social position, ruin the health and per- 
vert the brain of the man who drinks it! Yes, and de- 
lude him to vote for the Ring, who profits by his down- 
fall. 

Rum will ruin a man, but he will retain enough man- 
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hood to warn his fellow beings. No man who has looked 
upon the wine when red, and been initiated in the Lodge 
of Hell, but regrets when he sees a boy taking his first 
drink. 

"Mr. Brown," said Packard, "you fellows ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves. Such political actions are con- 
temptible." ' 

" 'Tain't us, 'tis the other fellers, who ought to be 
ashamed, they put the law on the books,' answered 
Brown. "It takes votes, Packard, to win elections." 

Down the street walked the two men to Packard's 
office. Brown filled his pipe, lay back in a chair and 
commenced to talk. 

"Wing's getting ready for trouble," he said. 

"How do you know?" asked Packard, mystified. 

"Know!" thundered Brown, "hain't they going to 
have a revival? Didn't Dr. Hancock say Sam Parksell's 
crazy ?" 

Packard was perplexed, and asked, "What's that got 
to do with politics?" 

"Do with politics," exclaimed Brown, "it's politics. 
The real thing. Can't you see what they're up to ?" con- 
tinued Chester. "Well, I'll give you a few pointers, 
Packard. The Republican weather-vane of Maine is 
the pulpit. Read their party papers for clouds, then 
look at the vane and you can tell what kind of political 
weather we're going to have on the liquor question. 
Wing's (Republican boss) got a cyclone stored up in 
Rockford. Hain't he had two ministers preaching and 
writing letters in the papers about whether or not there's 
a hell ? See how nice they trimmed Sam !" 

"But," said Packard, "he's a Republican." 

"That's just it, Packard," continued Brown, "he got 
started before they intended for him to get a-going." 
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"Honestly, Brown, I can't see what youVe driving at," 
said Packard. 

Brown was quite indignant and answered, — "You re- 
formers never make politicians. That's why you al- 
ways lose after youVe been in office, you're like com- 
ets." 

Packard could not but admire Brown's philosophy, 
but could not understand the simile. 

"Comets," continued Brown, "scare the ignorant and 
superstitious. But, Packard, them people wouldn't know 
there was a comet in the sky if they didn't read it in 
thie papers. You reformers scare ignorant candidates 
and superstitious party workers, in proportion to the 
space the newspapers advertise you. But I've noticed 
this, that reformers, like comets, disappear without do- 
ing any damage, and they go out of sight tail* last." 

"But, Mr. Brown, what's that got to do with the un- 
der^ ground?" asked Packard. 

Brown, nonchalantly said, — "Well, the boys are put- 
ting in a supply for trouble. They know it's coming. 
Old Bill says so and he can tell a rum war one year 
ahead. First a revival. Then some long-haired men. 
Then a paranoiac. Then Hell. That's what makes a 
rum-war." 

"What next, Chester?" asked the lawyer. 

Solemnly, he replied, — "In late years, a Democratic 
victory." 

Packard was enjoying his first lecture on practical 
politics. Brown amused him, and he encouraged him" 
to continue. 

"Yes, Packard, Sam's a paranoiac," said Brown. 

"Heavens, Mr. Brown, what's that?" asked Packard. 

"Well," continued Chester, "he's most frequently seen 
and found in Maine. He's a man who's gone crazy, bug- 
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house, on some question, like rum or war. He gets his 
commands from God to either save all mankind from 
sin by Shilohing, or relieving us of the curse of rum by 
swearing out warrants. Sam's one all right. Only he 
gets his orders from Wing. But then, Packard, a Re- 
publican can't tell the difference between the voice of 
God and that of the bosses. 

"Sam saw Wing, who told him that he must swear 
out some warrants pretty soon. Sam got all muddled up 
and started in before the revival. He swore out one 
today. If the Underground hadn't got their clothes-line 
telegraph working, Squinks would have got caught. 
When Wing heard of it he sent for Dr. Hancock, who 
came here tonight. They examined Sam this evening. 
His boy told me all about it. 

"Hancock had a set of calipers, and measured how thick 
Sam's head was, then he took a tape-measure and found 
out how big 'round it was. Then he took the cube root 
of each ear, and measured the diameter of each nostril. 
Then he looked into his mouth and found Sam had lost 
his right wisdom tooth — that unbalanced his brain." 

Packard layed back and laughed. He knew Hancock 
was a power in Maine. He could stand before any jury 
and convict or acquit a man by saying "Yes" or "No." . 
He held the sanity of Maine in the palm of his hand, 
just as Gowin controls prohibitory legislation. 

"Well, sir," continued Brown, "then they gave him 
the taste test." 

"Gracious, Brown, what's that?" the lawyer asked. 

"It's this, replied Brown, "send to the hotel and get 
a half pint of their whiskey. Blindfold the man and 
give him the whiskey to drink, then let him drink a mix- 
ture of cayenne pepper, blue vitirol, brown sugar and 
water, and if he can tell the diifference his taste is all 
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right. But Sam kicked. He said if he was going to die 
he was going to go to Heaven sober, and his wife told 
the Doctor that she was awfully down on rum. But that 
didn't phase Hancock. He made Sam wink seventeen 
times, and take off his left shoe. And Sam stood the 
test." Then they gave him the sight test." 

"What's that?" asked Packard. 

Brown continued, — j"It's this, pass a man a ballot and 
tell him to mark it. If he marks it in the Republican 
column he's got limited insanity. That is, he'll get 
cured before the next election, and be home to vote. If 
he marks Democratic, then he's hopelessly crazy, and 
never will get an election furlough." 

Packard was interested to know what Sam did, so he 
asked, — "How did Sam mark his?" 

"Couldn't mark it," answered Brown. "How could 
he, Packard? Wing hadn't told him whether to go Pro- 
hibition or Republican. When Wing and Hancock got 
together this evening, Hancock said he didn't know 
what was best to do with Sam. Send him to the million 
dollar male wing at Bangor, where he would be in sol- 
itude, or down to the summer resort at Widow's Island, 
with its forty thousand dollar steam laundry, where his 
mind would be soothed by the murmuring ocean, or put 
him in the fifty thousand dollar pig-pen at Augusta. 

"Wing said, for God's sake Doc do something with 
him. If you can't do anything better send him up to 
Lewiston and let him write editorials for the Journal. 
Hancock shook his head and said they couldn't do that, 
for the Journal was no longer a Republican institution. 

"What will they do with him, Chester?" asked Pack- 
ard. 

"Mark my word, Packard," replied Brown, "if they 
don't take him away, and he'll show up here again after 
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Wing has got his revival going full blast. He's just 
crazy now, on God's commands. Then he'll be a noble 
courageous citizen, under Wing's orders." 

When Browrn was leaving, Packard asked him, — 
'^Chester, what do you think is the best solution of the 
rum question?" 

He answered, — "Packard, they can't improve much on 
the old Bangor plan. What I'd like to see is the teeth 
pulled out of the present law by repealing the search 
and seizure clauses and make it an indictable crime, pay- 
able in fine. That would give us as good a license as 
we want." 

The next morning Brown called on Packard with a 
copy of the "Morning Sun" in his hand. Placing it be- 
fore the lawyer he, with a smile, said, — "Read that !" 

It read : — "The Sunday School picnic was a great suc- 
cess." 

"There," said Brown, "that's a notice to all who un- 
derstand that Benson has delivered the goods." 

Packard meditated. He was disgusted. "Mr. Brown," 
he said, "politics are a humbug." 

Brown was serious. "Y9u're wrong, dead wrong, 
Packard," he said. 

Placing his ham-like hand on the lawyer's shoulder, 
he solemnly continued, — "That's just where the people 
make a mistake. They take it all as a joke." 

"How will Morgan take it?" asked Packard. 

"Like a good skipper," responded Brown, "when he 
sees a storm, he will take in sail, and weather it out. 
Packard," he continued, "I'll tell you what politics 
are. They're a scientific system of swindling. When 
the people wake up and get mad 'cause they're being 
swindled then somebody will have to take in sail." 

And Packard thought it would be the Plunderer.. 



CHAPTER VI. 
The Pirate's Charts. 

The first time a young man goes to a state convention 
the party leaders are pointed out to him by the older 
delegates. Each celebrity is tersely described. 

"There's Pennell, he's a scientific fighter. There's 
Greenfield, he bolted Bryan." "Yes, that's Windy Bill 
Hunnewell. There goes Montgomery, he's a fine ora- 
tor." "There's Bill Morgan, he's a power," was how the 
Boss was laudated. 

The state conventions, like the legislature, were dom- 
inated by the party lobbies. After election the lobbies 
of the two old parties became united and composed the 
legislative lobby. 

The Democratic lobby was composed of wild-landers, 
railroad lawyers, representatives of the telephone, elec- 
tric road and lighting companies, steamboat companies 
(trust), water works men, liquor agents and frenzied 
financiers. They met in council the night before the 
state convention, and decided who would be nominated 
and write the party platform. The convention ratified 
their opinions, nominated their men, promoted their plat- 
form and acted as the political tool of the trust controlled 
state committee. 

Some wise delegate, usually a man who inherited his 
party influence and political position, ordered, yes, de- 
manded that the party organize. Another orator, who 
probably bolted Bryan, would plead for harmony. If 
they had requested the convention to sing, some possess- 
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ing the natural gifts would have done so, but the ma- 
jority of the delegates would be unable to respond. 

So it is with organizations. Some are natural political 
organizers, like Hanna, Manley and Morgan. All can 
improve. Each of the great organizers had a system, 
but Morgan's system is the most practical for Maine. 

In the rear of Morgan's coal and wood office was a 
large room — the Cabin of the Jolly Rogers. In the 
center of this was a long table, on which stood a large 
card index box, and usually littered with papers. Along 
the walls were drawers numbered i, 2, 3, 4, and so on, 
that contained envelopes marked and numbered to cor- 
respond with the cards in the index box. In one corner 
of the Cabin was a magnificent fireplace. There was 
where Morgan spent all his leisure time, perfecting his 
system of political charts. 

In every town there are some men who take an inter- 
est in dogs, hens, music, boats, horses or guns. So there 
is in every community a man who takes an interest in 
politics and things political. Some men go gunning and 
tramp for hours, carrying a gun to return to return 
home with no game, but satisfied. Others sit in the hot 
sun for hours, or follow the banks of a brook for miles, 
and return home with no fish, but satisfied. These men 
think it foolish for another man to spend on his hobby, 
what they spend on their hobby — guns, boats or horses. 

Politics were Morgan's hobby. The huntsman has 
been known to violate the game laws, the fisherman to 
poach, but when the Morgans violated an election law, 
they were corrupt. 

Filling a red squirrel with lead, chasing for hours a 
little rabbit with dogs is manly, racing horses is the 
sport of kings, but to take an interest in public affairs 
IS to demonstrate a corrupt turn of mind. This fact is 
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self evident. Different men have different ways of en- 
joying life. While others were enjoying their hobbies, 
Morgan also was enjoying his. 

The voting list of each town in his county was kept 
on a separate file. These lists he got from the tax 
assessors books and from the political canvasses com- 
piled by his agents, the town committees. From the 
school canvass he learned what boys were becoming 
voters. 

Each voter in each town was tabulated, age, occupa- 
tion, habits, sick or crippled, or out of town, and if so, 
where, and how much money was needed to get him 
to return to vote; his politics. Republican, Democratic, 
Socialist, Prohibitionist, Independent, disaffected; split, 
for whom ; paid to vote Democratic ; paid to stay away, 
being a Republican ; money, price for political work ; re- 
marks, — were among the headings used in tabulation. 

Age was more important than people considered. Men 
were classified, twenty-one to thirty, thirty to forty, 
forty to fifty years and the old. If below thirty he was 
induced to carry a torch, and to perform manual labor, 
if below forty he was to sit in the audience and lead the 
cheering at party rallies, if below fifty he was to call on 
the old men, the nestors, and invite them to sit on the 
platform, when the orators were stumping the county. 

Young men will work harder and ask less reward than 
the others. From thirty to fifty is the age of office hold- 
ing. The old men, the party veterans, by sitting on the 
platform, make the rally respectable and give an air of 
stability to the local party. Each had to play his part 
on that stage of civic life. If he was a mean man he 
could at least carry a torch, if he was liberal, he gave 
money, if lazy he could sit on the platform, if old he 
could narrate the valor of the dear old party. A few led. 
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the majority followed, all did their parts. Every man, 
with no exception, was at least induced to mark his bal- 
lot at the head of the Democrat column. 

Occupation: — ^A stone cutter, fisherman, lumberman, 
limeburner, weaver, shoe-maker, business man, sailor, 
was also classified. 

Every class of workers had its leader or most popular 
man. He was induced to accept a committeeship, or 
might be an available candidate for office. If his class 
of workers was large it was good politics to have one 
of their number on the ticket. To each worker of that 
class was sent literature, telling how high the Democrats 
regarded those men — the voters. If the other party nom- 
inated some man who had spoken or worked against that 
class of workers they were notified of that horrible act. 
It would do no particular good to send such literature 
to voters not interested. Hence each trade was classi- 
fied and kept on a separate file. What might interest a 
lobster fisherman in Lincoln county might not interest 
a farmer in Aroostook. This method of distributing lit- 
erature was one way of rigging public opinion. As each 
class of workers was classified, and listed, so were the 
corporations. 

Its capitalization, officers and directors, business, 
whether or not it belonged to an anti-union association, 
whether or not its working men were organized, if so 
who were their leaders. 

If possible, Morgan had his lieutenants elected as of- 
ficers in the corporations and labor unions. Every day 
the Boss clipped from the newspapers what information 
was printed that would ever have any use as a political 
item. The source of his political information was the 
newspapers. They ^ere regularly read, clipped and 
every item indexed and filed* 
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Under classified business, Richard Roe, saloon-keeper, 
would be found. His former occupation, nationality, 
place of business, who went his bail, who sold him his 
goods, who loafed in his place, how much he gave to the 
campaign, and his politics, oral or actual. Thus, in 
draw Number 7 was the stone business, in draw Number 
26 the saloon business. 

Under the tabulation of solid would be found John 
Smith, went to the polls rain or shine, voted his party- 
ticket, be the issue gold or silver, ring or anti-ring, cabal 
or no cabal. Solid men as far as the politicians were con- 
cerned were dead men. 

Under split would be found a Democrat who had in- 
timated he was going to vote for some Republican candi- 
date who was a friend, a relative, a fraternal brother, or 
perhaps held a mortgage on the Democrat's house or 
farm. Perhaps his reason for cutting the Democrat were 
purely personal or he might be looking for revenge. 
Every wire was pulled to prevent such party treason. If 
the man was stubborn then Morgan at some opportune 
time would chance to meet him. The conversation would 
become political. 

"Really, Mr. Janes," Morgan would say in a regretful 
tone, "I'm surprised that a prominent Democrat like 
you is going to vote the Republican ticket. We've al- 
ways considered you as one of the party leaders, one of 
the solidest Democrats in town. Mr. Janes, it hurts the 
party to have its most influential men, like you, doing 
such things. We can't afford to lose men like you, Mr. 
Janes. I hope you'll think better of it. Then, Mr. 
Janes, I don't think it does a man any good to change 
his politics. Do you?" 

"But, Mr. Morgan, Fm only going to vote for Jones," 
Janes would answer, and perhaps give his reasons for 
his intention. 
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"Oh! I see," the Boss would continue, "You're only 
going to vote for Jones. The Republicans have been 
claiming you and honestly, Mr. Janes, it made me feel 
bad to have them bragging about it." 

Before the election some party worker would see that 
Janes understood how to split his ballot. 

If It became known that some Republican was going 
to split his ticket and vote for a Democrat, then Morgan, 
at the earliest safe time would call on that gentleman. 
First the Boss shook his hand, and such a hand-shake! 
Slapping Vose on the back he would congratulate him 
by saying: — 

"Glad to know you're with us. You're showing the 
proper spirit. I tell you, Mr. Vose, the people are getting 
more independent every year. I'm glad to see it. The 
independent voter, sir, is the salvation of this country. 
Keep this kinder quiet, and I'll remember it." 

Disaffected meant, — For some reason, perhaps for 
principle, Richard Kyle has changed from a Democrat 
to a Republican. This information sounded like a fire 
bell to the average candidate. Morgan simply found out 
where the fire was, and tried to save the man. All good 
political captains, when uncertain about the lay of the 
land, consult their charts ; so did Morgan. 

If nothing of importance, relative to this Richard Kyle, 
was found on the voting list, Morgan would next con- 
sult the Clerk of Courts report, published after each 
term of the Supreme Court. The Boss had there listed 
all the criminal cases settled in that court, for the last 
twenty-five years. No Richard Kyle. He would then 
look over the Probate Coure records, no mention of this 
Kyle. Then he would examine the County Treasurer's 
report. He had, there, listed all the small and large 
criminal cases, originating before the Trial Justices ^nd 
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other Judges. No trace of the man. He next consulted 
the list of all the mortgages recorded in Kent county, 
but still no clew. 

Under the list of occupations he could find no infor- 
mation. But in the lists of habits he would find that 
Richard Kyle was interested in baseball. He was now 
on the trail of some political influence. The Boss would 
cross the street to the drug store of the old N. E. League 
first-baseman, Charles Duxie, and call for a soda. While 
sipping the drink Morgan would carelessly remark, 
"Charles, baseball seems kind of dead this year." 

The druggist had learned that a remark like that 
meant that the Boss wanted to talk baseball, so he re- 
plied, — "Yes, Mr. Morgan, the boys don't take the inter- 
est they did when I played on the Fall Rivers." 

To the rear room the two men would go, one to listen 
and the other to once more tell the story of his famous 
two-bagger. 

Standing by the stove with a broom for a bat stick, 
Duxie would once more narrate: — 

"Yes, Mr. Morgan, I remember that game well. . . 

. . I seemed to know that he would try a straight 

one on me When I tapped the plate I eyed 

him I met it fair and when the dust had 

lifted I was on second We won the pen- 
nant, that game." 

"Duxie, do you know a baseball player by the name of 
Kyle?" asked the Boss. 

Duxie stood for a moment and thought before he an- 
swered. "The only Kyle I know Mr. Morgan, was 
Dickie Kyle who played on the Warren's some twenty 
years ago." 

"That's the man, Duxie," declared the Boss. "This 
feller, Charles, is naturally a Democrat, but he's wander- 
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ing from the fold. See if you can't get him interested in 
the old party." 

In one week every old time base-ballist, who was in- 
terested in politics was coaxing, inducing, influencing 
and. working with Dickie Kyle. Had this Kyle been a 
hunter, a fisherman or a gunner, a nice little party of the 
most prominent Democrat politicians who supported 
such hobbies would have invited him to join them. The 
party workers used every method their wits could invent 
to hold their men in line. They would promise, brag on 
and perhaps try to frighten the back-sliding voter. If 
they failed and saw it was useless then they simply 
dropped him, and never mentioned his name. They 
would avoid talking politics with him, for to them he 
was dead. 

Purchasable: — The power of money to directly influ- 
ence men to vote, for any party, is overestimated. The 
Australian system of voting and the Morey booths have 
decreased political barter. Then, many men who were 
once considered trustworthy will now accept all the 
money they can get, and vote as they wish. There are 
politicians in different sections of the state, who have 
an aptness for using money, such men are dangerous 
political opponents. 

John K. Dosh, Republican, three dolleCrs, McDuflF. 

This entry meant that Dosh, who normally was a Re- 
publican, would, for three dollars, vote the Democratic 
ticket. There was no good for any other man than 
McDuflF trying to do business with Dosh. From McDuff, 
and him alone, would the other accept money. From 
any other man Dosh would consider the offer of money 
an insult to his American manhood. Morgan's piratical 
chart showed that in every town there were McDuffs. 
Those McDuffs and their friends made a block of voters. 
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Henry Mills, Democrat, two dollars, Brown. This 
entry meant that Mills, for some reason, was given two 
dollars by Brown. Brown and his friends made another 
block of voters. 

Purchasable to stay away: — Manford H. Dyke, Re- 
publican, P. A., four dollars. Sands. This entry meant 
that Dyke, a Republican, would, for four dollars, given 
to him by Sands, stay away from the polls. The name of 
Sands appeared frequently on the Pirate's charts. The 
Sands' of Kent county were in the liquor business, fruit 
venders and foremen in shops and mills. They and their 
friends made another block of voters. 

The Sunday before election each liquor dealer, who 
had the courage, gave to the voters of the other side 
intoxicating drinks that contained knock-out drops. In 
many towns there was no man who had the courage to 
do that most dangerous kind of political work. 

In one town in Kent county, during the campaign of 
1904, a prominent Republican had eight men locked in 
his stable cellar. The Democratic constable was noti- 
fied by one of the voters wives that her husband had been 
missing since the Saturday afternoon before election. 
The officer could find no trace of the man, but a dog 
owned by the voter located his master that Monday 
afternoon. The cellar door was broken in and the little 
party of valiant citizens rescued. The Republican kid- 
napper had the door repaired and sent the Democrats 
the bill. Party managers used more money to settle 
such scrapes than the public appreciated. In the cam- 
paign of 1906 a prominent Democrat was sent to a neigh- 
boring town to do some important party work. He 
called on an old acquaintance, a Republican, and together 
they had a social drink. The Democrat woke up in 
Boston. 
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The wives of many men are Democrats in sympathy, 
and aid the party workers in keeping their Republican 
husbands from the polls. When a man once loses his 
interest in elections he may not vote for years, then, 
perhaps, spoil his ballot. In 1906 a man who had not 
voted for years was induced to vote that September. He 
entered the booth with his ballot, and wrote his name 
on the board shelf, then deposited his unmarked ballot 
in the box. A man who sells his vote at least votes, 
but a man who takes money to stay away from the polls 
is a political coward. 

Teams: — George Styles, Democrat, team, Fripp. This 
entry meant that Styles must be transported to the polls 
by Fripp. Each Fripp in each town had his list of such 
voters. The Fripps and their friends made another 
block of voters. Certain men will ride with only such 
men. Some would ride with a prominent citizen but 
would not ride with a Fripp. About one week before 
election the Boss gave to each Fripp his list of voters 
to be transported. Usually Fripp received five dollars 
for election's day work and one dollar for every voter 
he transported. Each Fripp carried something on his 
hip, for many voters want a starter in the form of liquid 
sociability. 

The time when all these men were to vote was re- 
corded and given to the man with the check list, a 
checker. Thus, if a Fripp was going to vote a man at 
ten A. M., and failed by noon, the checker would inform 
Morgan, who would send one of the strongest party 
workers or some prominent citizen after the voter. 
Election evening all the drivers, the checkers, the block 
leaders, lieutenants and party workers would meet in 
the Cabin to report their days work, which the Boss re- 
corded. If a worker lost a man he truthfully gave the 
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reason, if he knew. Some of the^e excuses are really 
laughable. 

William D. Cord, Democrat, Bath, seven dollars, Mrs. 
W. D. Cord. This entry meant that Cord was in Bath, 
and would return home to vote for seven dollars. If a 
voter was within fifty miles of the polls the Boss would 
see his father, mother, wife or best girl, for information, 
and guarantee the money needed for his return. If Mor- 
gan found the voter would not or could not return, then 
his name would be used by some repeater. 

The election officers honestly might not know this 
Cord. During the rush some out of town man, who had 
voted in his own town, would call for Cord's ballot. The 
repeater was usually some party enthusiast, who saw no 
harm in voting to defeat the state house Ring, that sent 
fraudulent ballots to St. George and Rockport. The Ring 
was forgiven by its party, and it was as easy for a Dem- 
ocrat to overlook as it was for a Republican to forgive. 

Repeating was more prevalent along the coast than 
in any other part of the state. A party leader would visit 
one of the outer islands and secure a list of the men's 
names living there. No attention was paid to age or 
nationality. This list would be recorded in several 
towns, the selectmen accepting the politicians word that 
such men actually were legal voters. These voters did 
not see the daily papers and many of them may never 
have voted. In a very recent campaign twelve such 
men voted in two towns, they were told they voted for 
governor in one, and for the rest of the officers in an- 
other town. They innocently folowed the directions. 

Willie Foolish: — Republican, Demon. This entry 
meant that Demon would get Foolish so drunk that he 
could not vote his ticket. Republican. Every town had 
its Demon, the liquor depot of the ring. His liquors 
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were of two kinds, pure and doctored, (knock-out drops). 
When any voter wanted a smile the block leader would 
accomodate him, but when he wanted a bottle they sent 
him to Demon with a card. If his card read "Boston" 
it meant for Demon to give him a half pint, if "Chicago" 
a pint, if "New York" a quart. If Demon got a vote 
under the influence of political fire-water on Sunday he 
would send for the Boss to have a "shot." That meant 
the intoxicated man would be placed under the influence 
of morphine, by a hypodermic injection — a shot. 

The preliminary canvass was made in July. On look- 
ing over his lists Morgan estimated he could rely on two 
hundred and sixty straight, solid Democratic voters in 
his town. The only expense those men would be was 
the cost of the party rallies. The object of such public 
political meetings was to awaken party spirit and dem- 
onstrate that once more the grand old party had set its 
face against the foe, and was championing these princi- 
pals so dear to every loyal Democratic heart. 

The obtaining of political information was called can- 
vassing, the classification of all such information was 
organization, the execution of all plans to increase the 
party vote by the aid of the McDuff, Brown, Fripp, 
Sands, and the Demon block of voters, was politics. A 
Boss can plan and organize, but cannot execute unless 
he has the sinews of political war, money. The politician 
who could raise the price was the Boss who finally con- 
trolled the party. They might defeat him today, but 
the next day he won, and ultimately controlled the 
party's political organization. 

Political corruption was common to both the old 
aprties. The citizen who accepted a committeeship 
thinking he could purify the party, was soon recorded 
as a failure or defeated for re-election. 
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The sources of money were National Committee, 
State Committee, present office holders, candidates for 
elective offices and appointive offices, prominent Dem- 
ocrats and all people like the liquor element, public ser- 
vice corporations and social pirates, who profited by the 
non-enforcement of the criminal law. 

If the pirates had done a good business and liked the 
personel of the party ticket, they did not have to be 
coaxed, solicited or frightened. They were anxious for 
the good thing to continue as were the candidates de- 
sirous of being elected. All the liquor element were di- 
vided into two classes, those holding and those not hold- 
ing a United States liquor stamp. Bill Nye said **he 
would take only two offices, the Presidency of the United 
States or Sheriff of Cumberland county." The Presi- 
dency was the more honorable, the shrievalty the more 
profitable. 

The prominent men were solicited by the Boss in 
person. This list included all captains of industry, mill 
men, corporation magnates, small business men and 
those who would expect political favors. A corpora- 
tion employing a large force of men might be planning 
to meet labor agitation. The politician was at such times 
of inestimable value, for he could, through his lieuten- 
ants, turn the men's line of thought. The strongest ties 
some men have is their party allegience. We have known 
a strike to be made to injure the other party, and one set- 
tled to help the Democracy. 

A public service corporation, like a telephoning com- 
pany, might be intending to have its charter amended 
at the coming legislature, then they would throw in some 
money for the Boss, because they would want his as- 
sistance at Augusta. 

An electric road might be compelled to build a new 
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bridge that coming year, or might want to tear up some 
streets, then they too would add financial assistance to 
Morgan's campaign. 

Some piratical corporation might be out on a octopus 
raid, devouring all the small firms it could draw by its 
legal, political, social, and financial tentacles into its trus- 
tified maw. The little fellows would then become inter- 
ested in politics, and assist Morgan financially. The big 
fish eat the little fish, and they, in turn were caught in 
Morgan's net. 

After the adjournment of the legislature, the Trusts, 
like pirates of old, divided civic plunder and alloted to 
each Morgan his share, according to the work he had 
done. 

After the canvassing and organization were completed, 
then the Boss would examine the battle line of his en- 
emj; Each and every candidates legislative, social and 
industrial record was studied. Never did Morgan fail 
to find some weak place in his opponents political breast- 
works. 

Like a flash, against that man or measure, the Boss, 
through his party newspapers, orators, workers, block- 
leaders and agitators, would hurl missels of mud, facts 
and arguments, and, if needed, lies. The campaign was 
won. 

Marching a brigade of torchers here; playing a band 
there; speaking an orator in this town, a labor agitator 
in that town; burning red-fire at rural rallies, and pla- 
carding cities ; advertising his political cancer-cure in the 
newspapers; magnifying the faults of his opponents; 
laudating the virtues of his candidates; exposing their 
graft; shouting from the house-tops, "Down with the 
ring rule!" sending to some conservative, to others so- 
cialistic literature; tricking the easy; voting his blocks; 
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— the Boss so moved his forces on the civic battle field 
that when the ballots were counted on election night he 
had successfully defended his own territory, and, often- 
times, added new kingdoms to his political empire. 

Then the party celebrated the peoples victory, after 
which they would sleep until some political Gabriel 
awoke them for another election. 

To kill deer is sport, to land trout is fun, to chase rab- 
bits is manly ; but to the politicians they were tame play 
when compared to human game, politics. 

The politician may be defeated — so was Napoleon I He 
may be compelled to surrender — as did General Lee! 
He may be killed at the Capitol, by his friends — So was 
Ceasar! But he left a trail of civic blood in every town 
and city through which his army marched, and chang- 
ing the System, alone, in time, can obliterate his plund- 
ering career. 



CHAPTER VII. 
The Boiler Room. 

The janitor of the county building of Kent county was 
Winnie Blackthorn. Although he held numerous po- 
litical offices, acted as the advisor of Sheriff Totman's 
staff of deputies and was the Mayor's wet nurse, yet, he 
had only one duty to perform, he must be on hand when 
the grand jury set. 

Luigi, the Italian bandit, made his headquarters in the 
catacombs beneath the city of Rome. Underneath the 
county building were subterranean passages, granite 
vaults, cells, dark-holes, rooms lighted through grated 
windows, and Winnie's den, the boiler room. What the 
office is to the business man, the Capitol to the State, 
the throne room to the King, the headquarters to the 
army general, so was that boiler room to the Boss. 

Above it was bounded by the Grand Jury room, on 
the west by the sheriff's room, on the north by the seized 
hard liquor room, on the south by the seized soft liquor 
room, and from the east entered the Kings, Potentates, 
and Satraps who ruled in the political empire of the 
modern Moloch. 

There, during the meetings of the Grand Jury, sat the 
Boss. Whether by accident, or by the devise of man, 
the acoustic properties of the boiler room were perfect 
by the aid of a certain instrument to receive the sounds 
spoken in the room above. 

As Cerebus watched the gates of Hades, so Winnie 
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guarded that political hell, his den, in order that nobody 
could intrude on the Boss while eavesdropping. 

The masses allowed men of Morgan's kind, in their 
day, to rule as did the kings of old. But the people 
outgrew the idea that the kings were divine, and are 
outgrowing the fallacy that politicians are powers. 

They were pirates, who cruised our civic seas and 
flew their flag of black as long as the people tolerated 
them. In his day the Boss was a captain pirate, for, in 
his time, changing from one party to the other was 
changing in name only. Canvassing and organizing 
were only a small part of his work, for he had such polit- 
ical duties as furnishing bail for criminals, drawing juries 
and twigging the wheels of justice. 

When the Legislatures met the Bosses convened. 
When the Grand Jury sat in the court house the Boss 
sat in the boiler room. When the Supreme Judge sat on 
the bench the politicians, like turkey buzzards, roosted 
about the court house. 

The following may be considered as sample cases, in 
the average ring-ruled county of Maine : — 

Case Number i. — ^James P. Parley holds an United 
States revenue liquor stamp, does business in Coburn. 
Instead of indicting him on the stamp, prima facia evi- 
dence, the County Attorney, this term of court, is going 
to indict him for common sale and nuisance, as the 
County Commissioners have refused the official his ex- 
penses to go to Portsmouth, where the United States 
keeps a record of such stamps. No other course is open 
to the County Attorney but to summon witnesses. 

Leaving the Grand Jury room he calls the court mes- 
senger and gives him a list of witnesses. The Sheriff, 
in turn, accept the list and enters his room, where the 
deputies are smoking and playing "smudge." 
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Once Percy Brownville lost forty cents in this inno- 
cent game of cards, and was so overcome that he had to 
go to his loom and recline on that fine leather couch. 
Today office holders have to have couches, so they can 
recline and rest after doing a hard day's work, like meas- 
uring a state road or have been scooped in a game of 
cards. 

"Boys," calls the Sheriff, "here's some summonses. 
The County Attorney says he wants 'em served at once." 

He orders, "Grant, here's one for you to serve on 
Burns of Kenton ; Small, here's one for you to serve on 
Bradford of Rockford; Hall, here's one for you to serve 
on Bosh of Coburn. Please do these quick." 

These orders are overheard by the key-hole politicians, 
who hang about the county building, and the turkey- 
buzzards. Ere the deputies are on their way to their 
respective towns, the members of the Ring in each town 
have been informed of what has been heard. Nobody has 
violated the law, nobody would violate it. The wanted 
witnesses are in turn posted by the Ring. If one of them 
chances to be a man who cannot be trusted, or is new 
to the game, he is given money to leave town until the 
Grand Jury rises. 

Perhaps, a witness is captured, but on reaching the 
Grand Jury room he is apt to become forgetful. Oh ! so 
forgetful! He may remember, however, that he pur- 
chased liquor of Farley last Fourth of July. 

The Boss hears every word spoken while the testi- 
mony is being given. When the witness reaches home 
he is saluted as a "squeeler" and a "cur" for telling. He 
knows he told, and now believes the whole world also 
knows his moral degradation. His best friends ignore 
him: his children at school are hounded; his fellow 
workmen say they would have gone to jail before they 
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told ; and all of Farley's friends slur, sneer and poke fun 
at him. 

In Maine it is considered the part of a gentleman not 
to remember who sold you rum, that is, when you are 
a witness before the Grand Jury. 

Morgan, now, calls on the victim, sympathizes with 
him and says the best thing for him to do is to go to 
Boston for a few days. All Maine gentlemen, when it 
is convenient, have relatives in Boston. 

Case called: — Parley is there with his attorney, who 
says his client is being persecuted by that corrupt Mor- 
gan. Case continued. Bail of two hundred dollars is 
furnished by anybody who owns a hen-coop or a wood- 
lot. From day to day the case is called, at last is con- 
tinued to the next term, as the State cannot find its wit- 
nesses. The following term it is nol prossed as the state, 
again, has no evidence. If the public could see Morgan's 
charts they would learn that Parley gave one hundred 
dollars and four and seven-eighths gallons to Morgan, 
last campaign. Parley is one of those men who claims 
to be a Republican, but votes for the party he thinks is 
going to win. He really holds a license by paying his 
money to the Ring. For him to pay five hundred dol- 
lars to the state for a license would be entering into 
league with an evil, but if the present method is moral, 
one of the most moral men who ever lived was William 
L. Morgan. 

Case Number 2. — ^William C. Dicer, does business in 
Coburn, but has no stamp. Morgan's charts would 
show that this man gave no money nor did any work 
for the Ring's tickets during the last campaign, there- 
fore he must pay the State. All such business men must 
pay in some way, although it may not be in the direct 
cash system. If a hotel keeper he may give away enter- 
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tainment, if a bar room man he may treat the Ring and 
loan money to the political leaches. It is agreed by men 
in the liquor business that the cheapest and most con- 
venient system is to pay the Boss. 

"Them that don't pay us must pay the county," were 
the words of Morgan. 

Edwin S. Cole enters the Grand Jury room, — Being 
a gentlemen he remembers nothing and is excused. 

N. K. Fox enters, — Remembers but can't tell when, 
and is excused. 

Gardiner U. Pierce enters, is frightened, remembers, 
and tells. The Boss hears all of the testimony. When 
the indictment is found Morgan remarks to a lieuten- 
ant, "We don't know this feller." Later in the day 
Dicer pays a fine of two hundred dollars and costs. If 
he stays in the business he will learn the ropes of the 
Plunderer, and financially satisfy her Captain, the Boss. 

Case Number 3. — Stephen Bouncer, runs a hotel in 
Waverly, and stands in with the Ring. The temperance 
people have been swearing out warrants and doing all 
sorts of nonsensical things to close him. Several im- 
portant witnesses are found and he is indicted. 

The Ring is surprised and alarmed to learn that all the 
witnesses are talking that they cannot lie under oath, 
they must tell the truth. It is not often that such reso- 
lutions are lived up to, in liquor cases especially, but the 
character of the men warranted the fears of the Ring. 

When the case is called, Bouncer's lawyer has the 
certificate of a regular physician that his client is a sick 
man, so sick in fact that his health would be endangered 
by attending court. 

The Judge carefully listens sto the lawyer's statement, 
then advises the county attorney, "Knowing that ex- 
perts differ in judgment, I think you had best send two 
physicians to cxaniinc the respondent." 
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Neither of these medical gentlemen are personally 
acquainted with said Bouncer. Billy Calderwood has a 
very bad cold, and through Morgan's orders is placed 
in Bouncer's bed. The physicians enter the room where 
(lies) their patient. Billy knows his part, and also knows 
he is not under oath. 

"Yes," he answers them, "Fm Mr. Bouncer and devel- 
ish sick. I've been taking glycerine and whiskey for this 
cold." 

The physical examination confirms the opinion of the 
man in Bouncer's bed. The report of the two physicians, 
which is a truthful statement as far as they know, is 
accepted by the Court. Bouncer disappears from civil- 
ization, and Calderwood has the time of his life waiting 
for Court to adjourn. Case continued to next term. 
Bradstreet for the defense. 

Case Number 4. — Frank Bane has been indicted for 
common nuisance, has no stamp, sells beer and short 
lobsters at one of the beaches every Sunday. Bane is 
what is known as a good fellow, smart, popular, votes 
for the winners, and gave Morgan fifty dollars for the 
last campaign. 

The County Attorney is getting nervous, for the Ga- 
zette is printing quotations from Gough and having let- 
ters in its columns from the Civic League. A temper- 
ance sermon is advertised and the Gazette has a long 
editorial on the sacredness of the oath of office, in which 
the conviction and jailing of rum sellers is demanded. 

The acme of temperance to such people is two rum- 
sellers in jail. If there ever should be five of these fel- 
lows in jail for liquor selling, it would kill the temper- 
ance leaders in Maine with joy. 

The Adviser retaliates by showing that a reporter on 
the Gazette is a tax assessor in the town, where, it is 
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claimed the beer and short lobsters were sold. This 
same sheet gives the public the information that the 
oaths of the assessor and the sheriff are one and the 
same. It concludes: — 

"The negligence of duty by the assessors of French- 
ville, has given our county officials much trouble. The 
thing has become so obnoxious and offensive to the de- 
cent people of that town, that our valliant county at- 
torney, with his characteristic vigor, has procured an in- 
dictment against one Bane. It is claimed by the as- 
sessor, who reports for our neighbor, that this monster 
has been operating a rum-mill and selling short lobsters. 
Come, now, Mr. Reporter, and take the stand for the 
state! You can assist our rum annihilator by giving 
all the facts in the case. On you and you alone rests the 
conviction of this demon. In the name of society, and 
the welfare of this land forget not, Mr. Reporter, your 
duty." 

Public opinion is running high. A new move is made 
by the ring. Old Slickly Gurley, from Apperson, has 
appeared at the county building. At the same time 
Lynne from Coburn and Morgan arrived. These men 
held a council of war in the boiler room. The first ques- 
tion is, — Who's on the jury?" The names of all the 
jurors are carefully considered. By all laws of chance 
it is certain that out of all these men, to be drawn, that 
one of Morgan's, Lynne's or Gurley's henchmen will be 
on the jury, that will consider Bane's case. Striking his 
open palm with his fist old Gurley urges, — "The jury 
must disagree. It won't do to let that crowd convict 
Bane, who knows what they'll be up to next." 

Each Boss finds the jurors who, naturally, will listen 
to him. Down to the boiler room with their jurors go 
the politicians. No advice is given, no money is paid. 
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no suggestions are made, but old Gurley. keeps talking 
about like this, — 

"I don't believe Bane's guilty, Fd set on that jury 'till 
my pants wore out before I'd convict him." 

Mr. Skeets, who had a broken leg last winter, would 
never have been on the jury list to get money enough 
to pay his taxes if it had not been for Morgan's influence. 
All the jurors from Campton, Apperson, Coburn and 
Kenton were cogs of the political wheel. During Repub- 
lican rule in Rockford, when party feeling ran high, in 
one ward that usually went Democratic, not a Demo- 
crat's name was put into the jury box by the aldermen. 
Morgan struck back by urging all his lieutenants in the 
rural Democratic towns not to put any Republican 
names in the jury box. Morgan and his men openly 
voted to have all Republican names rejected. As Mc- 
Duff once said, — "I don't want any black fellows on my 
jury." 

"Nor I !" added Captain Watts. "Billy, if you and I 
were to be tried for assault and battery, them fellers 
would convict us of murder in the first degree." 

The atmosphere of court house corridors changes, 
when the party bosses are changed. The jury room 
for small criminal cases, in Kent county, was not marked 
"Travers No. i" or "Travers No. 2," but it was down in 
the catacombs, where Morgan, like Luigi. the bandit 
captain, made his headquarters. 

It was a mighty poor politician, surrounded by all that 
seized liquor, who could not make a favorable impres- 
sion on a juror. There, thus bounded and surrounded, 
old Gurley has made some of the wisest and most pro- 
found charges ever delivered to a jury. It is the credit 
of the politician that they never tampered only with 
htose caoes that had party influence. They considered it 
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as fair to help a friend as it was for the state house Ring 
to send fraudulent ballots to Washington and Knox 
counties. 

Case of Bane is opened with a jury that suits the ring. 
The County Attorney delivers to the public, not for the 
jury, in his opening, a long tribute to that edible crus- 
tacean, the lobster; he calls it, the crimson beauty, the 
most delicious morsel of the sea. He describes the de- 
moralizing, debasing effect of alcoholic beverages, and 
expiates on the violation of God's only law in the Con- 
stitution, he waxes warm on temperance, and hurls all of 
his vindictiveness and abusive eloquence against the de- 
fendant. He concludes by demanding their closest at- 
tention to the evidence that will surely send the demon 
to jail. 

When he concluded a deputy sheriff informed him 
that none of the important witnesses for the state could 
be found. The first witness called is Oliver Dinsbane, 
church member and prominent citizen : — 

Q. "Do you know Frank Bane?" 

A. "I do not." 

Q. "Were you ever in his place of business?" 

A. "No." 

Q. "Do you know the nature of his business?" 

A. "I do not." 

Witness dismissed. No cross-examination. 

Mrs. B. T. Y. Crank is called and sworn. She writes 
articles on the rum question, pretends to know more 
than Jehovah does how to handle this great question, and 
once got up a petition to the Methodist book concern 
to have a new translation of the Bible that would omit 
the drinking of the first temperance man, Noah. 

Q. "Do you know Frank Bane?" 

A. "I do." (Loudly.) 
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The cross-examination was about like this: — 

"How old is he? Where was he born? What church 
does he attend? Were you ever at his home? Were 
you ever in his store ?" To the last question she proudly 
answered "No." 

The defendant's lawyer angered her when he asked, — 
"Does your husband own a cider press?" Her answer in 
explanation was interrupted by the lawyer's shouting 
"That's enough, sit down, Mrs. Cider." 

A titter causes the court crier to rap for order. Mrs. 
Crank leaves the stand feeling that she has been insulted 
by the attorney, whom she ever afterwards spoke of as a 
"rummie." 

For several issues of the Republican sheet that cider- 
press was defended. The defendant's lawyer was one 
of those attorneys who knew how to address a jury. 
Years of experience had made him a master in such 
cases. He, when opening his case, said in part : — 

"This attempt to smirch the character of one of 
Frenchvilles' best men, and leading merchants, is to be 

deplored I have entered this arena to battle 

with facts, not with civic perversion, and the heated im- 
agination of the state's attorney I regret 

that the county attorney thinks more of the foolish ap- 
plause of a few cranks than he has regard for justice. 

. . . The only lobster I have seen in this case is 
the man who thinks my client guilty." 

This repartee, aimed at the other attorney, caused the 
court crier to again rap for order. The lawyer contin- 
ued: — 

"I do not come asking for mercy or clemency, but for 
justice for my client. Not one sintilla has been intro- 
duced by the state that my client has ever been in the 
hellish traffic. I shall introduce evidence, more convinc- 
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ing of his innocence, than was the cider-press evidence 
convincing of his guilt." 

Captain Isaac Dyer testifies : — ■ 

Q. "Captain, do you know Mr. Bane?" 

A. "I do, sir." 

Q. "Where did you first see him ?" 

A. "At the wreck of the 'Royal Tar,' sir." 

Q. "When was that?" 

A. "Ten years ago, sir." 

Q. "What do you rember about that wreck?" 

A. "I remember, sir, that Frank had saved the lives of 
two children." 

Q. "How, Captain?" 

A. "By placing them, sir, on a floating spar, and stand- 
ing by 'em 'till help came." 

Q. "Did you ever buy any short lobsters or beer of 
Bane?" 

A. "No, sir." Emphatically. 

Q. "Have you any reasons to believe he is guilty of 
this charge?" 

A. "I know he ain't, sir." 

The only thing for the county attorney, knowing he 
could not convict on the evidence was to deliver one of 
his best temperance lectures to the jury. He began by 
extolling the judge, who really deserved it for maintain- 
ing his dignity during the trial. He next bragged on the 
noble faces, the clear eyes, the good countenances, the 
beautiful features of the jurors, in fact, the best panel 
he ever saw. He could hear their hearts beating for 
justice and described the defendant as follows : — 

"A monster, aye a demon, whose hands were reeking 
with corruption, whose social body is diseased with 
crime, whose heart is so vile that it will blacken the filth 
of the sewers of hell." 
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He dramatically continued: — "Frank Bane saved the 
lives of two children, but has damned the souls of a thou- 
sand men. Let's stop this awful curse of rum by send- 
ing these hell-hounds to jail I regret (takes 

out his handkerchief) that there is a lawyer of the bar 
of Kent county that would insult a woman." 

This crying act he learned from Senator Bradstreet, 
the champion bawler of Maine. 

"When I saw the noble Mrs. Crank," he continued, 
"insulted by my brother, I thought of my dear mother. 
I hope (wipes away tears) that she may never be thus 
shamefully treated. Would that the defendant's counsel 
was as pure and innocent as when he cuddled his little 
head on his mother's bosom." 

Wiping away his tears he puts on his wings, quotes a 
Dayonian minister, and, while flapping around in the 
heavens he shouted : — 

"If you will convict this fiend you will hear the angels 
in heaven sing peans of glory. If you let him go free 
there will be rejoicing by the demons in hell. Already I 
can hear them tuning up their harps. The prohibitory 
law of Maine is the only law God has in our Constitu- 
tion. Its framers are already with the saints in the 
great beyond. Even now I can see them kneeling and 
singing Hallelujahs before the great throne of God." 

Taking up a piece of paper the County Attorney rolls 
it into the shape of a dagger. Holding on high this false 
knife, he crouched like an actor playing the part of a 
murderer, then rushed toward the jury, shrieking: — 

"If there is any duty of my office I enjoy, it is to 
plunge the dagger of the law into the heart of a rum-sel- 
ler. If there is any sight that gladdens my heart it is 
to see one of these demons shambling in irons to jail. 

Gesticulating like a maniac, he howled, with each 
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plunge of the dagger at the defendant : — " J^-il him ! Jail 
him ! That he may damn no more men by selling beer 
and short lobsters!" 

Bane cares not for this harangue, for he knows the 
County Attorney is talking for the benefit of the public. 
After being charged by the judge, the jury file out to 
their room, where they deliberate. 

"Do you presume Crandell really wants to convict 
him ?" asked one. 

"Convict nothing!" answered Morgan's man. 

The verdict was not guilty. 

Case 5. — ^A corporation has violated the child labor 
laws. A local labor union tried to have them indicted. 
When the witnesses testify before the grand jury, the 
Boss hears every word, notifies the proper people, so 
that when certain witnesses would be summonsed the 
officers could not find them. 

The "Adviser" commenting on that term of court, after 
doing the proper honors to all, said in part : — 

"We hope our valiant and courageous county attor- 
ney will not lose heart. His efforts to convict the rum- 
sellers at this term has won for him the support of all 
good and true citizens. . . . His arguments were 
master-pieces and in any other but liquor cases would 
have secured conviction. . . . Mr. Crandall must 
understand that there was no evidence to show that 
Bane was ever in the hellish traffic. . . . We look 
upon the persecution of Bane as one of the most shame- 
ful pieces of personal spite ever exhibited in this county. 
Take courage, Mr. County Attorney, and some day you 
will be rewarded for heroic efforts to suppress the sale 
of rum." 

When court adjourned the Boss returned to his reg- 
ular work, but to find that the Repulican rank and file 
were clamoring for a certain congressman to be offered 
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up on the altar of party service. But he refused to be 
the sacrificial victim. 

Morgan, seeing the weakness of his opponent's 
position on the liquor question, by telegrams, telephone 
calls and messengers, flung his battle line from the 
ocean on the south to the pines on the north. As soon 
as he had control of the party's political machinery he 
put Morrison, his congressional candidate, before the 
people. 

It is peculiar but true that the man who understands 
the least about politics and knows the least about civil 
government makes the best candidate for the Demo- 
crats, especially if he never has been a party worker. 

Politicians worship power. Morgan represented 
power. Who so appointed him, may be asked. He ap- 
pointed himself. He said he was the man. The news- 
papers spoke of him as the man. His friends main- 
tained he was the man. The block leaders received their 
money from him. And the public recognized him as the 
man. And that made him the Boss. 

He put his candidates on the political market, just as 
business men promote cancer and consumption cures. 
His men, as far as the public was concerned were as 
fraudulent as the cures. But the people buy the cures, 
and vote for such men. Among those who assisted him 
to control the party organizations were his block leaders 
and the violators of the liquor, child-labor, the Sunday, 
the corporation, the gambling laws, and so forth. 

When the people awoke from their civic lethargy Mor- 
gan worked, when they returned to their sleep he 
worked. The basis of his success was work. The foun- 
dation of his power was printers. 

The editor of the "Adviser" wrote a biography of Mor- 
rison and also printed his picture, at the ages of six, four- 
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teen, twenty-five, thirty-eight and forty-four years. 

But the old guard was sullen. It did not manifest the 
spirit of conquest that characterized it at the battles of 
Auburn, Bangor, Portland and Waterville. 

The editor wrote another article, calling upon, aye, 
demanding that Morrison must carry the banner and to 
victory. The idea was circulated that somebody was 
forcing the nomination on Morrison. It caught like 
wild-fire, and within a week the old ship was sailing 
with a fair wind and every stitch of canvas drawing. 

All the old crew, excepting Bradstreet, and his friends, 
had fallen into line and were promoting the candidacy 
of Morrison. To Bradstreet it was evident that the time 
had come when he must gird his loins for his fight with 
the Ring. The issue of the "Adviser" that boomed Mor- 
rison, made no mention of Bradstreet's candidacy for 
governor. The Senator called a meeting of his sup- 
porters, among whom were Hannaford, a labor agitator, 
and Packard. 

The "Daily Sun," the next morning contained, — 

BRADSTREET FOR GOVERNOR! 

The political pot of Kent county was set to boiling 
last night by the resolutions passed by the Limeburners' 
Union. . . . This body of men, recently organized 
by Charles Walker Hannaford, have struck a blow for 
political freedom. . . . They are tired of being used 
as tools any longer by Bill Morgan and Bob Wing. 
They have decided to enter politics. . . . Under 
the leadership of Hannaford they will be a factor that 
must be considered. . . . They will support only 
the true friends of labor. All laboring men are requested 
to join this movement, to anticipate their class. . . . 
Last night they passed resolutions to support Senator 
Bradstreet for Governor. . . . "Yes," replied the 
genial Senator, "I shall be a candidate for governor." 
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This article caused the Boss to call a council of war 
in the Cabin. The reason why so many of the old 
guard had given Morrison luke-warm support was now 
apparent. All the leaders condemned Bradstreet and 
called his movement "cheap talk." 

Morgan declared, — "The best thing to do is to bust 
the union." 

Gurley thought it best to buy Hannaford. Another 
said he would advise the buying of the labor leaders; 
and Maxcy bought best to ignore them. But Morgan, 
knowing that there was a long and bitter fight ahead, 
for the Ring, again declared, — 

"The best thing to do is to bust 'em." 

"It'll hurt the party," protested Gurley and Lynne. 

"Are you with me or not? To destroy this move- 
ment of the Socialists to control our party?" roared 
Morgan. 

The mentioning of that word, socialism, turned their 
line of thought, and almost in chorus they asked, — "Is 
that what they are up to?" 

The Boss assured them that he had inside informa- 
tion that it was a socialistic move. After going over 
the situation in detail he concluded, — 

"You fellers look after the back-fires and I'll show 
you how to make and break a strike." 



CHAPTER VIII. 
The Allies, 

Trade-unionism never has been as firmly supported by 
the craftsmen of Kent county as that beneficial method 
of protecting labor deserves. There have been sporadic 
attempts to organize and convulsions of class conscience, 
always terminating in some trouble injurious to the men. 

At the time in which we write the controlling organ- 
ization was the Glove-Makers' Union. By the sale of 
cigars and light refreshment, and dancing at their annual 
labor day celebration, this union made money enough 
to declare a dividend among its members. When stormy 
weather caused a small attendance, their dividends were 
proportionately small. Every campaign year it was a 
custom for the candidates of the two old parties to ad- 
dress the assembled multitude. In order to prevent any 
other union from sharing in the profits of that day, the 
Glove-Makers discouraged any other labors from organ- 
izing. 

More organization meant less dividends for that band 
of men, who claimed to be labor's only friend and the 
arch-enemies of the Trusts. That more organization was 
needed no true friend of labor would dispute. But no 
man had the courage to fight both the employers and the 
piractical glove-makers. Hence the hours of the general 
laborers were long, and the conditions hard. 

It had been a prevailing custom to pay the working 
men in so-called store pay. As one agitator expressed 
it, — "Corned beef, red mittens, rubber boots and pork." 

Groceries were exchanged for luxuries like liquor. Yes, 
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in prohibition Maine, Rum was exchanged for Food. 

When Senator Bradstreet learned that the lime-burn- 
ers had been organized by Hannaford, he rushed to con- 
gratulate the leader and encourage the men. Hanna- 
ford was one of those typical agitators, who shoot across 
the political heavens to disappear in space. He had 
learned in the West the phraseology of labor agitation, 
and had a practical knowledge of the local conditions. 
He first organized with the A. F. of L. 

To perfect his plans it was necessary to organize every 
department of the great lime industry. For him to re- 
ceive an organizers' commission it was a rule of the A. 
F. of L. to require a recommendation from his own 
union, and also by the first established union before it 
would issue such credentials. Would the Glove-Makers 
give their recommendation? Any human man would 
answer. Yes. But that body, knowing that such action 
on their part would mean less individual labor day 
dividends, refused the request of Hannaford. 

Hannaford and his union held an indignation meeting 
at which Senator Bradstreet orated and advised. War 
against the local A. F. of L. was declared by the Hanna- 
ford faction and their political friends. 

Ere the National A. F of L. Secretary could send a 
man to learn the truth of the local trouble, Hannaford 
had seceeded, and was flying the lone star of liberty. 

Hannaford then affiliated with a Western Independent 
Union that gave him credentials, and made Senator 
Bradstreet a local officer. 

The dues of the new union were lower than in the 
A. F. of L. Like an electric current excitement ran 
among the toilers. Hannaford was fast establishing 
unions where Grouchy, the A. F. of L. czar had failed in 
his efforts. Better days were dawning. 
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The corporations were alarmed. They must suppress 
this new movement. Grouchy was mad. He must stop 
this lese majeste, for he, by Divine right, was the leader 
of organized labor in America. Any movement that did 
not recognize him as the Czar was a scab union. 

About this time Professor Mucker, confidential agent 
of Grouchy, appeared on the scene. He bore letters of 
introduction to the editor of the Gazette (Republican), 
and carried in his breast pocket the death warrant of 
Hannaford — signed with blood by Grouchy. 

Mucker was known in Chicago as a Socialist; was 
famed in Washington as the singer of Scotch ballads ; and 
was later celebrated for his nice little meetings held in 
the chapels along the coast of Maine. 

His arrival was heralded far and near by the glove- 
makers. They advertised him as a poet, author, musi- 
cian and elocutionist. He opened his war on Hanna- 
for by exposing his past life, and proclaiming his union 
a Sociaistic movement, and irresponsible. 

The editor received him with much suspicion, and 
referred him to the local Republican boss, Robert Wing. 

At their council of war, held in the Custom House, 
Rockford, Mucker pleaded with the Republican ring. 

"Gentlemen, if you'll assist me in crushing this irre- 
sponsible union, and driving Hannaford out of commis- 
sion, I'll make the local A. F. of L. your political asset. 
We know this man, Hannaford, is a cheap cuss, and his 
union is an irregular organization. We discipline its 
organizers, for insubordination, hence their desertion 
from us." 

"Do I understand you to say. Professor, if we'll break 
up tlie new union, you'll help us politically ?" asked Wing 
seriously. 
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"That's just my proposition, gentlemen," replied 
Mucker. 

I'll think it over and let you know later," responded the 
politician to the arch-traitor of labor. 

When Wing was alone with the chairman of his city 
committee, he said: — 

"We won't tie up with this fellow. Any man who will 
play his own people false will double cross us." 

"What have we got Nichols for, anyway?" asked the 
chairman, "and Lyons, too?" 

Wing nervously paced the room. Yanking himself to 
a halt he cried, "Don't ask me !" 

"Bob, does Colonel Bill write the Labor Commission- 
ers' report?" asked Jiggs Dolham. 

Wing, looking at the county chairman, smiled and 
winked. 

"All's I'm afraid of boys," said Wing, "is that Mucker 
will fall into Bill Morgan's hands." 

Thus, the Republicans disposed of Mucker's propo- 
sition. 

Hannaford was growing like a green bay tree. Sena- 
tor Bradstreet introduced a bill in the Senate, that legis- 
lature to substitute the word "eight" for the word "ten" 
in thtat state statute that regulates the number of hours 
that shall constitute a day's swork, when not oherwise 
specified. 

Hannaford, having rebelled against the divine (?) 
Grouchy, now encountered the sacred State Federation 
. of Labor, a political organization affiliated with the A. F. 
of L. and State House Ring. 

They control the labor legislation of Maine, just 
as other bodies control the prohibitory legislation of the 
state. Their holy approval is necessary to secure the 
passage of any sudh act. 
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Hannaford was fighting pirates at home, led by 
Mucker and labor buccaneers at Augusta. Speaking be- 
fore the legislative committee that was considering Brad- 
street's bill, Hannaford passionately declared, *'The la- 
borer of Kent county is as bad off as the serfs of Siberia." 

Pointing his long finger at the committee, he cried : — 

"This man, Grouchy, is trying to crucify us on the 
cross of his exagerated ego, just as his sires of old cru- 
cified the Immortal Nazarine." 

After defeating the eight hour bill, the corporations 
turned their attentions to the Hannaford contagion. 
They called on their politicians to suppress him, and 
break up his union. Knowing Morgan's opposition to 
Senator Bradstreet they asked him to assist. 

When Mucker learned that Morgan and Bradstreet 
were political enemies, he, too, went to Kenton to wor- 
ship in the Cabin of the Jolly Rogers. While the Pro- 
fessor and the Boss were discussing the situation, 
Chester Brown made a signal knock at the door. 

"Come in! Chester." Spoke Morgan. 

After introducing Brown and Mucker, Morgan ccMn- 
manded, — 

"Professor, go on with your proposition." 

"It's this, gentlemen," said Mucker. "I'm here to 
destroy this irresponsible union, recently organized by 
one, Hannaford, and Senator Bradstreet. What I pro- 
pose is, if you'll assist me in my purpose I'll make the 
local A. F. of L. your political asset. I'll do all I can 
to help you defeat the Republican party, that our people 
know is our arch-enemy." 

Brown enthusiastically congratulated the Professor, 
by saying, — "Mr. Mucker, I'm glad you fellers have 
woke up to that fact." 
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The professor smiled and replied, — "Better late than 
never, Mr. Brown." 

The Boss was meditating. His head was bowed. 
Rolling his thumbs he answered the traitor, — 

"This's a serious thing. You never can tell when one 
of these squalls will carry away some of your upper 
canvas. Then the people don't understand these labor 
fights." 

"But," protested Mucker, "weVe the true friends of 
labor. We'll see that all our people over the state un- 
derstand your position." 

"Tell you what I'll do," said Morgan, rising from his 
chair, and walking the room so Mucker could not study 
his expression, "I'll bust 'im an' old Brad., if you'll do two 
things." 

Mucker, elated, asked Morgan to name them. The 
Boss, looking the Professor squarely in the eye, re- 
sponded, — ; 

"You agree to complete the organization of the county, 
and put Brown, here, on the State Federation of Labor." 

Mucker solemnly answered, — "It's a go" 

The three shook hands. Brown with great gusto ex- 
claimed, "One for all, all for one!" 

Morgan continued, — "There's one thing more.' 

Mucker's face clouded with surprise. The Boss de- 
manded, "I want Grouchy, himself, to come here to 
Maine and agree to all of this, after we've delivered the 
goods." 

Morgan's object in "busting" Hannaford was to 
knock the labor prop from under Bradstreets boom for 
governor. The Boss had as his allies the Corporations; 
Grouchy 's agent, Mucker; the Democratic organization 
and the local A. F. of L. 

No more unholy alliance ever existed in Maine. No 
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combination of men ever had a more unworthy purpose 
than did those pirates. 

But it was to the credit of Morgan that he believed he 
was doing a good thing in compelling Grouchy to com- 
plete the organization of Kent county. It was to the 
credit of the Corporation that it was willing to grant the 
demands of the men, but if they had done so, Grouchy 
would have called out his recently organized Lime-Trim- 
mers' union. 

All corporations employing a large force of labor are 
allied with an anti-union association. That organization 
had sent to Kent county its strike-breaker. Colonel 
Springer, of Plattsburg, N. Y., to "bust" the Hannaford 
union. The Colonel acted in harmony with Mr. Winter, 
the representative of the Boston bond house that financed 
the incorporation of the local Trust. 

When the president of the corporation met Morgan 
he told him, — 

"We want to do the right thing. We've put the busi- 
ness on a cash basis (the truth). We're between the 
devil and the deep sea. If we recognize the new union, 
the old one will fight us in New York. If we sign with 
the old one, the Hannaford one will strike. I believe 
we're a benefit to the county, and honestly, Mr. Morgan, 
we want to do business. Fix things up the best you 
can for us, and if I can ever return the favor I assure 
you my friends will do the proper thing." 

The Boss replied, — "I like your talk. I think the best 
thing to do is to smash the new union." 

Agreed. 

Winter and Morgan held a conference. 

"It's like this, Mr. Morgan," said the financier. "The 
local banks are carrying lots of our bonds. If there's 
trouble the price of the securities is going down. We 
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are doing all we can to hold 'em at par. We've got to 
have help." 

When Morgan was leaving the hotel that evening, 
Mucker passing him a piece of paper said, — 

"Here, Mr. Morgan, is a full list of all of Hannaford's 
men. I've got several spies to join the new union and 
they tell me that they are going to strike, June the first, 
if they don't get a raise in wages." 

Morgan then lined up his allies for the struggle. 
Mucker was ordered to write articles for the "Sun," to 
convince the public that Hannaford's union was irregu- 
lar and irresponsible, to demonstrate the benevolence of 
Grouchy, and the A. F. of L., to brag about its national 
influence and scope, to expose the past life of Hannaford, 
to criticise the men for going into politics, to call Brad- 
street a hypocrite and declare his only interest in the 
men was to exploit their votes. Mucker concluded his 
first article by writing, — 

"I know that the man who is backing this socialistic 
movement is Hearst. I have inside information that he 
intends to try to nominate Bradstreet for governor." 

That assertion was a bomb-shell in the political maga- 
zine of Maine, Kent county. 

Brown was told to circulate among the democrats, 
and froth about the treachery of Bradstreet. 

"You see," he would say, "this thing is going to hurt 
the party. Every A. F. of L. man is going to be against 
us. They all know the man who is back of this trick, 
is old Bradstreet, the grafter. Grouchy had his plans 
all laid to complete the organization of this county. 
When old Brad heard that he went and got this cussed 
Hannaford to organize this scab union." 

Taking his listener into his confidence, Chester would 
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whisper, — "Bill's going to win. This fight won't last 
him two weeks. After that Grouchy's goin' to carry out 
his plans. Guess then some people will be kind of sore 
that they butted against a stone-wall." 

Winter, the financier, was advised to call on all the 
local holders of the corporation's stock, bonds and de- 
bentures, and explain to them that Hannaford's success 
would cause a local panic. 

"Your bonds and stocks will go below par," he would 
say, "if he wins. This city has got to select either Han- 
naford and a panic or his defeat and business. It is 
either he or us. Take your choice." 

Springer, the strike-breaker, was commanded to have 
his Italians on hand several days before June the first. 
The first band of Springer's men who arrived to take 
the places, to be vacated by the intending strikers, were 
his regulars. They claimed to speak no English, but 
every one of them was fluent in our tongue. 

They would listen all day, and at night their leader 
would report to Springer, who ordered them to join the 
new union. One day at a meeting when Hannaford was 
trying to settle with the Corporation, Springer's men 
and Mucker's spies controlled a quorum of that union. 
When Hannaford returned to his hall he learned that 
a vote had been passed to strike, secretly, the next morn- 
ing, two days before June the first. 

Thus was lost that important factor for a successful 
strike, public sympathy. By striking as they did they 
lost the financial aid of the Independent union and the 
co-operation of all men who believe in fair play. They 
never would have taken such action but for Mucker's 
spies and Springer's men. 

The day following the strike another lot of Springer's 
men arrived. They, too, joined the union but in a few 
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days began their trouble by saying, — "We're poor men. 
We must have work or starve. WeVe left large families. 
They must have bread." 

A compromise was affected by giving them their fares 
to leave for Boston. That large payment weakened the 
union's strong box. In a few days another band of 
Springer's men arrived. For two days they worked 
amid hoots, jeers and such slurs as "dagoes," "scabs." 

When Springer signalled they dramatically dropped 
their tools, and marched from the corporation's shed, 
The spy Italians, Mucker's agents and Hannaford's pick- 
ets received them with "bravoes," "vivas" and "hurrahs." 

The glorious news of their surrender was carried to 
the union's hall. Senator Bradstreet was exhorting the 
men, — "Hang together. Die fighting. . . . Don't 
think of surrender 'till the last crust of bread is eaten. 
. . . May my right arm wither at my side. . . . 
May my tongue cleave. . . . May I — " 

Just then the messenger burst into the room shriek- 
ing,— 

"The 'dagoes' have quit ! !" 

The news caught the Senator in the Augusta pose. 
When his eyes fell from their tearful gaze to heaven, he 
saw his audience scrambling to the door. Grabbing his 
old plug-hat he followed. Down Main street to a cross 
street ran the union like a mob. No such excitement 
had existed since Cervera surrendered. 

The foreigners were marching up the side street sing- 
ing native songs, and being cheered by the populace. 
They no longer were scabs and dagoes. They had be- 
come brothers and fellow working men. 

Hannaford was the first to greet them. Shaking their 
hands he congratulated them, — "Bully for you! We've 
got 'em! This is the death blow, . . brothers 
. . . I propose three cheers." 
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One English speaking Italian exclaimed, — 

"We know no-a da strik-a here ! We take-a no bread 
from no-a man's mouth. We beg-a da pard, brothers." 

Ben Mink proclaimed, — ^"Fll bet they'll (the corpora- 
tion) give in before four o'clock this afternoon. We've 
got 'em." 

Puffing from exertion, flushed with excitement, and 
swinging wildly his plug-hat "our next governor" swung 
'round the street corner just as the three cheers for vic- 
tory were given. Nothing succeeds like success. The 
people, believing the new union had won, joined in the 
cheers. 

Down Main street to their hall marched the strikers 
and quitters, minus band and banner. 

"Good boy, Hannaford!" "Bully for you, old man!" 
"Three cheers for Senator Bradstreet, our next gov- 
ernor!" were heard. 

Joyous, cheering, waving their hats, hurrahing and be- 
lieving they were sure winners the Hannaford hosts 
marched, hallward, greeting friend and foe with smiles 
and exhuberant salutations. 

When they were quieted in their quarters. Senator 
Bradstreet shaking Hannaford's hand, whispered, — 
"Wasn't it lucky I brought my hat." 

The patriotic Italians in a few days astounded the 
union by saying that they must have money to leave 
town or go to work. They worked the old bread flim- 
flam game, and agreed to leave town for Boston, 
for the price of their fares. That payment crippled the 
union. Springer wired, in cypher, to his anti-union as- 
sociation in New York, — 

"Will win in about two weeks." 

Mucker's newspaper articles convinced the public that 
all the trouble was due to Hearst's backing Bradstreet in 
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his fight against the ring. These articles and Hanna- 
ford's replies worked the public mind to such a pitch that 
an open air meeting was demanded. It was preceeded 
by a torchlight procession and music by a band hired by 
old Bradstreet. The champion of clean politics was 
being coaxed to preside, when one of his supporters de- 
clared, — f 

"It will help your campaign, Senator." 

The modest politician yielded, with tears streaming 
down his face (the band cost thirty-five dollars), his 
voice trembling with emotion and his whole frame quiv- 
ering with love for those dear people, "our next gov- 
ernor," placing his plug hat upon the stand, saluted the 
crowd and spoke. — 

"Fellow Americans (cheers), I'm glad to be here. 
. . . I love the common people (assuming the Au- 
gusta pose). May my right arm my 

tongue . . . When I introduced the eight hour bill 
did the State Federation help pass it? No! They 
howled, raved and swore that Roosevelt is the arch- 
enemy of human liberty, *cause he don't enforce the 
eight-hour law on the Panama canal. But they would 
not lift their voices, nor use their moral support for that 
measure in Maine. Hain't you working men as good as 
Jamaica niggers ! . . . They support the men for la- 
bor commissioners and factory inspectors that the state 
house Ring wants. Look at be Nickels! The only 
thing he ever did for labor was to crawl up a factory 
chimney. When he came out he looked like a member 
of Cobb's Council . . . Colonel Dill writes Mathaw's 
reports. . . . 

"The corporations and the state federation fought my 
bill. If I had got that bill through you would have have 
to work only eight hours a day. Eight hours a day! 
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. . . The same combination is fighting you, now. 
The syndicate has got out a million dollars of mortgages 
called bonds, and another million of notes called deben- 
tures. If they can't pay you good wages for good work, 
I hope they'll go to the wall. Let them pay you, the 
backbone of this country, some of the money they are 
giving the dagoes. 

"The stinking old black Republican party refuses to 
pay you two dollars a day. Once they had nigger on the 
brain. Now they are making love to the black-eyed sons 
of Italy. They've got to have something black to wor- 
ship. 

"Elect Democrats and wages will go up" (voice — ^*how 
'bout Cleveland'). The Senator retorted, — "He isn't a 
Democrat." (Another voice — ^"you're a liar.") 

Smashing his fist on the stand the old Roman yelled, — 
"That's the first time I was ever called a Republican. 
Blood will run down these streets before we will give 
in. . . . hang . . . Die fighting. Old Bill Mor- 
gan, the most corrupt politician in Maine, is fighting 
you just as he fought the eight-hour law. (Jeers, hoots 
and mob-like swaying of the strikers). 

He concluded his gubernatorial address by exhorting,— s 
. . . surrendering . . . fight . . . the last 
crust of bread . . . May God give you courage." 
(Voice — three cheers for our next governor, Marcus* E. 
Bradstreet !) 

While the band was playing, Bradstreet mopped the 
perspiration from his face, and Hannaford whispered to 
him, "You're a daisy, you certainly gave 'em hell !" 

Morgan and his allies were in a neighboring business 
office listening to the oratory. When Packard was in- 
troduced, Chester Brown glanced toward Morgan but 
caw na signs of approval. 
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"My friends/' said Packard in a low sharp voice, "I 
do not pose as the friend of the man of muscle power, 
any more than I do as the friend of the man of brains, 
mental power. . . . When your day's work is done 
you are too tired to study, especially to ferreting out 
the schemes that are being executed to rob you. . . . 
The laws of this state are more in favor of the public 
service corporations than they are for the people. (Mur- 
murs — 'that's so.') 

"The men of brains whom you have trusted have sold 
your rights to preditory capitalists. More money is 
being made today by laws than by labor, muscle power. 
(Voice — 'you're right.') ... It is just as fair for 
you to ask for more wages as it is for the Trusts to ask 
for higher prices for the necessities of life. . . . For 
you to ask good pay for good work, for you to want to 
educate your children, for you to aspire to live like Amer- 
icans is no longer anarchy, no longer socialism, according 
to the latest political authority, Professor Mucker, 
(laughter) it is Hearstism. 

"If your desire to improve local conditions, if your 
ambition to rear your children as Americans, not as 
cattle, if you demand for higher moral standards and 
better livelihood are Hearstism, you may be assured I 
am a follower of William Randolph Hearst. (Cheers.) 

"I claim to know nothing about politics, or labor or- 
ganization, but I do know that Hearst does not stand 
for socialism, anarchy, corporationism nor Grouchyism. 
He stands for Americanism. He does not believe in a 
labor czar nor a financial dictator for this country. . . 
Today the corporations control the political parties, 
through the men whose names are on the pay-roll of 
their different departments. Professor Mucker claims 
this can be corrected by electing only those men who 
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have union cards in their pockets. . . . Between the 
upper and nether millstones the people will be ground. 
. . . Because of trusting others, humanity is now 
bearing its awful curse, the curse of insufficient wages. 
Mankind will be redeemed, not by Muckerism nor by 
Corporationism, but by changing our political system, 
so you, the people, can make the laws. For you to ask 
for the people to run this government is only manifesting 
the true American spirit. . . . Do your own thinking ! 
. . . Wear no man's yoke! ... It is for you to 
demonstrate whether or not the sires of Maine have 
left crippled sons." (Applause and cheers.) 

Charles Walker Hannaford was the last speaker. Tall, 
lank, angular and enthusiastic he stepped out before his 
own. Here was a man who had labored with them, 
lived on similar food and endured the same hardships. 
They gave him his due. 

"Fellow bread-winners," he cried, "we demand and 
are going to have two dollars a day, for twelve hours' 
work, whether Bill Morgan, Sam Grouchy and the cor- 
poration like it or not. . . . Right here in this Chris- 
tian city, a laboring man is not thought as much of as a 
boss. If it's cruel for a boss to work on Sundays so it is 
for you. We demand a shift of men, at the kilns, so's 
we can have one Sunday a month. They won't give it 
to us unless we agree to go to those churches where 
they tell us that the prohibitory law is God's only law in 
the constitution. 

"The devil's got two laws in this state. They were 
put on the books by old Bill Morgan, his agent from 
Kent county. (Cheers — a voice *soak 'em, Charlie'.) 
One of the devilish laws is the intimidation law. You 
can't call a man a scab, 'cause ypu belong to a union. 
Muckie Mucker (laughter) says our union hain't a union. 
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When he had two of our men arrested for calling one 
of his men a scab, 'cause he took one of your places, 
didn't the Judge fine 'em 'cause they were union men? 
Before man, before law, before God, we're the real thing. 
(Cheers.) 

"Another one of the devil's- law in this state is the 
conspiracy law. A lot of rich bugs get together and get 
a charter from the state for a corporation. It's all right 
for them to organize to help their business, but when we 
organize a union to help us we're in a horrible conspir- 
acy! They go to Europe. We go to jail! (Voices — 
'that's the stuff.') 

"Muckie Mucker says I'm a scab leader. I'd like to 
draw a bucket of his blood. It'd make good fertilizer 
for my pole beans (voices — 'rip 'em up') ('soak 'em, 
Charlie'). He says all this trouble is to help Hearst. 
What business is it to him if it is? Muckie Mucker 
(laughter) hain't an American citizen. What's any sub- 
ject of Johnny Bull got to do with State of Maine poli- 
tics?. 

"I served in the navy for Uncle Sam. Five of my 
uncles sleep on Southern battlefields. My grandfather 
was killed at Rasaca de la Palma. My great-grandfa- 
ther fell at Lexington. I'm not going to take any orders 
from any foreigner. Twon't be long before that gang 
will be bellowing that Littlefield is the arch-enemy of 
labor. It's the same crowd who says Bryan's a humbug, 
Hearst's a snake, Roosevelt's a fakir and Christ an ille- 
gitimate child. (A shudder ran through the crowd.) 

"Watch Grouchy and Bill Morgan. They've got an 
alliance. . . . Mucker's men are helping to break our 
strike. If we go back again it means the same old wages, 
dollar and eighty-seven cents a day, and every day in. 
Sundays and all. (Voice — we'll starve first). Muckie 
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Mucker's living at the best hotel. Yes, he has sirloin 
steak, lobster and pie. Pie three times a day ! (Voices — 
*MyV). The pie-eater's here to crush us. . . . Fight, 
yes, we'll fight. Yes. 'till hell freezes over, then lick 'em 
on the ice. . . . We'll never go back as long as we 
can pick berries, dig greens and go clamming. . . . 

"Mucker and Morgan may control the Democratic 
party, but we'll have to have a wash before we can swal- 
low that dose. . . . We've got a candidate of our 
own. Here he is, our next governor, Senator Brad- 
street." (Cheers, hurrahs, voices — ^good boy, Charlie.) 

With torches re-lighted and Bradstreet's band playing 
they marched to their hall. At the head of that column 
strutted Bradstreet, wearing his plug hat; and Hanna- 
ford, as he thought, with Morgan's scalp at his belt. 

Morgan swung a knock-out blow. 

Springer imported more men. They joined the union. 

A representative (?) of the Grand Lodge of the Inde- 
pendent Union arrived. Mucker's spies and Springer's 
men held the balance of power in the union. They re- 
pudiated Bradstreet's endorsement for governor, because 
he had called the brother Italians, Springer's men, da- 
goes. Gross financial charges were preferred against 
Hannaford. They claimed he had lost the strike. He 
was accused of talking politics in the union, thereby vio- 
lating the sacred constitution. A vote -was passed by 
Springer's orders, per Morgan, to expel him from the 
union. Amidst jeers and oaths he left the hall. There 
are modern crucifixions. 

Bradstreet, crestfallen, jogged his horse, slowly home- 
ward over the hills of Kent county. 

Packard declared, — "This is a victory. We have 
driven Morgan into the open, where the people can see 
his true political character." 
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With blare of trumpets, beating of drums and burning 
of red-fire, Grouchy came to Maine to consult Morgan 
about the next campaign and perfect their alliance. The 
Czar and the Boss met where Mucker promised they 
would — in the Cabin. 

Shaking Morgan's hand. Grouchy exclaimed, — "You 
certainly did deliver the goods." 

Morgan replied, "My policy is to be careful about what 
I promise, but to always keep my word." And he spoke 
the truth. 

Grouchy feasted on short lobsters while Morgan ex- 
plained the political situation in Maine. 

The Czar's final charge to the Boss was, — 

"If anything comes up in Congress that might affect 
our plans let me know." 

That winter something did come up in Congress, and 
Chester Brown rang Grouchy's door-bell at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

"Bill," reported Brown to Morgan, on his return home, 
"there's a nigger in the wood-pile." 

Shaking his head the Boss replied, — "You're wrong, 
Chester. You never knew a nigger by the name of Judas 
Iscariot." 

Kent county is still unorganized. Brown did not be- 
come a member of the state Federation of Labor. The 
Boss kept his word, but the Czar, well, in politics it's 
hard to find men, who, like Leonidas, will die rather than 
surrender. 



CHAPTER IX. 
JiGGS Dolham's Revolution. 

Henry L. Dolham, in early life, was a fisherman, later, 
a travelling salesman, then, the owner of a monumental 
yard. His first political work was for the Democrats, 
then, with the Populists. Under their fusion victory he 
was awarded a county office, but lost his job, when the 
Democrats dominated the alliance. In all fusion move- 
ments the older and stronger party ultimately controls 
the political machinery. Enraged at their expression of 
ingratitude Dolham joined the common enemy and was 
licknamed **]iggs,'* 

His arrival in the ranks of the Republicans was pre- 
ceeded by a fine article on his morals in their county 
sheet, the Gazette. He was given a committeeship in 
his ward, Rockford, to signify their confidence in his fi- 
delity. 

A few mornings after the Morgan-Grouchy alliance 
punctured old Bradstreet's gubernatorial boom, Dolham, 
with a party of friends, was riding up Middle street in 
his automobile. Every chug-chug of the run-a-bout 
seemed to say to him, "On ! On ! Jiggs Dolham." 

Jiggs was a worker, a fighter and what is rarely seen 
in the craft of politics, a giver and taker. As in war, 
so in politics, all was fair. He was no squealer, never 
asked quarter, but gave blow for blow and every blow 
above the belt. But very recently he had received the 
baton of a field marshal by being elected chairman of the 
Republican county committee. 
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The evening of the day the automobile said to him, 
"On On! Jiggs Dolham" he was closeted with the Re- 
publican Boss, Wing of Rockford, who had just returned 
from Wiscasset, where he, as one of the committee to 
hire a new pastor, had been to hear the Rev. Charles 
Morse deliver a temperance sermon. Wing's church de- 
manded just one thing of their pastor, he must, during 
campaigns, defend the prohibitory law. 

Jiggs was getting restless, city election several months, 
and county election more than a year away, and he, 
Jiggs Dolham, loafing. 

Wing like Morgan had in his cabin charts showing the 
location of all undefended cities and the usual course 
of all merchant-men. 

"Bob!" exclaimed Jiggs. "This Mor|gan-Grouchy 
alliance is going to make trouble for us. I can see 
through a hole in a ladder. We must be at work break- 
ing 'em up. We've got lots of time from now until 
next March." 

With much interest. Wing smiled,and asked, — 

"What's the best way to do it, Jiggs?" 

"Hain't it about time we were lining 'em up?" was the 
answer. 

"I've been over to hear Morse preach." Those words 
were spoken with that nonchalance possessed only by 
Robert Wing. 

"How is he, Bob?" inquired the county chairman. 

Wing gravely replied, — 

"Hardly Dayonian enough, Jiggs, but Elder Johnson, 
Parson Miller and Deacon Wight seem to think he's all 
right." 

"Bob," Jiggs truthfully declared, "we want a fire-eater, 
if we're going to line 'em up. I'll show Bill Morgan 
and Grouchy they've bit off more than they can chew," 
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By that statement Dolham meant that he would by 
enforcing the prohibitory law drive all the hotel men, 
saloon keepers, rum sellers and druggists into support- 
ing his ticket. Under the loose management of Dol- 
ham's predecessor, the Republicans had lost those valu- 
able allies, that controlled in Kent county at least four 
hundred votes. Jiggs Dolham was going to have those 
votes, if law could drive them into line. 

The former Republican chairman had been politically 
rewarded by being admitted to the Bar, at a special ex- 
amination. After reaching the goal of his ambition Fred 
Dunton devoted but little time to politics, but gradually 
developed into scholar of local history. By a series of 
articles in the Gazette he had divided one Kent county 
town into several factions, by claiming that the un- 
marked mound, on Hilt's Point, was the grave of old 
Jonathan Robinson. He advocated the raising of money 
by public subscription to ercet a monument to that 
revolutionary hero. 

While he and other local historians were waging their 
newspaper war, about "what an old Indian told my 
grandfather" and what "my aunt, Sally Jane Smith, 
heard when she was a prisoner at Castine," Dunton lost 
his shoulder straps. 

When Jiggs called to consult Dunton about lining 
them up, he found him writing an attack on Brownville. 
Fred and Percy were waging an oratorical war on the 
rostum of the local Y. M. C. A. The subject that called 
forth so much eloquence was, — "What Will be Our Cli- 
matic Conditions Following the Cooling ol the Gulf 
Stream ?" These two men were the best of friends, they 
even voted for each other. During their last debate 
Brownville had twitted Dunton about his personal ap- 
pearance, and said he had once been spelled down by 
Ed Vose. 
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Dunton was preparing a shot for Brownville. He 
didn't intend to wound him, but wanted the Clerk of 
Courts to know what he could do in case he really tried 
to hurt him. He read the following to Jiggs, — 

"My opponent intoxicated with the exuberance of his 
verbocity, attempted last Wednesday to stain my es- 
cutcheon of orthography, by announcing I once missed 
the word 'lignum vitae.' I will inform this assembly 
that I do know how to spell the word 'soap.' I know he 
knows how to spell 'soap,' for he is the agent of a soap 
club that uses the office of Clerk of Courts for its cen- 
tral depot of distribution." 

Jiggs was all ears and eyes, straining every special 
sense to catch each word. Dunton continued to read, — 

"Go into Brownville's office and you will see one of 
those soap-club premiums, a book case, filled with Red 
Seal Sarsaparilla almanacs, Howards Cartoons, and back 
numbers of the Ladies' Home Record. I cannot lower 
myself to debate on personal matters wit this soap 
club orator and student of ladies' fashion books, but 
I'll mention a few things. 

"When you go into his office, you will see his clothes 
hanging on wire frames. He twits me about my 
clothes. He ought to have better clothes than I, for 
he buys his in Chicago of those celebrated tailors, Seers, 
Rowbuck & Company." 

Jiggs could listen no longer, into his receptive brain 
had sunk the word "soap." Already he had converted 
the Court House Ring into a soap-club. Right now he 
had an issue for the next campaign. Two years before 
they fought Brownville on the fountain-pen issue. Next 
campaign they would fight him on the soap issue. 

The public would hear more about this burnins^ soa;i 
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question before the ballots were counted. Such issues, 
fountain pens and soap clubs, are about the magnitude 
of the political question in some counties in Maine. 

Dunton, requesting . Dolham to remain silent, contin- 
ued, — 

, "Look at this advertisement, it's from the Pike county 
'Mirror,' Til read it,— 

" 'Percy P. Brownville, the leading democrat of Kent 
county, Maine, recommends Vegetable Compound for 
contracted heart, and financial meanness.' " 

Jiggs lay back and laughed, and Dunton, after show- 
ing him Percy's advertising half-tone likeness, read the 
recommendation, — 

" 'After taking two bottles of your celebrated com- 
pound I went to a barber to have my hair cut.' " 

"Heavens 1" exclaimed Jiggs, "What does that mean ?" 

"Why," informed Dunton, "don't you know his father 
cut his hair ever since he was a boy. The first barber 
that ever put scissors on his head was Lafe Benner. It's 
like this, Jiggs, the big advertising agencies pay office 
holders and prominent citizens so much a month to let 
them use their names for such advertising purposes." 

"I'll tell you," continued Dunton, "when you get a 
letter with the House or State Senate printed on the en- 
velope you can't tell whether it's from Buttermilk Lane 
or Augusta." 

"Why's that Fred?" asked Jiggs, interestedly. 

"Because," answered Dunton, "when Brownville's 
brother was a member of the House he collected all the 
writing stationery at the Capitol he could get, and 
brought it home and sold it to the farmers in his neigh- 
borhood, at reduced prices." 
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"Did he get any pencils or dictionaries, Fred?" asked 
Jiggs. 

Dunton replied, — "The school children in this town, 
when he was superintendent, before Doc Thorn beat him, 
used the same kind of pencils that they do at Augusta." 

"Well, Fred," said Jiggs, emphatically, "we're going 
to line 'em up. I want you to open up on Totman right 
away." 

"It's a go," agreed Dunton. 

On writing letters, anonymously, for the newspapers, 
Dunton was a genius; his equal on the prohibitory law 
lived not in Maine. Many was the time Morgan wished 
Dunton's pen was at his disposal. 

A few mornings later the opening gun in the revo- 
lution was fired in the "Daily Sun." We laugh about 
South American revolutions, but our rum-enforcement 
revolutions are as farcial as those of our Southern 
brothers. 

Dunton wrote: — 

"Mr. Editor:— 

As a citizen of this county I want to call the attention 
of my neighbors to the deplorable conditions existing 
in our social life, resulting from the non-inforcement of 
the law. . . . Sheriff Totman has taken his oath, 
taken his sacred oath, to enforce the law. . . . We 
see on every hand signs that show that the law is not 
being enforced. Can it be that our Sheriff has forgotten 
his sacred oath, that oath before Almighty God to en- 
force the law? Sheriff Totman must remember that 
he is the Sheriff of all the people. He was placed in 
office by the majority of all the people, to enforce the 
law. The law must be enforced. Our best people are 
horrified at existing conditions. It is not safe for a 
lady to go unescorted in some sections. Vice is ram- 
pant! The grog shop exists right here in this Christie ^^ 
city. We will call the attention of our sheriff to thes' 
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conditions and his promises to enforce the law, from 
time to time. Beware, Sheriff Totman, of the rage of 
an indignant people. 

(Signed) CITIZEN. 

When the sheriff read this communication he laugh- 
ingly remarked, — "Dunton is still living." 

In the next issue of the Gazette appeared this editorial. 

"Public conscience, when awakened, is one of our 
greatest forces for good. We have never known it to be 
aroused only when there was good and sufficient reason. 

. . . Already we see signs of its awakening in 
Kent county. We are glad We have re- 
frained fom expressing our opinion on existing condi- 
tions, due to vice, that seems to be protected by our offi- 
cials. 

"When we read such articles as that written by Citi- 
zen we know that public opinion is awakening. . . . 
Again we say, an expression like that of the Citizen, in 
our columns, would be called 'partisan* by our neighbor, 
the rum sheet We welcome the new move- 
ment for better things." 

The Gazette also had this local news item: — 

"We understand that a prominent official has pur- 
chased another tenement house. Holding office under 
Democratic rule seems to be profitable." 

Among the notices for Sunday meetings, printed in 
the "Sun" that Saturday, appeared this: — 

"Rev. Charles Morse of Wiscasset v/ill deliver his 
famous temperance sermon at the church, to- 
morrow evening at 7 p. m. His text will be 'It stingeth 
like a serpent that biteth like an Adder.' " 

The following Monday morning the "Sun" printed 
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Morse's sermon in full. One of his pet sayings was, — 
"There they stand, rum and Democracy, one and in- 
separable." 

Jiggs Dolham's revolution was now under full blast. 
That Tuesday morning in the "Sun" Dunton wrote again, 

"Mr. Editor,— 

Last week I called the attention of Sheriff Totman 
to his non-enforcement of the law. I see no signs of 
activity on his part. It is thus that the citizens of this 
republic are to be spurned by the creatures of rum? . . 
• . . I regret that I must call the attention of the 
county attorney to his duty. I have known Wilbur 
Crandall ever since he first went to our common schools. 
I say to him as a friend, that if he wants to show that 
he is a man, he must live up to the oaths of his office. 

. . . It is horrible to see a young man, naturally 
endowed, being so sloathful in office. .... Be- 
hold, Mr. County Attorney, the future of those who re- 
fuse to obey the will of the people !" 

(Signed) CITIZEN. 

Old Vox Populi appeared on the scene. This old 
sneak is always ready to express itself on any and all 
subjects. The "Daily Sun" had this communication. 

"Mr. Editor,— 

Citizen is right. Are we to be spurned by a lot of 
rummies? .... Is this county to be nothing but 
an open saloon? .... Are not the God-fearing 
people going to rise in th«ir might, and crush the hellish 
curse of rum? Have we got to endure longer? I trow 
not. Can it be possible that our county officials are 
going to see the flower of our manhood blighted by the 
open rum shop? 

"I voted for Sheriff Totman, believing him to be an 
honest man. (a lie.) I now plainly see he is waxing 
strong, growing fat, getting rich. The mortgage on the 
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Jameson farm was cancelled March the loth, not three 
months from the time he took his oath of office, (an- 
other lie.) Already he and his wife own eight tenement 
houses, (lie number three.) I notice that when our 
county attorney is in Boston he lives at the Touraine 
Hotel, (lie number four.) .... Can it be that 
these men are in league with the vicious element? I 
call upon our noble and God-fearing governor to inter- 
fere." 

(Signed) VOX PUPILI. 

The next Sunday the Y. M. C. A. advertised on its 
street blackboard a temperance meeting for boys. — 

"Hon. Fred Dunton, at 2 p. m., Sunday, will deliver a 
lecture to our boys. His subject, 'The Curse of Strong 
Drink.' All boys below the age of twelve are invited to 
attend. No admission. Music by the Quintette." 

The Gazette said editorially : — 

"The charges made against our county officials causes 

us tc blush with shame The arrogance of 

these enemies of good government is beyond the com- 
prehension of all law-abiding citizens. . . . Charge 
upon charge have been openly made. Request upon re- 
quest have been earnestly asked To all only 

the laugh of that hideous monster, legally established 

. . . They spurned us — ^great is the power of rum !" 

Things were going nicely for Jiggs, many a handshake 
he received for his attacks on the soap-club. Morgan 
read the stuff, paid no attention, but cut it out and filed 
it among his charts for future reference. 

Dayonian pulpit orator now delivered a sermon filled 
with lurid fire, and the damnation of man. He put on 
his Republican wings, like the County Attorney, and 
flapped around the throne for half an hour, then, de- 
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cended to earth and adjusted his Democratic rubber 
boots, and waded through the filth of the lower regions. 

This was the man who said the Sunday before the 
state election of 1906, "If Cobb is elected there will be 
peans of glory sung by the angels in Heaven ; if Davis is 
elected there will be rejoicing by the demons in Hell!" 

He concluded his revolutionary sermon by paraphras- 
ing Webster, "There stands Maine, Republicanism and 
Temperance, one and inseparable." 

In the front pews, when this attack on the Democ- 
racy was delivered, sat Elder Johnson, Parson Miller and 
Deacon Wight, in chorus they shouted, "Glory! Halla- 
lujah!" Jiggs Dolham manifested his approval by a 
hearty "Amen !" 

This attack plagued Totman, for he knew the Dayonian 
orator had crossed the lines of politics. 

The "Daily Sun" printed a full report of this address 
called a sermon. 

Jiggs now led an ace. It was rumored, persistently 
rumored, that the Sturgis deputies were coming to 
Kent county. 

This newspaper revolution of Jiggs Dolham attracted 
the attention of that sworn enemy of the grog-shop, 
"The Lewiston Journal." They despatched their rum-* 
detective to Kent county. During campaigns he wears 
a full luxuriant black beard. This hirsute of Republi- 
canism was shaven. Under this disguise, wearing a 
new stand up collar, with a flexible Bible rolled up to- 
gether with a copy of the Zion's Herald under his left 
arm, the sleuth entered Kent county with the cunning- 
ness of the fox, and the tread of a panther. Even his 
friend of the Biddeford Record would not have recog- 
nized him. 

He smelled rum from afar„ visited a hotel, saw the 
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manager open his safe, then, go into the wash-room with 
a guest. Seeing a man enter a drug store he followed, 
and noted that the customer leaned over the cigar case 
and whispered, receiving in a few minutes a package 
that had a swashing sound. He prowled around in the 
back yard of a suspected building, heard loud and bois- 
terous voices. Enough ! Enough ! The next issue of 
the great family newspaper contained these startling 
headlines — If Hearst did it it would be yellow Jour- 
nalism. 

KENT COUNTY AFLOAT WITH RUM! 

MORE THAN FORTY OPEN BARROOMS 

IN ROCKFORD. 

RUM TRUST COMPLETELY IN CONTROL. 

VICE RAMPANT. 

Our special correspondent from Rockford informs us 
that the people have just cause for being alarmed at 

the open defiance of the law It is evident 

that Sheriff Totman has no Rooseveltian spirit. . . . 
What Kent county needs is the Real Thing. . . . 
Sheriff Totman must come out into the Open. . . . 
We are creditably informed that the grog shops, the 
worst form of social anarchy, is flourishing in Kent 

county It is evident that Rooseveltian vigor 

must be applied to this Democraticol-Rum-Anarchistic 

condition The grog-shop must go either 

through enforcement by Rooseveltian Republicans, or 

by re-submission The Foraker-McCall-Lit- 

tlefield party notwithstanding The Real 

Thing, .... .... .... in the 

Open." 

The Gazette solved the problem. — 

"We regret to pen a word detrimental to the honor 
of any man, especially the honor of a Kent county man. 
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^ . . . We regret to say that the non-enforcement 
of the law by our county officials demands that our fear- 
less, noble and courageous Governor send into Kent 

county the Sturgiss deputies Their arrival 

we regret, but when the county officials will not do their 
duty it behooves our Governor to take this step. . . 
. . Rum must be suppressed at any cost, even if the 
state militia has to be called into action. Once when the 
Democrats tried to steal this state they were met by 
gattling guns. This same method may have to be intro- 
duced to break up their alliance with the Rum Trust." 

The enterprising reporters, ever loving a newsy 
thing, now interviewed the leading citizens for their 
ideas. A petition against the City Marshall, a Demo- 
crat, was signed by all the leading Republicans. The 
dry goods stores ever feeling the public pulse, exhibited 
in their window yards of white ribbon. The "Gazette" 
printed Milly Stevens composition on "Alcohol," and 
commenting on its merits said that "even the children 
cry for it." (enforcement.) 

During all this commotion Morgan was working on 
the selectmen for them to permit the Telephone Com- 
pany to change the location of its poles. When their 
charter was amended, the man who lead the fight for 
them, in the lobby at Augusta, was none other than Mor- 
gan. After the amendment the local company sold out 
to Bell. It was only a small piece of plunder, but ever 
since that day one Democratic county official has had 
a pass on the local electric road. He might say it was 
of little value, but twenty cents a day for eight years 
amounts to about six hundred dollars. 

One day Officer Pelton burst open the door of the 
Cabin, and placed before Morgan a warrant to search 
the Kent Hotel. Morgan's hair rose, so great was his 
rage, his teeth snapped in hatred, for the warrant was 
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signed by Samuel ParkselL This meant business. Re- 
turning the writ the Boss thundered : — 

"When did Dr. Hancock let him loose?" 

Jigg Dolham's revolution had assumed alarming pro- 
portions. The whole state house Ring; Governor; Sup- 
erintendent of the Insane; Congressmen and Senators; 
Civic League; Reptiblican press; some of the pulpit; 
cranks; paranoiacs and Sturgiss commissioners were 
back of Dolham in his attempt to line them up. They 
intended to enforce the prohibitory law until satisfied 
that the violators would vote the Republican ticket. 

Morgan now knew that there was a plan afoot to cap- 
ture the so-called rum vote, or to promote some plund- 
ering scheme. It is not often that one politician has his 
fellow pirate shadowed, but when puzzled for informa- 
tion, and actually needing the truth of the other man's 
position, he employs a detective. The Boss wired to 
Montreal, requesting two extra good men. His object 
in going so far from home for help was because experi- 
ence had taught him that the "interests" controlled most 
of the local men. He sent for Morrison, who thought the 
thing would soon blow over. 

"Yes," advised Morgan, "but you had better be in the 
wind cellar, while the cyclone is passing." 

Samuel Parksell was the man who gave Morgan his 
clew. He no longer was crazy, hearing the commands 
of the Almighty, but now was a temperance enthusiast, 
fooling the ordinary trial justice to give him warrants. 
Morgan knew, when they let him loose, that the whole 
civic machinery of Maine would assist Jiggs Dolham. 

The Civic League had arrived and seized one slot- 
machine at Campton. A long-haired temperance orator 
had apeared, and was haranguing the people in the rural 
districts. An itinerant evangelist had came, and was 
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trying to awake the dead in the different towns. Sev- 
eral of the local clergy had joined the revolution, but the 
most of that profession, the noblest man can follow, were 
disgusted at the actions of their brethren. 

Dunton was writing every other day under the nom- 
de-plume of "Citizen." Old Vox Populi filled in on Tues- 
days with a full expose of the Court House Ring, now 
known as the Soap Club. 

The "Gazette" printed two columns of stuff from 
Prindele. This was answered by the "Adviser" printing 
three columns of Prindele's anti-Cobb letters. Reports 
of the merchants, who saw their profits going to rum- 
mies were published. Several cases of pitiful distress, 
due to the intemperance of the father, were described 
by the Caustic. The old "mistook jug story" was re- 
hashed by a prominent good Templar. This absurd 
narrative regularly appears in a new form in different 
sections of the state. 

"The father of the little family, composed of three of 
the lovliest little children, on his return home from 
work entered the cellar-way to get his rum-jug, but in- 
stead he took, by mistake, a jug of potato-bug poisoning.- 
Turning out a goblet full of this poison, that he thought 
was rum, he quaffed it down and smacked his lips. In 
half an hour those three little children were fatherless. 
Rum did it." 

The criminal docket was analyzed by the Good Tem- 
plars attorney, who never was admitted to the bar. 

In three months Jiggs Dolham had set the whole 
countryside afire, and now he commenced to extinguish 
his political conflagration. 

When the detectives arrived to one of them, Morgan 
said : — 

"You find out who's backing this farce." 

To the other he commanded : — 
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"You find out what Jiggs Dolham wants, votes or 
money." 

Morgan knew that the Carter machine was controlled 
by the Boston & Maine. The only scheme those pirates 
had on hand, at this time, was to gradually absorb all 
of the electric roads in Maine; to prevent equible taxa- 
tion of the leading railroads in the state ; and to see that 
there was no change in the system of taxing the public 
service corporation. 

The Boss could not see that the farce had any bearing 
on those questions. One of the tricks of those finan- 
cial pirates was to raise, during some similar excite- 
ment, the rates of their utilities. 

Morgan and Pall, the Democratic county chairman, 
held a conference with the leaders of the so-called rum 
element — ^two brilliant and energetic men. Down the 
line of the "Regulars" was sent this order — ^*^Hang the 
heavies, stand the guards." 

This command meant that all places where the ardent 
was sold should be barricaded with doors of oak and 
iron, and that men should guard the entrance to warn 
the keeper, when a suspicious person was about to enter 
the dive. 

The Regulars decided only to carry bottled goods, and 
those in small quantities, to close early evenings, to stop 
all poker games, to have no liquor arrive on any Kent 
county boat or train, to intrust the transportation of 
all goods to Benson's underground railroad, to do fight- 
ing but to continue to sell rum. If not for profit at least 
to stop the people from sending to Boston for it. 

Thus stretched the battle line. The two*. politicians, 
Morgan and Dolham, were soon to grapple in a death 
struggle. The result would be disastrous to, at least 
one, perhaps both. . ; ^:, '- 
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As the Russian serfs are opposed to the Czar, so is 
the average citizen of Maine opposed to the Sturgis 
deputies. Dolham's plan was to keep the word rum 
before the public, and Morgan's tactics were to keep 
before them the words "Sturgis Law." That oasis in 
Maine, the liquor agency, was neutral territory, for there 
both the political generals got, from day to day, what 
was needed for their respective armies. That the Regu- 
lars were going dry could be told by the agency's sales 
jumping more than three hundred per cent. 

The Sturgis deputies fired their first gun at Beth 
Haven, where they searched and seized a lame man. In 
his pantry they found two cupfuls of a red liquid, that 
some said was whiskey, others rum, while the lame man 
claimed it was a chilblain cure. It was found by Pro- 
fessor Robson, on examination, to be Stomach Bitters, 
once sold under the name of Red Seal Blood Purifier. 
First blood for Dolham. 

The Lewiston Journal printed a life sketch of Jiggs, 
while the Kennebec Journal found by consulting its 
files that Dolham's father was a friend of their only 
stock in trade, James G. Blaine. 

While prowling in a drug store one of the deputies 
found an old hiding place. It was taken out, exhibited 
on Main street until a dray could be obtained to trans- 
port it to the Police Station. This relic of the Bangor 
plan was immediately surrounded by boys and curious 
men. The cranks proclaimed Mr. Dalton the shrewdest 
rum detective ever seen in their city. Such powers, such 
ability to detect hiding places, had never been demon- 
strated since Francis escaped. 

The next issue of the Gazette contained the officer's 
picture, and the full ^ory of his wonderful discovery. 
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This is part of it : — : 

"I was crawling along on my belly, over the boxes and 
barrels, .... I couldn't see a thing, only when 
I threw my search light before me. I felt that I was 
being lead on by some supernatural power, .... 

I knew I was in the den of the wicked I 

prayed for protection and courage. . . . No! I 

wasn't afraid they would kill me Yes! I 

consider it one of the most important finds ever made in 
Maine." 

The "Daily Sun" printed a picture of Officer Olbert, 
riding up Sea street on a wagon load of boxes and bar- 
rels. Pointers for the officers were printed daily, "and 
their acts criticized by anonymous writers. The "Ga- 
zette" was convulsed with pleasure. It said : : — 

"Think of it ! One slot machine, one old hiding place, 
seven bottles of whiskey, eleven bottles of Uno beer, one 
lame man bound over to the Grand Jury." 

Yes, think of it! In ten days five deputies, at an ex- 
pense of above four 'hundred dollars, had accomplished 
the above results, and still there are people who say they 
are a failure. 

While watching a car being unloaded in a freight shed, 
the sleuths discovered a barrel of whiskey and pounced 
on it like a pack of hounds. One of them seized a club 
and struck the barrel, exclaiming, "take that, old Mr. 
Whiskey." 

Another kicking it with the flat of his foot, sneered : — 
"You old devil." 

Perron, holding both hands on the chimes, smelled 
of the head of the barrel, lifted his nose in the air, hesi- 
tated, then lowered his manly pate, opened his mouth, 
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expanded his chest, inhaled, again raised his nose with 
chin elevated and upper lip so curled that his nice teeth 
could be seen, and bull-like, bellowed, "It's Rum." 

But in transportation to a neighboring island, the 
owner of the barrel watched this tableau with much ex- 
pectancy. It was loaded on a dray and hauled to the 
dock of the steamer. In the rear marched the little band 
of deputies. If they had had caps, a flag and tamborines, 
they would have passed for a corps of Salvation Army. 

The captain of the steamer would take no more freight 
that day, so it was necessary to leave the barrel on the 
dock over night, guarded by the deputies. Pall now ar- 
rived and took charge of the delivery of that barrel. 
Experience had made him master of all such things. If 
he were not the machine would have elected his succes- 
sor long ago. That next morning two relief guards ar- 
rived. All took the boat, the owner, barrel. Pall and 
the deputies. 

When about two miles from the island landing, the 
captain of the steamer left his pilot house to examine 
that barrel, for he had been told by a deck hand that its 
contents was gasolene. It being against the law for a 
passenger steamer to carry that dangerous explosive, it 
was the captain's duty to protect his human cargo. 

Pall assured him, "Cap'n, it's gasoline." 

The owner of the barrel echoed, "it's gosoline." 

"Throw it overboard !" commanded the captain. 

"We protest," shouted the deputies. 

"Protest and be damned," roared the captain, "I'm 
captain of this steamer." 

Pulling out his revolver, he ordered, "Roll it over- 
board!" 

Over the rail went the deadly stuff. When the steamer 
rounded Dow's point, a launch picked up the barrel and 
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towed it ashore. After dark that night, willing hands 
pulled it up on the wharf of a friend of the owner. . The 
next day a local rectifier visited the island, added burnt 
sugar, alcohol and water to that barrel and converted its 
contents into a hogshead of State of Maine whiskey. 
Enough fire water to last any respectable community 
during a drouth. 

But the event was yet to come. William Long, a local 
boxer who ran a gin-mill on one of Rockford's side 
streets, had the reputation of being ugly when in his 
cups. For years he had been persecuted by the Republi- 
cans for not contributing to their campaign fund and 
voting for their nominees. Consequently he went to jail, 
came out, rebelled against the powers, went to jail again, 
came out, but kept on selling. This had been his pro- 
gram for about twenty years. 

Long was a mouthy man, a very, very poor trait in a 
saloon keeper. One morning before he had taken 
enough to limber his tongue or impare his physical 
powers, the whole tribe of deputies entered to search 
his place. Their leader, the big German, was not look- 
ing so much for rum as he was trying to tantalize Long 
to resist him and thereby back up his cheap talk that he 
would not let the deputies go through his dive, unless 
they fought. 

The big German motioned for all the deputies to leave 
but Olbert, who from a physical standpoint could not be 
called a man. With a snear the officer showed Long his 
warrant and brushed past him to go back of the bar. 
We doubt if there was in Maine a man who could lick 
Bill Long back of his bar. 

He did not move when the deputy shoved him. That 
just suited the German, who had entered the saloon for 
trouble, so he grabbed Long to throw him aside. 
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When he made that motion, Long having planned his 
defence, swung his famous right fairly and squarely on 
the German's jaw. Like a felled ox, the deputy went 
to the floor. 

Officer Olbert rushed to the rescue. Just as his head 
loomed above the bar he was hit by a fist, a bottle or 
a club. What it was that hit him he never knew, but he 
got no further. 

The German staggered to his feet ai;d rushed to close 
quarters. When the officer was only partially balanced 
Long slipped his forearm across his chest and under his 
chin. The momentum of the German crowding against 
Long's arm caused him to assume a more erect position. 
While he was thus standing Long locked his left leg 
back of the German's right. 

Just then Bottle Kumes, a regular patron, entered the 
barroom to be partially knocked down by Oldbert, who 
was legging it for the door. When the brave officer 
passed through the portals Bottle slammed the door and 
shoved the bolt, then, turned and saw Long and the Ger- 
man locked like gladiators. A moment he stood in amaze- 
ment, then, horrified, he threw up his hands and de- 
scribed Long's hold by shrieking, "My God! It's the 
strangler." 

Slowly but surely Long was pressing and forcing the 
officer backwards and downwards to the floor. The 
deputy's face was almost livid, his eyes bulged from 
their sockets, his lips were hissing unintelligible words, 
his temple veins were corded with blood, his hands con- 
vulsively grappled Long's clothing, tearing it from the 
body to again clutch in futile rage and pain. 

Long's expression was fiendish. In his grasp he 
seemed to hold all those powers that for so many years 
had dpii? SQ much to wound his life, The months in jail 
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he would now avenge. The slur, "you're a Rummie" 
would now be answered. He seemed to feel he could re- 
peal the Sturgis law by torturing that deputy. 

Suddenly the deputy's body became limp. Bottle, 
catching Long by the wrist, threw him backwards and 
yelled, "My God, Bill, youVe killed him!" 

Like a man-eating tiger Long sprang towards his foe. 
The German was staggering to his feet and trying to 
locate himself, when Long smashed him flush in the 
face. 

The sight of flowing blood and the sound of the offi- 
cer's body striking the floor calmed Long's frenzy. The 
crashing of heavy blows beating down the bar-room door 
could be heard. No Roman Caesar ever dragged at his 
chariot's wheels a conquered king with the pride and 
self satisfaction that Bill Long looked down upon the 
bleeding and unconscious form of that Sturgis Deputy. 

William Long awoke that morning a poor, despised 
rum-seller, he retired that night the hero of the Cos- 
sacks of Kent county. To this day he is known as 
"Strangler Long." 

The "Adviser," Independent Democrat, now expressed 
itself. 

POLITICAL PUPS. 

Every decent citizen of Kent county is proud to know 
that the charges against Sheriff Totman have been found 
to be false. Every issue of the "singer of empty an- 
thems." for the last month has been slurring our valiant 
Sheriff. ... It has accused him of being in league 
with the Rummies. Who these mysterious people are we 
do not know, but they appear in the Gazette every time 
the people get tired of Republican extravagance and elect 
Democrats, the true friends. We have all the time con- 
tended that no intoxicating liquor ha§ been sold in KenI; 
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county since Sheriff Totman took his oath of his office. 
He has courted the most complete investigation. 

For one month the Sturgis Deputies, political pups, 

have been raiding Kent county They have 

been obliged to search places that everbody knows never 
sold rum. At Beth Haven they found some kind of 
a red liquid. We have too much respect for those peo- 
ple as to believe that they would drink such a mixture. 

They even searched the place kept by a time honored 
citizen of this city, Mr. William Long. Although re- 
peatedly hailed before our Courts, Long has never 
pleaded guilty, but has always been convicted on 
trumpted up evidence. Ever since the county has been 
Democratic and he could have a fair trial, as all men can 
have under Democratic rule, he has never even been be- 
fore our Courts. Long has always contended that if a 
man was foolish enough to drink his horse linament it 
was not his fault. For years he has manufactured this 
preparation and recommended its use on Winnona, (a 
city horse given way by the Republicans and replievened 
by the Democrats.) 

After applying two bottles of this linament Street 
Commissioner McNamara says she is as good as any 
horse in the city stables. 

Sheriff Totman has been found to be a man of his 
word, for he has driven the vile stuff out of our county. 

. . . . No hellish traffic in this city All 

the Gazette's statements are and have been proven to be 
lies 

We have refrained from taking any part in Jiggs Dol- 
ham's scheme of making the cost of enforcing the law 
so expensive that there will have to be a new issue of 

county bonds The county was out of debt 

until this farce was started. The Republicans are not 
satisfied unless we are in debt, city, county, state and 
nation. Yes, a national debt is a blessing ! 

Line 'em up Jiggs. We congratulate Sheriff Totman 
on his moral victory. 

There they stand. Deputies, bonds and Republicanism, 
one and inseparable." 
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This article, calling the attention of the public to those 
bonds, struck Dolham's revolution like swinging a sledge 
on a steer. 

Morgan now took a hand in the play. Totman raided 
the store of prominent Republican and seized a full bar- 
rel of Jamaica Ginger. The cranks howled, "he's trying 
to make the law unpopular." 

When the sheriff commenced to raid hotels, drug 
stores, and seize patent medicine, the business men asked 
him, "What's the trouble, Mr. Sheriff?" 

"Oh, nothing!" replied Totman. "Only I'm tired of 
being abused by cranks, pups and Dayonian orators." 

He continued, "From now on it's war. I know, I've 
been a little easy, but, henceforth, you will have the real 
thing from me or the pups. Take your choice, gentle- 
men." 

The Republican rank and file made their slogan, "beer 
or Democracy." In their thirst they cried, "Call off the 
pups, Jiggs, or we'll vote the Democratic ticket." 

Even in a rum revolution you can't fool all the people 
all the time. When Jiggs heard that slogan about a 
thousand times and learned that Morgan's regulars were 
running draft beer he knew he had lost, so laid his plans 
to retreat. 

The Lewiston Journal's rum detective reappeared. 
He visited the public library, no drunkness there ; called 
at the police station in the afternoon, no drunks ; attended 
a church fair, no loud and boisterous voices. Enough! 
Enough ! The great family newspaper announced. 

KENT COUNTY DRY AS SAHARAH! 

THE REAL THING WINS. RUM TRUST 

DEFEATED. 

We are creditably informed by our special correspond- 
ent that Kent county is as dry as the desert of Saharah. 
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Thank God! .... The Rooseveltian spirit of the 
Enforcement Deputies has conquered grog-shop anarchy. 
. . . . Sheriff Totman is now in the Open. . . . 
Grog-shop anarchy will result in resubmission. . . . 

Let the Foraker-McCall-Littlefield protest 

The Rooseveltian system is the Real Thing 

Democratic-Rum-Anarchistic condition must be annihi- 
lated Down with the Rum Trust ! Let Sher- 
iff Tqtman remember that the people like the Real 
Thing. ... A vote for Fernald is a vote for Roose- 
velt. 

When the Dayonian proclaimed Kent county dry, 
Elder Johnson, Parson Miller and Deacon Wight echoed 
"Amenr 

Citizen replied to the "Adviser." Vox Populi wrote 
a letter to the "Gazette," extolling the deputies. The 
Good Templars in the name of the law and decency pre- 
sented Parksell with a medal. Gaz^ette said editorially: 

"The law has been upheld We are satis- 
fied The Deputies have demonstrated that 

the law can be enforced. 

"Our noble and fearless Governor is to be congratu- 
lated on the efficient work of his officers We 

all the time regretted that the conduct of the county offi- 
cials made it necessary to have the Deputies come. . . 

. . We hope Sheriff Totman will keep up the good 
work. 

"The eye of the public will watch the Soap Club. 

"Morgan is about to have his lackies issue bonds to 

pay for the new heating apparatus Soap. 

The law must be upheld." 

Thus was rung down the curtain on the farce, Jiggs 
Dolham's revolution. 

The Dayonian orator having sprained his voice when 
he proclaimed the county dry, took a trip to New York, 
He was satisfied, 
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Jiggs, having acquired a moral reputation, he was sat- 
isfied. 

The Gazette, having sold one more cooking range 
during the rush, it was satisfied. 

The rum element (so-called), realizing that public 
sympathy favored them, they were satisfied. 

Fred Dunton, having exposed Brownville's soap-club, 
he was satisfied. 

The editor of the "Adviser" and Morgan, being now 
able to return to their regular work, they were satisfied. 

The temperance orator, having been paid a good fee, 
he was satisfied. 

The only real good the revolution did was to make a 
hero of Bill Long, who now, being able always to get bail, 
was of course satisfied. 

The big German is still looking for satisfaction and 
he can get it any day by calling on Strangler Long. 



CHAPTER X. 
A Civic Gale. 

The Bryan Club was prospering. It had become a social 
institution and was contemplating changing its name. 

Morgan was growing old. A man is as old as his ar- 
teries. When they lose their elasticity he commences 
to desline. No agent will hasten the change like the 
narcotics, alcohol and tobacco. When a man feels the 
first touch of age the best medicine he can take is to 
throw away his pipe and small glass ware. 

That winter following the return of Brown from 
Washington, Morgan went south to receive the benefits 
of the Hot Springs. 

When Brown was at the National Capitol, he asked 
Grouchy to desist his opposition to certain shipping bills, 
then before congress. Being acquainted with the local 
conditions he knew it would be beneficial to their alliance 
to champion such acts as would help the shipping in- 
dustry. When he and Mucker went over the situation 
in Maine, Brown was told that the northern schooner 
owner's bill would be detremental to the safety of the 
crews and the traveling public. 

He impressively replied: — "All we ask for is to place 
the schooner on equality with the steamer. The compul- 
sory pilotage has been taken from them and we want it 
taken from the schooners. The coast-wise sailing fleet 
has to earn one hundred thousand dollars a year before 
it can pay any dividends. The freight steamers don't 
have to pay any compulsory pilotage, so they have that 
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much advantage in earning power. Nine tenths of all 
schooners are built in Maine." 

"We've got to stand by the southern pilots," replied 
Mucker. 

"All right," retorted Brown. "We'll show you fellers 
how to brace the main yard before this fight is over." 

Brown, raving mad, returned to Kent county, followed 
by Mucker on the next train. Foreseeing the result of 
the Morgan-Grouchy alliance, Brown stood between 
Plunder and Principle. For years, he, as first mate of 
the local ship Democracy, had cruised Kent county's po- 
litical seas. 

One evening he chanced to drop in to hear the speeches 
at the club. On going home he reflected, Plunder or 
Principle. Alone he fought the battle that every man 
must fight with himself. Principle won and Brown 
joined the rebels. 

On his return home Morgan was refreshed and ready 
to plunge into work. And of work he found a plenty. 
When he went up on Main street he saw on the second 
story of a business block this sign: 

INDEPENDENCE LEAGUE. 

Enraged at this expression of the rebels he sent for 
Brown. The Boss reasoned with him, for he preferred 
having every spar carried away by the gale than to have 
Brown go overboard into the sea of the common people. 

He flattered him by saying, "Chester, you've got a 
future." 

He slurred him by sneering, "you're nothing but a 
deserter now." 

He tried to frighten him by shouting, "I'm a good 
mind to put you behind the bars." 
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He called him a fool, and asked, "Chester, are you 
crazy ?" 

Leaning back on his chair, self composed and confi- 
dent, Brown said : — 

"Tell you, Bill, I'm tired fighting and helping you fel- 
lers plunder the people." 

"You talk like a fool, Chester!" roared Morgan. 

"That's just what I have been, a fool. Bill," said 
Brown, "Yes, a fool." 

Morgan, with all the contempt at his command 
growled, "what, are you going to get out of it?" 

Tht impressive silence following this silence was 
broken by Brown saying with great deliberation, "some- 
thing you hain't got, self-respect." 

The Boss knew he had lost his mate and it was not 
his way to coax, so he rose and said, "well, sir, we're 
done. Good evening." 

Brown advanced, extended his hand and said, "hon- 
estly, Bill, I hate to do it, but before we put up our dukes 
let's shake like fighters." 

Morgan with a vacant stare, weakly shook Brown's 
hand but made no answer. 

Brown knew, when he left the Cabin, that he had im- 
pressed the Boss by keeping his temper. 

After tea Morgan went up town to feel the public 
pulse. He found the people discussing a fire that had, 
during his absence, consumed three dwelling houses. 
When the fire occurred the water pressure was too low, 
a street hydrant coupling had broken, and the fire engine 
was frozen up, because during Jiggs Dolham's revolution 
the alcohol had been used for social purposes, and water 
substituted. 

When Brown deserted the Plunderers several of Mor- 
gan's best workers, also, joined the League. They cir- 
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culated the story that it was all Morgan's fault. The 
public, ever enjoying a joke on a politician echoed, "it's 
Morgan's fault." 

Brown asked, *'Why did'nt Bill look after that en- 
gine before he went south? What did Bill join the fire 
company for, anyhow?" 

It was the unanimous opinion that more care should be 
taken in accepting politicians as fire company members. 

The day before Morgan returned the state Fire Com- 
missioner came to Kenton to conduct the fire examina- 
tion. Senator Bradstreetj the year before, had exposed 
him, and demanded for the Senate an itemized account 
of his traveling expenses. 

The people stood not in awe of the mighty Stephen, 
but stoned him with questions. Like these: 

''How far is it from Washington, Maine to Scarboro?" 

"How far is it to Washington?" 

"Can a man ride forty hours a day for a week with 
no rest?" 

The Insurance Adjustors, not having Morgan to ad- 
vise them, made a botch of their allowances. To one 
loser they allowed eight hundred dollars, he accepted; 
to another, one thousand dollars, the Insurance company 
would not abide; to the last seven hundred dollars, he 
would not accept, but his attorney told him he must ac- 
cept the allowance of the Arbitration Committee. 

Brown made his first appearance, several evenings 
later, as a member of the league. There was a large 
attendance for the public knew he was conversant with 
practical politics. He said in part: — 

"You insure and pay their price Your 

home burns The company selects one man, 

you the second, and these two the third, if they cannot 
agree on the allowance. The three make the Arbitration 
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Committee If the company is dissatisfied 

with the award they can go to law, but if you're dis- 
satisfied, you can't go to law. 

"If the company goes to law, the jury can't bring in 
a verdict larger than the award allowed by the Arbitra- 
tion Committee. The company can have a trial, but 

you can't This matter has been referred to 

the Supreme Court, and they say it is constitutional. 

"Courts are sacred, for Pontius Pilate was a judge. 
But they lost their sanctity when the Supreme Court of 
the United States changed its mind on the Income Tax. 

"Any man who dares to talk about the constitution 
while Judge Frost and Oscar Hersie are living is apt 
to be tried for treason." 

A prominent Republican who votes for the Prohib- 
itory Law, served in the late rebellion and brags about 
the moral tone of his party, circulated the story that to 
his personal knowledge. Bill Morgan was the man who 
invented the Arbitration Committee. 

The losers of the homes laid their losses to the Boss, 
He cared not for the lies, but when Chester Brown be- 
gan to talk about the town owning its lighting plant, 
William L. Morgan sat up and listened. One day Brown 
told a voter that all of Morgan's buildings, even his hen 
house were wired. 

"This circuit," continued Chester, "is an old fashioned 
alternating current of about one hundred and twenty- 
five cycles." :j^". 

The interested voter said, "I believe the town is pay- 
ing for more candle power than they get." 

Brown circulated among the floaters, telling them how 
the town could make money selling electricity, and asked 
them if it wasn't just as well for the town to be making 
money as it was for the rotten rich. In one week from 
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the time Brown started the electric lighting idea, two 
men had applied to operate it, a machinery company had 
a representative in town, and a prominent citizen had 
offered to give a site of land. 
Talk about prairie fires and Jiggs Dolham's revolution! 
Brown had an electric current attached to every voter 
in town who could be influenced by class prejudice. 
The League jumped in membership. It was voted to 
enter the town meeting by supporting the best men of 
the two old parties. That caused the Republicans to 
dig up all their "respectables." The League decided to 
call its ticket THE CITIZENS. 

Morgan knew that Brown would make a hard fight, 
and the only leasable plan he could suggest was to make 
an alliance of the two old party leaders against the social- 
istic movement. 

One afternoon while he was going over his charts, 
McDuff burst open the Cabin door and exclaimed : — 

"They're going to run Bernice and Alice Stockton for 
the school board !" 

The Boss was dumbfounded and showed it. McDuff 
thinking to please him, continued, — 

"I'm going to vote for 'em." 

An electric fight was an old thing, but for a woman 
to enter the arena was, to him, an unaccountable act. 
In astonishment, he said: "What's that, Mac?" 

The ever faithful McDuff answered, "Chet. Brown 
says they're going to trim old Mossman." 

Rising from his chair, the Boss roared, "I'll put a stop- 
per on this Socialistic stuff. Mac, if any one calls, tell 
'em I've gone down to Socialistic headquarters." 

Morgan meant that he was going to call at Packard's 
office, as he always so spoke of that place. Every st«p he 
took down the street made him madder and madder. It 
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was his first call on the attorney since their disaffection. 
On the walls of the outer office he noticed the pictures 
of Virgin, Peters, Appleton and Hannable Hamlin. After 
waiting a short time he gave a sharp rap on the private 
door, that was answered after the proper professional 
wait by Packard. To say he was surprised only par- 
tially describes Packard's sensations. Abruptly shaking 
the lawyer's hands, Morgan thundered: — 

"I'm here to see you, sir." 

The tone of the voice and the manner of the man 
indicated something more than a professional visit. 
When Morgan entered the room he was mad, but when 
he saw a sepia likeness of his daughter on the desk, his 
rage almost broke its bounds. 

Standing in an aggressive pose he roared: — ^"Is the 
League going to run them girls for the school board?" 

Packard, maintaining his dignity, answered, "Yes, sir, 
and elect them." 

Drawing nearer to his man and shaking his fist, Mor- 
gan yelled : -"You're a cur." 

"But not your dog," politely replied the lawyer. 

The Boss, impressively, declared, "Packard, politics 
are no place for a woman." 

"That's not their fault, Mr. Morgan," was the answer. 

Morgan continued, "The Town Hall is full of smoke 
and no place for a lady." 

Yes, Mr. Morgan," suavely answered Packard. "I 
consider the use of tobacco a nasty habit. That's why 
I don't use it. I should think you'd stop it." 

Morgan, finding that bull-dozing was of no avail, 
changed his tactics. 

"Really, Packard," he calmly said, "I don't think a 
woman had ought to do it." 

''Really, Mr. Morgan," there was a tone of sympathy 
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in the lawyer's voice, "We don't disagree. I saw a 
woman today, sifting ashes. Really, Mr. Morgan, I 
don't think it a fit place for a woman. Woman, by na- 
ture, I believe, is refined and ethical. When otherwise 
she's not a credit to her sex." 

Morgan hurled his thunderbolt. Do you believe a 
woman had ought to be allowed to vote?" 

Packard, appearing astonished, said : — ^"Certainly, sir !" 

The Boss said : — "I don't think half of them would vote 
if they could." 

"That may be, sir," continued Packard, "But I've 
heard you say that in some counties in Maine not half 
of the men vote. Considering, Mr. Morgan, the means 
used to get them to the polls the women could do no 
worse." 

"Look here, Packard," said Morgan, in a fatherly tone, 
"you know damn well I don't want to see her beat." 

The lawyer was warming up to the occasion, and 
warmly replied: — 

"She won't be, sir. You can't get two men to run 
against them, and we can defeat any two tools that you 
may nominate." 

Morgan, with a thoughtful look, and bowing his head, 
sneered, "Oh ! I see. You expect them to re-elect you." 

Packard, composing himself, firmly answered:— ^ 

"Oh, no, Mr. Morgan, I believe a public office in the 
end will injure any professional man. If he does his duty 
he makes enemies. If he does not, the public learns his 
true character. Personally, I believe the best thing for 
all towns of this size is to unite with some other size and 
employ a professional superintendent." 

The Boss, intending to anger the other man, muttered : 
"Damn a Socialist !" 
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Packard, justly indignant, stepped quickly before Mor- 
gan said : — 

"What is a Socialist? I demand an answer! Every 
time you use that word you speak with contempt ! What 
is a Socialist, sir?" 

The politician, thinking that he had his man mad, only 
laughed, but Packard was not to be denied, and de- 
manded : — 

"Come, Mr. Morgan, I want an answer. You can't 
answer! You don't know! Therefore I'll take no of- 
fense, but this I will say, if Socialism is what you think it 
is, I'd be one." 

Walking towards his desk, to indicate that the inter- 
view was ended, Packard concluded: — 

"Your cry 'beware of Socialism' terrifies nobody." 

"You fellers who pay only a poll tax are getting pretty 
interested in the town," was Morgan's parting shot. 

This "you're not a tax payer" exhausts the abusive 
repetoire of the old conservatives. To the insulting re- 
mark the younger man made no reply. Morgan on re- 
turning to the Cabin consulted his code of political 
aphorisims. 

Morgan's code, Art. 5. — Don't fight unless you can 
win. 

He read no further. Not being sure of defeating the 
young ladies, he threw down his helm and changed the 
course of his piratical ship, A PLUNDERER. 

That Town Meeting was the real thing. It was one of 
those meetings that all towns have about every ten years 
when they have a political house cleaning. The Demo- 
crats had nominated an excellent ticket, and on Brown's 
advice the League endorsed it. The two leaders that 
memorable day, were Morgan, the old commander, and 
Brown, the deserter. In from the neighboring towns 
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came the curious, and the respective sympathizers to wit- 
ness the exchange of broadsides and the raking of decks 
with political shot and shell. 

TOWN WARRANT. 

Art. 23, To see if Town will vote to accept the jury 
list, as prepared by the town officials. 

Art. 25. To see if Town will vote to establish an elec- 
tric lighting plant. 

Art. 26. To see if Town will vote to renew its contract 
with the Kent County Lighting Company. 

That was a glorious day for the floater. McDuflf had 
been promoted to first mate, and no man ever worked 
harder than did Billy that eventful day. Acting as mate 
of a ship, when being towed by a tug, is one thing. But 
acting as mate when doubling Cape Horn is another 
proposition. Morgan was trying to double the horn of 
public opinion. He was short of crew, simply short of 
men. 

Article after article was quickly passed upon. When 
article number 23 was reached, one of the Plunderers' 
crew made a motion to have it accepted, and the Moder- 
ator was about to so announce the vote, when Chester 
Brown addressed the Chair: — 

"Mr. Moderator, I don't believe the people appreciate 

the importance of this article I happen to 

know the list. I say, read it 

"Morgan has got the Grand Jury list packed with his 
lackeys so he can protect his regulars. You'll find the 
Travers Jury list composed of his henchmen. 

"It won't hurt anything to have it read." 

A thunderbolt could have caused no more surprise 
ahtn did these remarks. Morgan arose, and coolly spoke : 

"Mr. Moderator, the whelp of a deserter has made an 
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insinuation, not only against me, but also against all of 
the municipal oifficers. If it was by any one but a Bene- 
dict Arnold to his party I'd take notice of it 

If I do not reply many would rightly think I did not 
dare to, and others might say I'm guilty. 

"I demand of Chester Brown an answer. Does he 
mean to insinuate that I have influenced the making of 
the list?" 

Brown did not retreat. His self composed air con- 
vinced his friends that he feared not a duel with his old 
commander. 

He said: "Mr. Moderator, old Morgan demands an 
answer. Fd take no notice of it if it wasn't a challenge. 
I presume he thinks I'm a cur because I, like many 

others, have licked his bloody hands I didn't 

insinuate. I said and I say again. Old Bill Morgan has 

doctored the list. He intimates that he hasn't 

Read the list and you'll find out who's the liar, Chester 
Brown or Bill Morgan !" 

When the Moderator finished reading the list, a grand 
tumultuous cheer, rolling like thunder, proclaimed that 
Morgan had lost, the first time in his career. 

Brown, amid the cheering and hurrahing of his friends, 
again took the floor, and said : — 

"Mr. Moderator, this is a serious thing. Does the 
average man of Maine know whether or not he's on the 
jury list? The corporations know who's on the jury 
list in every town. Who would you trust, a panel of 
jurors selected by the people or one packed for the 
corporations by Old Bill Morgan? 

"Funny, isn't it, that the men out of work are usually 
rdawn. Funny, isn't it, that certain men are on the list, 
when the corporations have been sued. 

"The first blow to strike Old Morgan is not to let him 
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control anything. No corporation ,wants a Boss that 
can't deliver the goods, I move you the list be rejected. 
At a special town meeting we can accept the new list." 

Morgan again spoke. Notice how he evaded the real 
issue. He said : — 

"Mr. Moderator, the attack on our jury system, by 

Deserter Brown is shocking I regret that 

this town has a man who will insult the judiciary of 

Maine His ravings, the ravings of a Socialist, 

exhonerate me." 

Brown, showing some feeling, but not losing his tem- 
per replied: — 

"Mr. Moderator: — I made no attack on the judiciary. 
Every man here knows I didn't. If to ask for a jury of 
the people instead of Morgan's men is an attack, then 

I'm guilty The system is all right. It's 

men like Morgan who have attacked, yes,' perverted it. 
You've trusted him, believing him to be an honest Dem- 
ocrat Instead of that he's used you as polit- 
ical tools to assist the corporations, the Trusts, plunder 
this town. And you wonder why a poor man can't win at 
law! 

"I deserted the Skull and Cross-bones.. It's up to 
you, Plunder or Principal." (Cheers.) 

"Article twenty-five," called the chair. 

Packard spoke: — "Mr. Moderator, I ask attention to 
inform the town the cost of constructing, operating, and 
the profits that we can anticipate from a public lighting 
plant." 

After explaining about poles, currents, voltage, candle- 
power and rates, he said, "Mr. Moderator, I move that 
the article have favorable passage." (Cheers.) 

Mr. Trimmer, a local attorney, employed by the com- 
pany to assist the Boss, addressed the meeting :=a 
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"Mr. Moderator," he said, "public ownership has been 
a failure in two western towns, (voice — ^you don't say- 
so !) The population of New Zealand is decreasing. The 

city of Glasgow has sold one of its utilities 

I have here a letter from a man who was born in this 
town. He says public ownership has been a failure in 

his city The company wants to do what is 

right Young men are too confident ! . . . 

Beware of Socialism !" 

Morgan was on his feet, defiant and blusterous. He 
said : — 

"Mr. Moderator, all this agitation amounts to nothing. 
. . . . The men who had this article put into the 
warrant didn't know enough to have one put in to raise 

money enough to build one H they don't 

know any more about lighting plants than they do about 

town meetings they know mighty little I 

tell you, gentlemen, it takes money to run these Social- 
istic ideas." 

That was the second time Packard had been out-ma- 
nouvered by the old Pirate. He arose to explain, when 
Brown signalled him to say nothing, and indicated he 
was going to give Morgan a broadside. 

"Mr. Moderator," he began, "Old Morgan says we 
don't know much. Guess we knows as much as he 

wishes we did I told the boys to leave the 

article out. Why? Because its useless for you to vote 
either on building or raising money, for the Kent County 
Lighting Company has in their charter the special right 

of selling illuminating power in this town 

They have the right of the streets." 

Looking to where Morgan sat he said: — ^"You re- 
member that charter. Bill." 

Brown continued: — "Morgan's the man that did the 
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trick for us. He's the villain who gave our rights away, 
(jeers) After the Plunderers got their charter they fig- 
ured how much their plant would cost. Then they sold 
the savings banks their bonds (mortgages) to build it 
with. These bonds paid five per cent interest. They 
lay aside five per cent every year, so they can pay for 
the plant in twenty years. They call it a sinking fund, 
because, I guess, they have to pay the money back. 

"The charter did not cast the Pirates anything. They 
didn't even pay for the liquid stuff they took over to 
Augusta, nor their fares, 'cause they ride on passes. In 
twenty years they will own the plant that hasn't cost 
them a cent. Morgan holds twenty thousand dollars 
of that stock. He always gets one-fifth of the plunder. 

"Everything in this deal came from the people, charter, 
bonds and profits to finally pay for the plant. Gentle- 
men, there are pirates right here in Kenton !" 

Looking at Morgan, he thundered : — ^"One of 'em says 
I'm a deserter!" 

Solomon Ashley, one of those sedate, ministerial hyp- 
ocrites, who advises widows and orphans, and acts as 
trustee of an estate, with measured steps and great dig- 
nity, walked down the aisle and addressed the House : — 

"Mr. Moderator, the attack on Mr. Morgan, one of 
Kenton's most influential citizens, is to be deplored. 
. . . . He's been called a pirate for establishing an 
industry here. Who is it that makes the charge ?" 

Turning to where Brown sat, he pointed his finger and 
shouted : — 

"It's that brazen-faced thing sitting there, whose hands 
are reeking with political corruption, whose social body 
Is diseased, and whose mouth is the cess-pool of slander. 
.... No attention should be paid to Chester Brown, 
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He's a political outcast, a stultified liar, and too con- 
temptible to be noticed by decent men." 

Murmurs of discontent were heard. Brown, like a 
flash, went back at Ashley. But few men know how 
and when to throw mud. Chester Brown understood 
the art of mudslinging. He said : — 

"Mr. Moderator, — " 

Mr. Mills interrupted him by raising to a point of 
order. Brown, however, continued: — r 

"IVe made no attacks on the savings banks. Bill Mor- 
gan's the critter who's done this. The banks are all 

right It does me good to hear Old Ashley 

mourn, (applause) We're all glad to know he's got 
a heart. You remember when Michael Golden died. He 
left his family two thousand dollars in life insurance. 
The tearful Ashley settled his estate. What did he do 
but take that money, and but for the widow — " 

"Mr. Moderator," cried Mills, "I demand the question." 

"Question! Question!" echoed the pirate's crew. 

The Moderator, thumping his gavel, declared, "Mr. 
Brown has the floor, but will please confine himself to 
the question." Brown continued, — ^"She trusted Ashley." 

"Question ! Question !" cried Ashley's friends. 

The attempt to interrupt Brown maddened the people, 
who stood en masse and cried: — 

"Brown ! Brown !" 

The Moderator demanded order. A local constable, 
who had just had his badge pinned on by McDuff, 
rushed toward Ashley, who was standing pointing his 
finger at the chair and crying, "Question ! Question !" 

The officer did not reach him, for Kruger, of local 
pugilistic fame, had jumped in ahead and throttled the 
miserly Ashley. This act of the rowdy turned the meet- 
ing into a riot Order could not be obtained, until the 
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winded Ashley had been dragged from the hall. During 
the melee somebody punched, or collided with Doc Tay- 
lor just above the belt. 

When order was restored Brown continued: — 

"I was talking about Ashley, when he tried to break 
up this meeting Morgan's an angel, com- 
pared to him. Old Bill wouldn't steal from a widow, but 
Ashley took three hundred dollars from Mrs. Golden. 
She feels toward Ashley as he does toward me. I don't 
claim to be an angel. I may have done some grafting 
at Augusta, but I can honestly say that I never stole 
from a woman. 

Morgan never stole from anybody personally, but he 
has by special laws grafted a small fortune. All's we 
want is for this state to be governed by the people, in- 
stead of the Trusts." (cheers and applause.) 

These remarks caused a better feeling to exist between 
the waring forces. The article to renew the present 
lighting contract would have been lost but for Payton. 

"The women folks had ought to have the lights/' he 
declared. "I'd go without 'em, but I really think they 
need 'em." 

That evening the League had to celebrate its victory. 
They were giving Morgan a full compliment of abuse, 
when Brown, who was now their leader, entered the hall. 

"Let up on it, boys," he ordered. "Bill Wakefield, of 
Bath, one of the best politicians Maine ever had, once 
told me never to abuse a politician when he's down, but 

to brag on 'im Boys, the thing to do is to ask 

Morgan to join the League." (cheers.) 

Their committee called on the Boss, who replied to 
their invitation: — 

"No, thanks, I prefer to remain a Democrat. I hate 
anything Socialistic." 
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Well," said the chairman, "you can't say we didn't 
give you a chance to come in. Good evenin', Mr. Mor- 
gan. 

When the door was closed on the committee, Mor- 
gan, turning to McDuff , said : — 

"Mac, what do you think of that for gaul ?" 

The League now had a reputation. It had elected the 
first lady members of the school board, exposed the elec- 
tric lighting company's charter, explained the arbitration 
clause of the Maine Standard Insurance Policy, made it 
too hot for the Maine Fire Commissioner, and had dem- 
onstrated that Boss Morgan was not impregnable. 

"Mac, I'm going down to the house," said Morgan. 
"If any of the boys drop in, see that they're used right. 
Good night, Billy." 

"Good night, Mr. Morgan." 

When Morgan went home the ever faithful Billy com- 
menced to clean up the office. Like all battlefields there 
were the wounded to care for, and dead soldiers to 
bury. 

Although he appeared calm, his wife and daughter 
knew by his expression that Morgan was mentally exer- 
cised. Bernice, feeling her guilt, threw her arms around 
his neck, and burst into tears crying: — 

"Oh, Pa! I think that Chester Brown was just as 
mean as he could be!" 

"There, there, my little girl, stop that," he ordered, "if 
there's anything that upsets me, it is to have you women 
folks cry." 

"Oh, Pa!" she sobbed, "I wish I hadn't done it." 

"Bernice," he tenderly replied, "that's what most peo- 
ple say when they've been in politics. You've learned 
your lesson early." 

She quieted, and attentively listened to him. 
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"Remember, Bernice," he said, " this is only a gale. 
All of us who sail the seas of public life encounter them. 
Your mother will tell you that your dad was not the 
man who went below in heavy weather. 

"I've lost some rigging today, but before this storm 
is over they'll find your dad is still at the wheel." 

Mrs. Morgan proudly exclaimed, — 

"Yes, Bernice, your father was always considered an 
able seaman." 



CHAPTER XI. 
The Knot Tie©. 

The summer time of Kent county is glorious. That 
summer was to Bernice Morgan the June of her life. 
One evening in the early part of that beautiful season 
Mr. Packard drove up to the Brown district, of course 
to learn how her school was progressing. The sound 
of his team on the shell drive-way attracted her atten- 
tion. Before she could wave a signal of welcome he had 
passed her window and was hitching his horse. 

After attending to his steed he unlatched the gate of 
the front yard, the walks of which were bordered with 
white-washed pebbles, and led through a flower garden 
of striped grass, pansies, rose bushes and lilac trees to 
the front door steps that were flanked with tropical sea- 
shells. Before he had time to ring the bell of the old 
Dart homestead, Bernice had opened the door and 
greeted him : — 

"Oh, Hudson! I'm so glad you came," she said. I 
didn't expect you this evening." 

"It's so pleasant that I thought I'd drive down," he 
replied. 

Her hand he did not release, but placed it on his arm. 
Through the gate, down the wooden lane, arm in arm 
they walked to the Cliff of St. John, that juts into the 
ocean like a granite sentinel. This is an ideal place to 
tell the old, old story, the most precious gift bequeathed 
by one generation to the next, the story of love. 

Here during the storm can be seen the mountainous 
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billows rolling in on the bosom of the old Atlantic, surg- 
ing and, breaking on the bleak and rock shore. The 
piercing winds, the dashing spray, the thunderous notes 
drowning his voice, warrants him in drawing her closer, 
and closer, that she may hear him tell how his arm may 
protect her during the storms of life. If all is tranquil, 
with not a breath of wind in the air, he can tell how 
their lives will be as calm as the ocean that is murmur- 
ing its peacefulness. 

Seated on a bench-like cleft in the rock, they watched 
the rising moon sheen the placid ocean, heard the lap- 
ping of the waters at their feet, and saw the fishing 
boats, like ghosts, with their spread sails, drifting home- 
ward with the tide. 

But a storm was rising in the breast of the man. 
Billows of love, mountainous high, were rolling in his 
very soul. Would they be dashed upon her heart into 
spray, like the billows that surged upon the cliff? 

"Bernice!" 

His tones were not natural. It was the wail of a new 
voice. Never before had she heard that cry. It filled 
her soul with ecstacies of joy, but, woman like, she 
concealed her emotions, and he realized not. 

Releasing her hand, she enthusiastically exclaimed, — 

"Oh, Hudson! We had such a lovely time today." 

The storm within him calmed. He heard but did not 
appreciate her narrative. 

"We had our pictures taken today. Mrs. Dart was in 
the group." 

When they were walking homeward through the 
wooded lane, the storm arose again within the lover. 
Abruptly stopping he stammered, — 

"Bernice— " 

Her intuition told her not to reply. He could hear 
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the beating of her heart, so quiet were their surround- 
ings. Perhaps with fear! This thought and her silence 
filled him with shame. She, true to her sex, would not 
assist him in his conquest. 

When they reached the gate the storm broke forth 
anew, and with increased vigor. This time he would not 
fail. Desperate with emotion, he was determined to 
win or lose. Summoning all his courage and moral 
strength he gathered her in his arms, and passionately 
kissed her. 

Equally as suddenly he released her. Before she 
could move to leave him, or utter one word of protest, 
he, seizing her again, exclaimed, — 

"Bernice, I love you !" 

If she struggled he knew it not. If she protested he 
heard her not. She broke his dream by entreating, — 

"Honest, Hudson, do you really love me?" 

The thought that she might doubt him calmed his 
demonstration. Again the storm arose, again he took 
her in his arms, declaring, — 

"Yes, the best of any one on earth." 

Her muscles quivering, but not to break his embrace, 
electrified him. 

"Bernice," he cried, "don't you believe me?" 

While he waited for her answer, he felt his heart stop 
beating. Slowly the wealth of chestnut brown hair fell 
on his shoulder. Softly her voice whispered, "Yes." 

This time, when he bowed, her lips met his half way. 

"I'll surely be up Friday afternoon," were his parting 
words. 

Elated and triumphant he drove home. She stood in 
the shade of the lilac tree, by the gate, until the ceasing 
of his horse's footsteps awoke her from that mapfic spell. 

Several days before the closing of that summer school- 
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term, Mr. Packard and his aunt were chatting in her 
sitting room. Taking from his pocket a piece of tissue 
paper he unrolled it, and exhibited a diamond. 

"Auntie, how do you like it," he asked. . 

The good old maid looked at the ring, then,' in aston- 
ishment at her nephew. She had heard of his attentions 
to Miss Morgan, but it never occurred to her that he 
was considering matrimony. 

"Who is it for?" she coaxingly asked. 

"Bernice Morgan," he triumphantly replied. 

"You little rascal, why didn't you tell me before?" 
she demanded. 

"I know I shall like her," she continued, "passing him 
back the precious stone, "I think she's just lovely." 

Proudly he took it and carefully replaced it in his 
pocket. 

"Auntie, you're just as good as gold," he said, when 
he kissed her good-night. 

The very next day Susan Jane Sprague ordered a new 
summer hat. She intended to caH on Bernice, and Mrs. 
Morgan, just as soon as she was gowned in the latest 
style. 

The last day of that term went down into history as 
the district's grandest. The room had been decorated 
for th^e occasion. Each of the pupils took some part. 
There was singing, recitations like "Cassibianca," and 
poems like the "Wreck of the Hesperus." 

Milly Stephens read an original composition, "The 
Curse of Strong Drink." The exercises concluded with 
a dialogue between the boys and girls. To each pupil 
Bernice gave a card with her name printed thereon and 
colored roses in the upper left hand corner. 

The children presented her with a pearl (imitation) 
pen holder. Henry Osgood, who acted for the school 
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to purchase that memento, surprised all the parents, 
there present, by delivering a little gem of a presenta- 
tion speech. Little did they realize how many times 
Henry had practiced his piece that he learned from Hill's 
Manual. The real event of that famous afternoon was 
Henry's part. 

"He'll go to the legislature, sure," congratulated the 
other mothers. 

After kissing all her charges, and receiving the thanks 
of the parents of the Brown district, Bernice Morgan 
prepared to ride home with Mr. Packard. One of Mrs. 
Morgan's cousins, who attended the exercises with that 
lady, proudly told how Bernice resembled the family. 

One by one the gathering departed. Mrs. Osgood, 
taking the future member of the legislature by the hand, 
was perhaps the proudest mother that afternoon. But 
none of the pupils were elated as was Stevie Smith, who, 
for two terms, had not accumulated enough merits to 
receive a card. Mrs. Morgan and one of her friends 
rode home together. 

"Seems to me, Annie," remarked her friend, "that Ber- 
nice and Mr. Packard are getting quite serious." 

"I think he's a fine man," replied the mother, whose 
heart was filled with joy at the happiness and success 
of her daughter. 

"I think they're well matched," continued the other. 

Flushed with success and glad to know that the last 
day had passed off satisfactorily, Bernice Morgan rode 
to Kenton in triumph. 

The storm was rising again in the breast of the man. 
He was determined before they reached home, that he 
should have her answer. Slowly the horse covered the 
miles. It was fast approaching sun-down, when he took 
the tissue paper from his pocket and unrolled the ring 
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he had shown his Aunt. Gently taking her hand he re- 
moved her glove. With pretended surprise she asked, — 

"What's the trouble, Hudson?" 

This time it was he who did not answer. Onto her 
finger he slipped the seal of their betrothal. She un- 
derstood. Her great black eyes, brimming with joy, 
looked up at his and in those jet-like pools of love he 
saw her answer, "Yes!" 

On entering her home she rushed, sobbing with 
pleasure, into her mothers's arms. 

"Why, Bernice! You must calm yourself. I'm sur- 
prised your nerves are so unstrung. You must have 
a good long rest," declared the sympathetic mother. 

Tighter and tighter she, crying like a child, hugged 
her mother. Between her hysterical sobs and laughs 
exclaimed, — 

"I didn't say a word, mamma, but he put it on my 
finger." 

"Why, Bernice Morgan!" exclaimed the astonished 
mother. 

The daughter calmed. With her arms about her 
mother's neck, and looking up pleadingly, Bernice 
asked, — 

"Mamma, did I do right?" 

The reply was "Yes." 

To her room Bernice Morgan went to dream. 

When she saw the light in the Cabin, she reflected, 
"What will Pa say?" 

That he might not approve caused a wave of sorrow 
to roll in like a mighty billow upon her heart. But so 
firm was her determination to follow her course, that 
the sorrowful wave was dashed into spray. With such 
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thoughts as, Fm twenty-one, his business is growing, 
she decided to tell her father in the morning. 

But the next morning she was not so brave, and 
thought it best to let events shape their course. 

The next week Miss Sprague, gowned in white, and 
radiant under the latest millinery creation, but carrying 
the red silk sunshade her father. Captain Hudson 
Sprague, had brought home from New York as many 
as twenty years before, walked with elastic step up 
Main street to call on the Morgans. She passed the 
corner of Main and Kent streets, bowing with a patron- 
izing air to the gentlemen who were sunning themselves, 
and scudding the North Shore of Australia. 

"My!" remarked one, "isn't Susan Jane Sprague get- 
ting gay." 

"Don't suppose she's goin' to get married, do you?" 
was the joking reply. 

When that maiden lady turned up to the Morgan's 
she set the tongues of Kenton a-wagging. 

"Bet you, Morgan's girl and the lawyer are going 
to get spliced," solemnly said one old sea dog. 

"How do you suppose old Bill will like that?" was the 
laughing response one made. 

The public believed that recent political events had 
opened wider the breach between the two men. They 
recognized the ability of each. One they regarded as 
a man educated by experience, the other as one whose 
brain had been developed more by an academic training. 

Morgan they considered as a man of great strength, 
the strength of malleable iron, and Packard as a man 
strong as flexible steel. Morgan, they had observed, 
planned for the future, but lost none of the battles of 
today. 
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Packard, to them, was a theorist, one whose ideas are 
morally and economically correct, but ahead of the times. 

The Boss they believed to be the personification of 
political corruption, and Packard a man clean in politics 
and all his walks of life. 

"What if he should marry her?" asked the old sea 
dog. 

"Guess there'd be some clawin' an' scratchin'," re- 
plied Captain Dodge. 

The Corner group was joined by Danny Rise, who, 
after learning the topic of conversation, declared, — 

"That hain't Bill Morgan's way. He's in politics for 
what there's in it for 'Bill.' The girl always did have 
what she wanted. If she sets her heart on having a law- 
yer, )'^ou can bet your bottom dollar that Bill won't kick. 
No, sir! That hain't Bill Morgan's way." 

When Susan Jane Sprague rang the Morgan's door- 
bell she was so flustrated that she almost wished that 
there was nobody at home. Mrs. Morgan greeted her 
warmly. Although the two ladies had lived in Kenton 
for years, it had been so long since they had met, so- 
cially, each belonging to a different aristocratic set, that 
they were as strangers. She was ushered into the fa- 
mous parlor of the Morgan's. 

When Captain Young built the house, he induced a 
Japanese artist to return home with him to decorate 
the parlor with Oriental scenic paper. These designs 
of thatched roofs, people and trees were so perfectly 
matched and placed on the ceiling and walls that today 
they resemble modern water-color frescoing. 

The mahogany pieces of furniture were hand carved, 
with scrolls and clusters of grapes, and upholstered with 
light drab silk. The green ground work of the Brussels 
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carpet was profusely covered with gorgeous red roses. 

On the white marble mantle ticked, melodiously, a 
large French clock, purchased by the captain, himself, 
in Paris. 

From the ceiling was suspended a chandelier, the 
glass tridant pendants of which reflected the sunlight 
with all the colors of the rainbow. 

Although the pictures of the different members of the 
family hung on the wall, it was the magnificent oil 
painting of the ship St. Francis that attracted the most 
attention. To the luxurious furnishing of thirty years 
ago had been added modern bric-a-brac, an elegant plate 
glass mirror. 

Miss Sprague was set at ease by Mrs. Morgan, who 
assured her she was pleased by her call and pleasantly 
remarked, — 

"I expect we shall see more of each other in the fu- 
ture." 

The enthusiasm of Miss Sprague pleased the mother. 

"Hudson never said a word to me about it. Did you 
suspect it Mrs. Morgan?" she exclaimed. 

The mother replied by smiling. 

"I'm glad they go to the same church," she continued. 
"I shall have the house all repaired and papered." 

When Mrs. Morgan started to protest, the maiden 
lady took not the hint, but continued her clatter, — 

"Hudson's just like my father," she said. "You know 
how dearly Captain Young and father loved each other. 
. . . But Hudson didn't tell me the day. . . . I'm 
going to see Mr. Burkett at once, and tell him he's got 
to paint and paper the whole house. ... I do wish 
Hudson would drop politics. ... He can't be both 
a gentleman and a politician." 
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A chilly wave from Mrs. Morgan cooled her enthusi- 
asm. Annie Morgan was faithful to her husband. No 
person ever tried the second time to abuse him in her 
presence. She resented the insinuation of Susan Jane 
Sprague, just as she had always resented the slurs that 
are flung at the families of our public men. 

Miss Sprague, thinking to smooth the troubled waters, 
apologizingly remarked, — 

"But then, you know, Mrs. Morgan, politics are so 
corrupt." 

"Yes," answered the wife of the Boss, "and the people 
must be corruptable for a man to corrupt them." 

Miss Sprague was persistent. 

"I hope Hudson will drop 'em," she said, "and pay 
all his attention to the law. Politics have ruined so 
many young men, Mrs. Morgan." 

Mrs. Morgan replied, — "It wasn't the politics that 
ruined them. They thought they were politicians. Mr. 
Morgan says if the young man was a real politician he 
wouldn't be ruined. He believes a politician, once on 
the road of success, can be ruined only by his own hand." 

But Miss Sprague could not listen. She had called to 
talk, and talk she must or burst. 

"I must see Mr. Burkett at once," she said, "the house 
has got to be gone all over." 

Bernice hearing the familiar voice, and surmising the 
object of the caller, entered the room. 

Up jumped the maiden lady, rushed towards and em- 
braced the girl, showering her with kisses. 

"Oh, I'm so glad, Miss Morgan! I'm going to call 
you 'Bernice,' " she said, "right from this very minute. 
When's the day?" 
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The blushes of the girl awoke her suspicion. Miss 
Sprague, standing erect, dramatically demanded, — 

"When's the day?" 

Bernice was dumbfounded. Her mother's warning 
signals to keep cool, caused her to be cautious. But 
the maiden lady was not to be denied. Her very soul 
was wrapped up in the coming marriage. Hadn't she 
taken Hudson to her home. Hadn't she cared for him 
and assisted him to make his start! Now that he was 
to be married, was it not her place to see that every- 
thing was ready for the coming event of her life. 

"He didn't say anything about the time," stammered 
the girl. 

The good old maid was so astonished that she held 
up her hands and exclaimed, — 

"Heaven alive!" 

Turning to Mrs. Morgan she asked,-n 

"I don't believe in long engagements, do you?" 

"That's for them to say," answered the mother. 

"I'll go right up now and see Hudson," she assured 
the Morgans. What if something should happen! I've 
seen things all turned 'round in a short time. Hudson 
Springer, like most men, needs a pilot." 

The Morgans pleasantly agreed with her, but Bernice 
could not but help wondering if her supervision was to 
continue for all time. 

Up the street marched the old maid. Her serious ex- 
pression and the fact that she went direct from the Mor- 
gans to Packard's law office caused the corner group 
to again gossip about the young people. 

"Hudson," she exclaimed, "I've been down to see 
Bernice." 

In astonishment he looked at his aunt, for he knew 
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that the coming event had almost mentally unbalanced 
her. 

"But, Auntie," he began. 

She interrupted him by asserting, — ^"It must be fixed 
at once. Haven't I got to know, for I've igot to have the 
house ready? — You go right down there now and have 
the day fixed. Til wait here." 

He was perplexed and tried to reason with her. 

"Auntie," he continued, "can't you see this is humili- 
ting to us, at least to Bernice. Every body in town will 
know it by night." 

Bursting into tears, she threw herself into a chair, cry- 
ing, — "Honest, Hudson, I haven't told a soul." 

While she was recomposing herself, he called on the 
Morgans to explain. 

It had been the intentions of the young people to keep 
their engagement a secret, until its formal announce- 
ment by her parents. But the day following her call on 
the Morgans, Susan Jane Sprague began to air her 
house. 

When she put her red-plush parlor furniture out on 
the lawn, she caused her inquisitive neighbors to ap- 
point her pastor a committee of one to learn the cause 
of her industrial spasm. To him, of course, she confided. 
He never told, but when anybody guessed right he 
laughed. 

It was Danny Rise who put the Boss wise to the 
movements of the young people and the call of Miss 
Sprague. 

At tea time he, surprised-like, remarked to his daugh- 
ter, — 

"Bernice, where did you get that ring?" 
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Her blushes and hemming were relieved by Mrs. Mor- 
gan, who went to her daughter's rescue by saying, — 

"Mr. Packard gave it to her. They're engaged, Wil- 
liam!" 

"I heard so," he replied. 

A moment later, he turned to the girl and softly 
asked, — 

"Think you're making no mistake, Bernice?" 

She could not answer, for her voice was choking with 
sobs. Rising from her chair, she went to him and twin- 
ing her arms about his neck implored, "What do you 
think. Pa?" 

Gently he lifted and carefully studied her face, then 
calmly said, — "Bernice, are you satisfied?" 

With eyes flooded with tears and lips firmly closed, 
she spoke not, but nodded yes. 

A moment he hesitated, then kissed her and said, — 

"So am I !" 

That evening, when Rise and the other workers called, 
they found Morgan in exhilerated spirits. Morgan even 
to that day used nautical terms. 

"You were right, Dan," he said, "They're going to get 
spliced." 

Danny swelled up and strutted with short steps 
towards the table, on which Morgan had placed a bottle 
and some glasses, and said, — 

"Guess I'm about always right, when it comes to 
standing by my friends. I told 'em you wouldn't kick." 

"Kick ! I never kick," said Morgan. "I take the bitter 
with the sweet. Come, boys! Dan, give us a toast." 

Saluting the Boss and then the workers, Danny pro- 
posed a health to the bride, "may she live long and al- 
ways be happy." 
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They all noticed the smile on Morgan's face. Reclin- 
ing on his easy chair, the Boss philosophized, — 

"Politics are a funny thing. ... I believe in every 
man there are two natures, the Doctor Jekyl and Mister 
Hyde. . . . The thing that makes the Hyde of a 
man come out is the thought, 'I must win.' To win a 
man has got to be a Roman, when in Rome. He's 
got to fight the devil with his own fires. . . . Look 
how I'm placed today. . . . Here's old Bradstreet, 
the man whom I nominated by counting out another 
candidate. Today's he's my worst enemy. Gone and 
joined the rebels." 

"What about Packard, now?" asked McDuff with a 
laugh. 

"Packard! Oh, he's a radical. You never can tell 
what one of them fellers is going to do. He's apt to 
change his mind before tomorrow." 

With a smile he got up from his chair and said to 
Dan, — : 
."What about another toast?" 

Again seating himself he continued to talk about the 
arch rebel, Bradstreet, — 

"That crowd won't double cross me," he said, "I sim- 
ply have got to lick the fool. He run for Governor! 
He can't stand for it. Why? Because he can't put up 
the price. It takes money to run campaigns. ... I 
know a candidate for Governor who put up twenty thou- 
sand dollars the first time we tapped the barrel. 

"But when old Brad calls me corrupt, he knows he's 
going too far. He's cut as many round corners since 
the time Blaine got him to run that bolting ticket 
against Gushee as any pirate in Maine. 

"But I like him just the same. How I do like to see 
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him holding his arm, a la Dr. Munyon, and shouting, 
'may my right arm wither at my side.' Tell you, boys, 
how corrupt I am. Tm going to buy old Brad and I 
won't give him a fur coat either." 

They all laughed, and McDuff proposed the toast. 

Morgan continued, — "The things one man does brings 
out the Hyde in the other. Both are trying to win. If 
a candidate is up against a hard proposition, he, or his 
friends, have got to do anything that will make a vote. 

"When men like Percy Brownville talk about the 
purity of the ballot, it makes me tired. If it wasn't for 
political corruption he wouldn't be where he is today. 
I don't care how much he says about corruption, on the 
stump, but when he calls me corrupt it makes me dis- 
gusted with the hypocrite. I notice when he wins at 
smudge he feels just as good as I do, or some other cor- 
rupt politician." 

"Hannaford says you're a pirate," remarked Mossman. 

"A Pirate, eh?" replied the Boss. "Says his prayers, 
too, don't he? When he's lying about me he ain't lying 
to his Maker." 

"Bill," asked one, "how do you fellows feel when the 
newspapers abuse you so?" 

"The object of abuse," said Morgan, "is to destroy 
the confidence of a man's supporters. Abuse is like any 
other advertisement, somebody's going to believe some 
of it. The only abuse that injures a politician is con- 
crete facts that expose party treachery. . . . 

"Never try to hurt a man, kill him! When he's 
dead, don't abuse the corpse, for there's such a thing as 
political resurrection. Silence in politics is like drawing 
cards in poker, a fascinating mystery. . . . Patience 
is the rarest virtue among politicians. Good judgment 
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is fairly common, but most all men lack courage. . . • 
The most dangerous weapon a politician has to handle 
is the personal pronoun *I/ " 

The young people had decided to have the marriage 
ceremony performed in the following October. Susan 
Jane Sprague hustled with painting, repairing and reno- 
vating the old homestead. Calls on the dress-maker, 
giving orders to the work-men, gossiping with her 
friends and arranging for the wedding, occupied all her 
time. To say that she was the busiest woman in Kenton 
would not be an exaggeration. 

One evening, the first of October, when Mr. Packard 
came from a call on Senator Bradstreet, he found his 
aunt in a high fever, with much pain in her lungs and 
coughing violently. 

The family physician gravely shook his head, and im- 
pressively said, — 

"In cases of pneumonia, Mr. Packard, especially when 
the patient has passed the middle age of life, the family 
should be prepared for the worst." 

That mental restlessness, and needless worry so pe- 
culiar to that dread disease, made an early appearance in 
her case. 

She would allow no one to care for her but Bernice. 
Tossing on her bed of pain, time and again she moaned, 
"Oh dear! Oh dear! I never shall get well. Same's 
something should happen !" 

"Yes," replied the physician, "it might ease her mind 
and help to husband her waning strength." 

Thinking to thus help her, they decided to have the 
marriage ceremony performed two weeks before the 
date they had set. It was a great cross to Bernice not 
to have a church wedding. 
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For one day the mental ease of the patient gave her 
family hopes, but the heart, worn with the struggles of 
life, failed to do the extra work of the disease, and Miss 
Susan Jane Sprague moved from the home she had loved 
on earth to her Home, not built by earthly hands, eternal 
in the Heavens. 

Morgan, at the time of the marriage and death of 
Miss Sprague, was up-state attending to Morrison's can- 
vass. 

"What did you buy them for a present?" he asked his 
wife on her return home. 

She replied, — "It was so sudden I didn't have any 
time, William." 

The afternoon of his return the parents, after pur- 
chasing as Morgan called it, "something useful," made 
his first call on Mr. and Mrs. Packard. Mr. Packard, 
with some "hemming" and diffidence, started to estab- 
lish a political understanding with Morgan. 

"Bosh !" said the Boss, with a laugh, "politics are only 
skin deep, but the people take 'em at heart." 

In time Packard learned that Morgan, from his stand- 
point, spoke the truth. But the public kept its special 
senses ever attuned to discuss the clash between Pack- 
ard and Morgan, that they believed was inevitable. 



CHAPTER XIL 
The Lobby. 

For years upon years, William L. Morgan had attended 
every state convention, every meeting of his state com- 
mittee, every party countil of war, every district and 
county convention. He had served on all such com- 
mittee, every party council of war, every district and 
ventions and slated candidates. His power as Boss 
came to him not by the use of money, by Divine right 
nor by inheritance, but by service, party work. 

Those who started with him in the days of Tilden 
were all gone. Some, like Morton, joined the Republi- 
cans, some like Lynch were defeated, some like Pills- 
bury died, some like the Author swallowed the anchor. 
All the old crowd had gone, but Hughes of Bath, who 
was the only man with whom the Boss could talk of Ye 
Olden Days. 

The Democrat party of Maine has produced some 
great and able men, but they are not remembered for 
they did not win their battles. The losers are soon 
forgotten, but those grand old warriors will always be 
remembered by those who knew their real worth. 

Maine gave to the people one leader, Sewell, who was 
never appreciated. I have been told by men who ought 
to know that his reasons for leaving the directorate of 
Maine's leading railroad was that he did not believe in 
the tactics of the modern captains of industry. He was 
a real Democrat and wanted to see Maine prosper 
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through the employment of her people, and the develop- 
ment of her resources and natural advantages. 

He intended and carefully planned, provided Cleve- 
land gave a good administration, to open war on cer- 
tain corporations, then and now enjoying special rights 
in Maine. Hence the entrance of Hughes, his friend, 
into party politics. 

Foreseeing the results of Clevelandism, Sewall and 
his friends all over the nation, organized with the radi- 
cals to defeat the plans of the administration to control 
dred and niety-six. Their effective work materially as- 
the national Democratic Convention of 1896. Their 
effective work materially assisted in defeating Cleveland- 
ism, and nominating the greatest man since Lincoln, — 
William Jennings Bryan. 

It was the executive ability of men like Sewall that 
prevented riot and a demonstration of mob rule at that 
Convention, when the radicals, in their hour of triumph 
came near to losing their advantage by parliamentary in- 
discretion. When regularity was brought out of that 
political chaos, Sewall was placed on the National Ticket 
with Bryan, not because of his money but for his dem- 
onstrated ability, and exhibition of love for fair play. 

The gentleman from Cumberland county, Maine, who 
had been nominated for Governor before that convention, 
absolutely refused to stand when he heard the awful 
news from Chicago. Another state convention, to nomi- 
nate another man for governor, was called to be con- 
vened at Waterville. 

The man who was forced, by political circumstances, 
to take charge of this second convention was Hughes. 
Everything possible was done by Bryan's enemies to 
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circumvent Hughes, and make the convention a riot, 
through the eloquence of Clifford. 

At the last moment Johnson Morgan, who had prom- 
ised to preside, was taken suddenly ill with tonsilitis. 
Such cases are rarely seen by regular physicians in the 
summer months. But that year we saw all kinds of 
political ailments. Some even went to Europe for their 
health. 

Then John Scott was asked to preside. He was a 
real Democrat, not a corporation-lawyer-Democrat, but 
a real Democrat, a man who believed in the government 
of the people by direct vote. He was about the only 
man in Maine who had the courage and ability to fight 
those who were bent on destroying the party organiza- 
tion. 

It was those same men who said Bryan was a dema- 
gogue, that now say that Hearst is insincere, and pub- 
lic ownership is socialism. 

Hughes saved the Democracy of Maine from losing 
its place on the state ticket, in . 1896. That campaign 
was, to the Democracy, like the retreat of Napoleon 
from Moscow. The radicals took the convention, but 
the gold element burned the party organization, and 
destroyed the public's confidence. The conservatives, 
who now called the radicals "Cossacks," joined that 
body of Russian soldiery, infested the retreat, and 
howled "fifty-cent dollar." 

The result of the campaign was depressing to the 
Democracy of the country, for Maine was SewalFs na- 
tive state. But after the retreat from Moscow, Napol- 
eon had remaining Marshall Ney ; after the campaign of 
1896, the Democrat party of Maine had remaining 
Hughes. 
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Unassuming, he has nobody to shout his praises; 
being honest he has been imposed upon ; being a Demo- 
crat, he has endured. No man has more faith in the ul- 
timate triumph of the people than he. No man will more 
rejoice than he, when that day comes. He may live to 
see it. That he may, and enjoy its fruits we sincerely 
hope. 

I have met about every Democratic leader in New 
England, have attended most conventions and councils 
of war. I boast that I have stood on the firing line with 
both Bryan and Hearst. Of Hughes I must say, he is 
honest, honest morally, socially, politically and legally. 
More than this I need not say, better than this no man 
can say! 

The Morgans of Maine are opposed to him because 
he would not allow them to ruin the party, as they had 
planned, and then resurrect it with all their pomp, glory 
and splendor. 

The League's victory over Morgan's machine gave to 
the local rank and file more courage and party spirit 
than since the good old days of 1896. They glorified, 
not so much in their political triumph, as .they did re- 
joice, when they learned that Morgan's system of graft, 
and co-operation with the Republican Pirates at Au- 
gusta, was one of the reasons that prevented a victory 
of the people. 

The League voted to send two of its members to 
consult the great American leader of political independ- 
ence, William Randolph Hearst. The two delegates 
who went to the Mecca of the coming movement, were 
Chester Brown and a physician who deserted the Plun- 
derer during the allied Gompers campaign. 

It was while these two men were in New York that 
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Morgan began his fight to crush the League, and ex- 
communicate its leaders. In the olden days, before the 
wave of political independence reached Maine, the Mor- 
gans only had to control the party machinery to control 
the rank and file. They owned a man's politics, just 
as did the Barons of England before the Magna Charta. 

The Boss cared not for any expose of his political 
methods, for they were common to all Pirates who 
played practical politics. He took no offense at Brown's 
charge, of his owning stock in the Electric Road, 
Light Company, for the average man would like to own 
the same securities. 

What mentally exercised him was this: — It had been 
shown that the charter, the money to construct and the 
money to finally pay for all these good things came 
from the people. What if the people should decide to 
pay for these utilities and own them themselves, instead 
of having them owned by the Boss, in the end! The 
idea of public ownership is the political nightmare of 
those people who cry "Beware of Socialism !" 

In those days the Morgans of the Democracy held 
the best positions ever occupied by any politicians in 
Maine. They were the auxiliary party of the state house 
Ring, the Plunderers of the state. The leaders of the 
minority party could at critical times, be of great ser- 
vice to the G. O. P. 

When any franchises were taken from the people, in 
their bailiwicks, the Democratic Plunderers received 
their share of the spoils, usually one-fifth of the entire 
salvage. The object of the co-operation of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican pirates was to prevent the peo- 
ple from taking any steps that would deprive them of 
their political plunder. By working in harmony they 
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framed the political policies of the two old parties in 
Maine. 

The Democratic Morgans never voted against the 
plundering methods of the other Pirates. Electric-road 
Morgan, a Democrat, never exposed Electric-road Mor- 
gan, a Republican. Hunnewell-Morgan, a Democrat, 
was allied with Leavitt Morgan, a Republican. Gilpat- 
rick Morgan never said anything wrong about Bird 
Morgan. Pote Morgan never did anything to injure 
Cobb Morgan. Davis Morgan would criticise Hill and 
Haynes Morgan, but kept quiet about Macomber and 
Gerald Morgan. Johnson Morgan avoided any public 
debates with Carter Morgan. Each had railroad passes. 
Hastings Morgan was a wild-lander, so was Bass Mor- 
gan. 

The Republican leaders so abused the minority party 
that it was considered the Rummies, the immoral peo- 
ple, the low-down cheap trash of the state, organized 
under the name Democrat Party. Bill Morgan knew 
these statements were lies, but did not care, for he and 
his fellow Pirates benefitted thereby. If the people 
turned out one ring of Morgan's, they elected another 
ring that was of the same political nature only sailing 
under another name. 

The people of the state were wedded to their idols of 
railroads, wild-lands and prohibition. These political 
gods were worshipped in Maine on election day. 

Every ten years, after the United States census, each 
county is re-districted. These legislative districts being, 
as a rule, composed of different towns in different parts 
of the county. They are not, as they should be, and as 
in congressional districts, of contiguous territory, but 
are classed according to population and party votes. 
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Thus a class district may be composed of towns as many 
as twenty miles apart. This districting favors the ma- 
jority party as much as possible. 

If a town is Democratic it is classed with several Re- 
publican towns, thereby nullifying the votes of the unter- 
rified. If several towns are Democratic they are classed 
together and sent votes, when the Secretary of State is 
so disposed. If the state was close on a United States 
senatorial contest, this present classification would be 
of inestimable valuation to the Trusts. The people might 
elect their Governor, but the legislature would, unless 
there was a landslide, be still controlled by the Morgans. 

Against this unfair treatment of the party Bill Morgan 
never protested. What did he care? If there was only 
one Democrat in the legislature he and the other Mor- 
gans got their graft. In those classes, where he was sure 
to elect, the Republican Morgans made only a perfunc- 
tory effort to carry that district. As Bill Morgan con- 
trolled his men at home, so he would use them at Au- 
gusta. If there was any trouble in a Republican district, 
then Morgan was called in by the "Interests." If a local 
issue, a recent state statute, a legislative steal, or if the 
people had gone crazy and were talking about owning 
the own water-works, anything, in fact, that might 
cause this usually Republican district to go Democratic, 
cr elect some giddy-headed fool who believed in Social- 
istic stuff, then it was the duty of the Democratic Mor- 
gans to nominate and elect some man who would be 
all right at Augusta. 

Many a good Republican in Maine has thought it pe- 
culiar that his party managers were taking no interest in 
him, that he could not get speakers, money, or any 
moral or political help when he was a candidate. The 
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trouble was that the Democratic nominee was more ac- 
ceptable than he to the "Interests." By attending to 
such matters, the Democratic Morgans were of great 
service to the Trusts that ruled at Augusta. The Boss 
got his financial reward, and Republican press spoke of 
him as Hon. William L. Morgan. 

On matters like charters for railroads, water com- 
panies, trust companies, electric light and road com- 
panies, telephone combines and taxing wild-lands, owned 
by both Democrat and Republican Morgans, the big 
Plunderers never disagreed. On political issues like 
sheriffs and county commissioners, they fought like 
knights of old, and thereby kept the people divided. 

The professional politician's easiest task was controll- 
ing the legislature. After election, and before it con 
vened, the big Democratic and Republican Morgans as- 
sembled to nominate a slate for their tools to support. 
The President of the Seriate and the Speaker of the 
House were the most important as they made up the 
committees of the legislature. The members of the dif- 
ferent committees having been decided upon, and the 
state offices alloted, the Bosses returned home to there 
await until the Governor delivered his inaugural address. 

"All Gall is divided into three parts." Modern Gall, 
the Legislature, is divided into three parts : — the House, 
the Senate and the Lobby, the brains of the session, 
sometimes called the Third House. 

When you are sick you send for a physician, when 
you want legal advice you go to an attorney, when your 
horse needs shoeing you go to a farrier. You may read 
law books, study medical lore, may be able to drive a 
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nail, but when you want expert work you employ a 
specialist. 

When you go to Augusta, unless you regularly at- 
tend the sessions of the legislature, you do not know 
how to proceed. You may read the information it prints 
for the public, call on your representative or senator, 
but if you want to accomplish anything you must go to 
a lobbyist. By the time the average man learns about 
second and third readings, engrossing and concurrent 
actions, and referring for concurrence, the Legislature 
is about ready to adjourn. 

You employ a lobbyist. He is right on the ground, 
knows the different party leaders, the chairmen of the 
different committees, the Trust-allied politicians, the 
agents of the different interests, understands legislation 
and can usually inform you whether or not your bill will 
pass. 

The House and Senate usually accepts the reports of 
its committees. The lobbyist knows the personnel of 
all these committees. Some state leader has special in- 
fluence with a certain committee. Carter Morgan would 
have more influence with the railroad committee than 
Hunnewell Morgan; Bass Morgan more than Davis 
Morgan on wild-lands ; Johnson Morgan more than Pote 
Morgan with the judiciary. Attorneys, like Senator 
Staples, would have more influence on legal affairs than 
a man who never made a study of law. 

None of the Morgans would have done business with 
you, for that would not have been professional. The 
lobbyist usually charge so much a day, or would take 
your bill for so much consideration. The larger the 
lobbyists' personal following, the greater his reputation 
and ability to hypnotize, the more he understood about 
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the situation, the more he, as a rule, would charge for 
his services. 

Say your town has appropriated one thousand dol- 
lars to use at Augusta, to have the legislature give it 
a charter to own and operate its water works, and has 
elected a representative on this issue. When its member 
goes to Augusta there is so much for him to learn, it 
would be only good judgment for the town to employ 
a lobbyist to assist him. The town's money will be spent 
to pay the lobbyist to obtain the good will of the poli- 
tician, who has the leading influence with the committee 
before which the bill will be referred, to supply enter- 
tainment for the members and allow the representative 
to live in decent style. 

The lobbyist who takes your bill may already be in 
the employ of the water works Trust. If so, he will lead 
your representative through the valley of the shadow of 
death. Your representative, as a rule, cannot draft a 
bill, so employs an attorney who drafts it for him. The 
lobbyist, if he is a Trust man, will want to re-draft it, and 
have it go through the session like a greased pig. You 
will later find it is unconstitutional. The fort of all 
corporations, the place whither they flee when in trouble 
is the Constitution — Grand, Old, Elastic document is 
our Constitution. 

Allow that the lobbyist is doing all that he can for 
your bill. His first step is to feel of the politicians, and 

have your bill referred to a friendly committee If 

your bill is against the Morgans it will not pass, but 
your money must pass. The politicians and professional 
lobbyist, as a rule, work together. In their line, to each 
other, their work is absolutely good. If a man makes 
a business of lobby work, which at the present is legiti- 
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mate, he will never violate his word to the Boss. He 
may do some peculiar things, but is as true to the Boss 
as the needle to the pole. 

Sometimes the different Morgans fight, as over amend- 
ing some charter. Then there is a clash of brains. Then 
comes the time when knowledge and work, all things 
considered, win. The big fights are usually high up in 
the court of the Kingdom of Gall. The little fellows wait 
until they are told what to do. Those are the times 
when your leading citizens go to Augusta to see the 
fun. Each Morgan takes personal charges of his forces 
during such battles. 

The lobbyists have rooms where they can talk it over 
with the members, citizens and the leaders. Some of 
the corridor lobbyists, like Hersie, Penobscot Sam and 
Cumberland Jack, do their business in the hotel hall- 
ways, in the rotunda of the capitol or wherever they 
chance to meet their man. 

There is a community of interest among the leaders. 
Johnson Morgan will not injure Pottle Morgan. This 
fact was demonstrated during the campaign of 1904. 
Johnson Morgan made speeches telling the dear people 
how wicked the wild-landers were; how they tagged 
different men for the different state offices. He de- 
manded for the people a government free from Ring 
Rule. He thought it diabolical for any man to hold 
office as long as some of the wicked Republicans were 
so doing. 

At the very next Democratic legislative caucus, this 
asme Johnson Morgan presented the name of Pottle 
Morgan for State Assessor, although Pottle had held 
office for twelve years. It was awful for the Republi- 
cans ^o let Simpson act as a member of the state asses- 
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sors, and a state officer of a reality company at the 
same time, but it was all right for a Democrat to serve 
eighteen years. But then, the Democrats were opposed 
to Ring Rule. 

They favored the rotation of office and proved their 
political honesty when they gave the wild-lander's 
friend his third term of six years. It is a political 
crime for some Republicans to organize a lime syndi- 
cate, but we hear nothing from the Democratic press 
when a member of the Democratic state committee or- 
ganizes a sardine trust. 

The rooms of the lobbyist are elegant quarters. They 
have in their closets all sorts of good things. When a 
member visits these social apartments he is told: — 

"Make yourself at home, here's all the papers." Oc- 
casionally on a winter's night they have some games, 
with no limit to the stakes, as there is no limit to the 
gall of the lobbyist. 

If a young man is love-sick send him to Augusta, with 
some little bill like a crow-law. Place him in touch 
with some lobbyist, like Hersie, and if he does not find 
his long lost friend his case is fatal. If Hersie cannot 
soothe his stricken heart, send him home, for death is 
inevitable. 

Hersie not only is a wonder, but is also the greatest 
man since Colonel Sellers. His forte as a lobbyist is 
his association with greatness. At Portland he's the 
watch dog of the Constitution's embodiment. Judge 
Frost. No man can extol another any higher in five 
minutes than can the verbouse Hersie. You almost be- 
lieve you are going to see the Constitution itself, so 
lavish has been Hersie's description of the Judge, while 
you have waited in the outer office. 
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His strong hold at Augusta is claiming to have the 
inside pull with the Constitution's embodiment. By- 
consulting the embodiment he can tell whether or not 
your bill is constitutional. If it is constitutional, you 
must have the Embodiment's permission before you can 
make any additions to the present document. 



Scene one, at the Augusta House. 

Time, last legislature. 

Place, another man's room. 

Characters, Members of the legislature, Hersie and 

Penobscot Sam. 

Hersie. Judge Frost tells me that the bill is unconsti- 
tutional. 

Penobscot Sam. (turning to the members) That ends 
it. It's all off, boys. 

Member. Every dog collar had ought to be two inches 
wide. My dear little Fido would never have been 
eaten up by that bull dog of Ed Rickers if he had 
had to wear a two-inch collar. I'm here, gentle- 
men, to get this bill through. 

Hersie. I know that. All's you say is true. But I can't 
get this session to pass this bill. I'm doing all I 
can for you. 

Penobscot Sam. Telephone to Judge Frost. Let the 
gentleman talk with him, himself. 

Member. Who's Judge Frost? What's he got to do 
with my bill? He can't bring my little Fido back 
to life. I told my wife — 

Hersie. (interrupting) I'll have him here if he isn't busy 
writing the Russian constitution or acting as a 
judge at a baby show. 

(Exit Hersie.) 

Penobscot Sam. You fellers are going to be darned 
lucky if you can get Judge Frost to come here. 

Member. I tell you, every man who votes for my bill 
is going to have the friendship of every one who 
owns a pet dog in this state ! Dear, (wipes away 
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tears) little Fido! How my darling wife did love 

him. He always slept back of the sitting room 

stove. 
Penobscot Sam. Poor, little Fido, he was such a lovely 

dog. 

(Enters Hersie, flushed, elated, claps hands, slaps 

Pen. Sam on back, dances with joy.) 
Hersie. He's coming! He's coming! 
Member. Who's coming? 
Hersie. Why! Judge Frost! That settles it gentlemen. 

You will hear it from his very lips tonight, the 

truth. 
Penobscot Sam. Where are we going to take dinner? 
Hersie. That's for them to say. 

SCENE TWO. 
Same place. 
Same characters. 
Six hours later. 

(Enters Hersie, erect as the pines of Maine, proud 
as young Harold, and triumphant as Scipio. On 
his arm leans the embodiment of the Constitution, 
thoughtful, judicial, reserved.) 
(Penobscot Sam bears head and salaams.) 
The members, not having seen this oft repeated 
tableau, are impressed that the Judge, who for a cer- 
tain consideration to be adjusted by Hersie, is some 
supernatural power. He holds the destiny of that bill, 
written to protect all the little Fidos of Maine, in the 
voice-box of his throat, li he speaks "yes," it means 
two-inch collars; if he speaks "no," it means that the 
horrible slaughter of the innocent will continue for the 
next two years. Hersie, after the usual introduction, 
explains the grief of the member, and the purpose of the 
bill. 

Embodiment, (slowly, ponderously, a la Oracle of Del- 
phi) Your bill, I am sorry to say, is unconstitu- 
tional. 
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Member. Why, Judge Frost? 

Embodiment, (gravely and profoundly) Dogs are not 
mentioned in the constitution. 
That put a stop to all dog-collar agitation. The lob- 
byist not only ingratiated himself into the member's 
pocket book, but also got him to promise to support any 
measure that might be handled by this theatrical mana- 
ger of the constitution's embodiment. 

The time for the hearing of your bill has been desig- 
nated. Your lobbyist, by this time, knows how gullable 
your representative is, and if possible will work the con- 
fidence game. 

"I've seen the committee, and got the date set. Now 
I want you to have a good delegation from your town 
here," he will order. "It all depends upon the impression 
the town makes before the hearing. I've (very confi- 
dentially) got Carter and Cleaves with us. I'm work- 
ing a pretty sharp game. Don't mention a word of this ! 
I had a hard time to get the date before the committee." 
(all lies) 

The member goes home and makes a canvass of his 
town. Excitement runs high, and an excursion is ar- 
ranged. The railroads give excursion rates of one-half 
the old fare plus one-third the present. Many people 
who have never been to the capitol take advantage of 
this rare opportunity to visit it. 

A band is hired by public subscription. When they 
enter the rotunda the lobbyist conducts them to the 
room of the committee. The member makes himself 
busy finding seats for his influential friends in the dele- 
gation. 

The august committee has received its instructions 
from its Boss. Talk about Baker cross-examining the 
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victim of an electric car accident, or Heath following the 
course of an internal capsule! The committee chair- 
man will ask questions about like these: — 

Q. — What is the population of your town? 

Q. — How many males, females and hens? 

Q. — How many miles of streets? 

Q. — Has the town ever been surveyed? 

Q. — What is the town's valuation? 

Q. — What is its present indebtedness? 

Q. — rWhat is the debt limit? (tax payers must be 
protected) 

Q. — What would it cost to establish the plant? 

Q. — Will you use stand-pipe or gravity system? 

Q. — What will each system cost? 

Q. — What is the volume of water supply? 

Q. — Has the water been analyzed, both before and 
after the spring rains? (care must be taken of 
the town health) 

If your delegation of citizens can answer all of these, 
and other similar questions, they certainly are wonders. 
The lobbyist now adresses the committee on the rights 
of the dear people, and the feasability of the towns suc- 
cess.. The committee takes the bill under considera- 
tion. 

Up the hill with playing bands and flying banners the 
people had marched. Now, with flying banners and 
playing bands they march down the hill. Up the hill and 
down the hill, like the King of France, and that is all 
there is to it. 

If the bill is favorably reported, the House usually, as 
does the Senate, accept the report. If for any reason it , 
has not been favorably reported, then the Morgans inves- 
tigate, and, if needed, put on their fighting armor. If 
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it would enroach upon the special right of any existing 
charter, then they will oppose it. If the Ring decrees 
it shall pass, then one of its orators debates the question 
in a favorable way, to show the friendliness of the Ring 
to the dear people. If the Ring decides to oppose the 
passage of the bill, then they line up their men. 

If one of their men gets unruly he is taken into a 
room and given a tongue lashing. If he continues to 
favor your bill then the Boss sends for some prominent 
worker, who has influence with the man, to go to Au- 
gusta and lay down on him. They will tell him, "It will 
hurt the party The dear old party." 

If he resists their abuse and tirades, they will next 
promise him something. Some lobbyist, like Cumber- 
land Jack, when they chance to meet him will say: — 
"You're a lucky fellow ! I just heard Morgan say you're 
going to be their candidate for (...) Glad for 
you, old man!" 

The man, being human, may conclude that he is going 
to protect himself and surrenders. If the Morgans lose 
in the House they may win in the Senate, or they may 
kill the bill by having it amended. If they lose in both 
of the Chambers the Governor may veto, and they may 
be, finally, saved by the Supreme Court declaring the bill 
unconstitutional. The bulwark of liberty, also, of the 
corporations (Trusts) is the Constitution. 

The people are powerless against the lobbyists, and 
the controlling politician. The only way to make null 
and void their corrupt influences is to change the sys- 
tem of elections and legislation. 

The lobby can be annihilated by the referendum, the 
professional politicians' legislative influence, by the ini- 
tiative and direct nomination. The people can secure 
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honest voting at Augusta by the imperative mandate, 
the power to recall a recreant legislative member. 

The professional politician, the agent of the Trusts, 
today controls men more through the present system 
than in any other way. 

The direct nomination means that all candidates shall 
be nominated by the direct vote of the people, which 
is pure Democracy. On a day (Nomination Day) 
named by the law, say the third Monday in July, each 
political party holding a state standing, shall have a party 
election to nominate a ticket to be supported at the reg- 
ular election. The direct nomination is simply the ini- 
tiative of a candidate, to be referred to the party as a 
whole. 

If a man wants to run for office in his town, district 
or county, he must get the signature of at least ten per 
cent, of all the party voters there residing, to have his 
name printed on the official ballot. Today the office 
of a state committee man has no legal duties. He can, 
by hard work make it a political asset to himself and 
party, and if he so desires, become an agent of the Trust. 
If the direct nomination system is inaugurated he will 
have definite legal duties. 

All the candidates names are printed on the official 
ballot, so that when the party voter enters the booth 
Nomination Day, he can select the name he favors for 
a particular office. In the square opposite that name 
he would simply mark a cross. If there was no name 
which suited him he could, in the blank space, write any 
name he wished, providing of course his independent 
candidate was legally qualified for that office. 

After the election on Nomination Day, the Governor 
and his Council would canvass the returns, and inform 
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the respective parties, the state printer and the public, 
who had been nominated by the people. By this system 
of direct nominations the agents of the Trusts would 
have only such influence as their little gangs and cliques 
could deliver. 

The people, today, will not attend the party caucuses 
for they do not care to fight year in and year out, with 
the machine. No gentleman wants to be in a row with 
anybody, and he will let things go as they are now 
going, rather than fight the Ring in the primaries. 

When candidates are nominated by the direct system, 
the Morgans, having no tools at Augusta will have only 
the power of any private citizen to favor or oppose a 
measure. 

The Democrat party claims to favor the initiative and 
referendum. Why not have the Democratic party gov- 
erned by the same system? If that system is good for 
the people, it is good for the party. The party cannot 
refuse to do what it wants the state to do. 

When the Democrat party is governed by the initi- 
ative and referendum, the Morgans, who control the 
the convention delegates, will be shorn of their locks, 
and the third house of the party, which governs it, just 
as the lobby and the Morgans govern the Legislature, 
will be annihilated. 

The Democratic Ring wants to kill the lobby at Au- 
gusta, but does not intend to take the suicidal dose 
they would give the lobbyist. They want no Ring Rule 
at Augusta, but do not lift their hands nor voices against 
Ring Rule in the party. If the Democrat party could 
govern itself by the initiative and referendum it would 
demonstrate to the people the feasability of that system. 

If the Democrat party is honest it must do what it 
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wants the state to do. If the Democrat party does not 
do for itself what it wants the state to do, then it only 
shows that the Morgan Ring of the Democracy is as 
dishonest as the Morgan Ring of the other party. It 
proves that they have been doing as did Johnson Morgan 
when he was talking against tagging, only talking. 

The first of the old parties that adopts the self-govern- 
ment system will be the first to prove it is an honest 
party. The people may be fooled for some time, but 
it is now up to the Democratic state committee of 
Maine to either inaugurate the self-government system, 
or shut up about the Republicans. 

If the rank and file elected the members of the Dem- 
ocratic state committee, Hunnewell Morgan, agent of 
Ruben, Ring & Company, liquor dealers, Boston; Pote 
Morgan, who works for the Cobb (Easter Steamship 
Company) interests; Sardine Trust Morgan; Gilpatrick 
Morgan (electric light trust) ; Hastings Morgan (wild- 
land combine) ; Dirigo Telephone Morgan ; Patch Mor- 
gan ; (agent of the Clark estate) ; Davis Morgan (electric 
road trust) ; Newspaper Trust Morgan would never be 
elected, and Friday Jones, (Davis Morgan's man) would 
not be its chairman. The Democrat party would lose 
its Moses but gain an Aaron, who would lead us into 
the promised land, a government of the people, which is 
democracy. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

The Plunderer. 

The name of the political pirate, that cruised the civic 
seas of Maine was the Plunderer. The Democratic 
press called it the State House Ring, also the Cabal. 
The Republican press spoke of the little Kent county 
pirate as the Court House Ring, nicknamed by Jiggs 
Dolham, the Soap Club. 

The Captain of that jolly crew of Repulican and Dem- 
ocratic tars was Morgan Hale. A careful study of that 
ship revealed her planks of special privileges (corpora- 
tionism), her spars of telegraph and telephone poles, her 
forward house of electric and her cabin of steam cars, 
her smoke stacks of the Steamboat Trust, and her figure 
head of the Almighty dollar. From her mizzen top 
floated triumphantly the black flag of Republicanism, on 
it the skull and cross-bones. 

Her treasury chest was full of stocks, bonds and 
charters of public service corporations, like electric 
plants and roads, express, telephone and railroad com- 
panies, savings trusts and the Home Circle Insurance 
Company. 

Besides those gems were industrial gems like the Lime, 
Lumber, Sardine, Wood-pulp and Ice Trusts. With 
those gems and jewels were golden sacks of wild-lands. 

The course of the Plunderer was to protect the cargo 
and capture all defended cities. Every two years she 
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went up the Kennebec to repair at the legislative-ship- 
yard. 

Her crew was composed alike of the leaders of the 
Democrat and Republican parties. Corporation-lawyer 
Morgan was her Democratic navigator. After the sun 
of public opinion had been taken by the navigators her 
course was shaped by Captain Hale. 

No longer was our Government a ship of state, but a 
Pirate that plundered in the name of the law. 

Each piratical sailor had a duty to perform, as an offi- 
cer in some corporation, making stump speeches, writ- 
ing articles for the press, serving on political committees, 
acting as presiding officer at conventions, holding politi- 
cal offices and always following the directions of the 
Captain. 

There were enough members of the Plunderer's crew 
on the Democratic State Committee to control that body 
that governed that party in Maine. The Democratic 
press said it was wrong for Carter to be on a state com- 
mittee, but they told the dear people nothing about 
their railroad lawyer. They exposed, with gusto, Bass 
and his attempt to use twelve thousand dollars to make 
the legislature change its mind on taxing wild-lands, 
but didn't tell the dear people who the Democrats were 
that belonged to the wild-land combine. 

They claimed that Hill and Haynes were ruining the 
state by their paper-soldier contract, but didn't tell that 
Davis Morgan was paying only two-twentieths of one 
per cent per mile tax on his railroad. 

It was a senile thing to re-elect Frye, a railroad di- 
rector, but perfectly proper to continue the Dynasty of 
the Kennebec. 

Mr. Radical, who served six years on the Democratic 
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State Committee, in spite of the Morgans, learned much 
about the plundering Democratic sailors. 

The object of a Democratic State Committee meeting, 
at Waterville, the capitol of the Kennebec Dynasty, was 
that the local satraps would have enough proxies to 
control the committee. Thus a meeting would be called, 
when it was known there would not be a full attendance. 
The rural numbers, not having any graft, could not af- 
ford to pay their expenses of attending the meeting. 
They sent, per custom, their proxies to the Dynasty Sa- 
traps, like Plaisted (M. C. R. R.) ; Lynch (Macomber 
Electric Group) or Johnson (wild-landers). When the 
committee was convened, the Plunderer and the proxies 
controlled the meeting. 

Davis Morgan, per Friday Jones presided. Mr. Rad- 
ical was back of the curtain when Davis Morgan was 
nominated for governor. 

Davis Morgan allowed the convention, without his 
protesting, to slap Gould, and Johnson Morgan lifted 
not his hand for the man he had nominated two years 
before. After the convention had nominated Davis Mor- 
gan, the Kennebec Dynasty held its election for State 
Committeeman. Lynch was defeated by Friday Jones. 
After Jones was thus elected, Davis Morgan said to the 
Democratic State Committee, "Gentlemen, I will not 
take the nomination unless you elect Jones your chair- 
man." 

What could the committee do? There was their 
convention about to adjourn. Gould had been bulldozed 
to submit. The committee that howls and raves about 
Republican Ring Rule elected the man whom Davis 
Morgan demanded. 

When Jones succeeded Hughes the defeat of Davis 
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for National Committeeman had been avenged. But 
Davis' defeat was due as much- to his own congressional 
district delegation as to the seating of the second con- 
gressional districts bolters. 

MacClennon, it is so said, had promised to vote for 
Davis, but at the last hour he had become a Hughes 
man. Perhaps his reasons for abandoning Davis were 
like those that Davis had when he deserted the people 
of Camden, when they wanted to own their own water 
works. 

Hughes, having been elected a member of the National 
Committee, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Sewell, desired a party election, as a moral victory for 
not allowing the Kennebec Dynasty to ruin the party, 
as they had planned in 1896. 

The regular delegates from the second district con- 
vention (1904) were defeated at St. Louis by the mem- 
ber of the contest committee from Oklahoma. He had 
expected to be re-elected National Committeeman by that 
Territory's delegation, but as he was opposed to Hearst, 
it elected another man. He, to have revenge, voted 
against the regulars from Maine, because they favored 
Hearst. 

The bolters, having been seated, acted with the first 
district delegates, and the political traitor from Waldo 
county, and re-elected Hughes. Jones and Plaisted im- 
mediately went to Liberty street. New York, to get aid 
for the party in Maine. 

The two men who had the national influence that year 
were Benson of Bar Harbor, and Hughes, who had more 
influence than any Democrat east of Gaston and George 
Fred Williams. 

Hu^b^s is x)pt a member of the Plunderer's crew. 
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When he saved the party the Pirates took upon them- 
selves this oath: — 

"Hughes will walk the plank." He will walk it if they 
control the next presidential delegation. 

The Democratic State Committee once met at Water- 
ville to elect a member to fill a vacancy caused by death. 

When Mr. Radical entered the room he saw many 
new faces. There was no enthusiasm, no party spirit, no 
hospitality like Bangor, no social pleasantness like Port- 
land. All was heavy, the very air was cold, no sound 
broke the stillness, save the whispering of the leaders 
who were consulting in one corner. 

Radical found a seat and waited. Ed Wyman, who 
had always had Brady's proxy, Hancock county, did not 
recognize the suzerainty of the Kennebec Dynasty, 
hitched over his chair to where Radical was taking a 
political ice-bath. 

"What's this meeting for?" he whispered. 

Being informed, he asked, "Are there many candi- 
dates?" 

"Don't see how there can be," said Radical, "there 
ain't many Democrats up in that county." 

Radical continued, pointing to a corner group, "Do 
you know the leaders?" 

"Some of them," replied Wyman. 

Abbott, who had got tired of hearing Weymouth tell- 
ing about the Foxcroft municipal court, joined Radical 
and Wyman. Patch, finding nobody who would listen 
to his continued expose of Ayer, Parkhurst, Robinson 
and Stetson,. left the room for more congenial company. 
The three waiters were joined by a Satrap who gave 
them this information about the group of leaders : — 

"The man in the center," he said, "is Hastings Mor- 
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gan. He's one of the largest wild-land owners in the 
state. The fellow who's trying to do all the talking is 
Hunnewell Morgan, Reuben Ring's agent. The man 
with the manners of a bank president is Hanston Mor- 
gan, who organized the Sardine Trust. The polite fel- 
low, who is giving all his attention to Johnson Morgan, 
is Gilpatrick Morgan, of the Water-works-Electric-Iight 
Trust. The little, short, thick-set man is Lynch Morgan, 
9,n ally of the Macomber crowd. The big man is Portland 
Morgan. He's the fellow who fools the Bryan-men!" 

"Yes," replied Radical. "We know he's a Chinese 
diplomat." 

"The man at the end," continued Satrap, "is Pote Mor- 
gan, the agent of the Steamboat Trust." 

Just then Hunnewell Morgan left the leaders and 
hobbled to where Jones was sitting, and whispered, 
"Dirigo Telephone Morgan is the man we have decided 
on for Sandy River county." 

Jones, bowing in the affirmative, said, "I know he 
wants it. He's been keeping me posted on Baxter's 
health. I knew Jim was going to die, for Dirigo wrote 
me so." 

"That's right," said Pall. "I knew he was going to 
die, for Jones told me about Dirigo's letters when he 
was down our way." 

Hunnewell Morgan, having been signalled by one of 
the leaders in the group, nodding his head, said, "I 
move you that Dirigo Telephone Morgan be elected for 
Sandy River county." 

"Any objections?" called the chairman. He got no 
further, for Radical was on his feet, and said: — 

"Yes, I object to electing any public service corpora- 
tion promoter a member of this committee. Bryan — " 
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A wave of political coldness swept over the room, so 
icy thaf it cut his breath. 

"Hearst — " The volcano of political hatred, errupted 
by a voice, filled with contempt, shrieking, "Are you 
a damned Socialist?" 

Lynch, pulling his watch, addressed the chair: — I've 
got to catch this train. I call for the question." 

When the vote was taken Mr. Radical was the only 
man who had the courage to vote against the political 
Pirate. Thus was another sailor of the Plunderer put 
on the Democratic State Committee. 

When the meeting adjourned the earth swallowed the 
leaders, but the led went to one of their rooms where a 
real political meeting was held. They were soon joined 
by some of the Plunderers. 

Dirigo felt his oats. For some time he had sought 
this honor. In fact ever since he saw the Knox Tele- 
phone sold to Bell. Dirigo was planning to repeat that 
deal. 

"I've got a job on my hands," he sighed. "My 
county has no organization." 

"That's just it," chipped in Hunnewell. "We've got 
to have it. I wish every county was organized like 
mine." 

"What system do you use? The block or — ?" asked 
Radical. 

"System," interrupted Hunnewell, "I tell Donnegan, 
Gould, Fairbrother, and the rest of them like Page 
what I want. If I've got any temperance business I 
go to Connor. Then I go and tell Lawrence what I 
want him to do. That's my system." 

"There you are," put in Dirigo, "what my county 
needs is about forty first class funerals." 
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"Better make it thirty, Dirigo," said Hunnewell, jok- 
ingly, if you have as many as that you can't get a full 
county ticket next fall." 

Can't? Can't I!" said Dirigo with a vim. "I'm going 
to organize my county by writing a letter to every town 
and tell them if they don't wake up I'm going to resign. 
About every one up our way wanted me.'' 

Dirigo told the truth, for about every one up his way 
was a Republican. Sinking back on a chair, with a 
heaving sigh he moaned, "I've got a job on my hands." 

Again he told the truth, for it's going to be a big job 
for him, and Hersie to repeat the Knox county trick. 

Having pressed the button, Hunnewell ordered the 
bell-boy, "Bring up a dollars' worth of cigars." 

When the cigars arrived he went to his grip and took 
out something labeled "Hermitage," and placed it on the 
table. All the time he was enthusiastically telling: — 

"I've got my county right where I want it. When I 
elected Lange (think of it) everybody said 'Bill, you 
can't do it,' but I did it. That's it boys, help yourselves, 
waving his hand like a prince, toward the thirsty." 

He continued, "I'm doing a hell of a pile of work 
right now. I'm sending to weak-kneed Democrats two 
hundred copies of the 'Commoner' and giving away 
every Sunday twenty copies of Hearst's 'American.' I 
tell you, boys, he's the man! Last town meeting I did 
'em up in great shape. I elected Billy Pierce. I went 
down to Bangor and took charge of the campaign. I'm 
the man that hired them hacks." 

Looking toward Radical, he said — in patronizing tones 
— "You had ought to have some liquor agencies down 
your way. There's something in it for you," 
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Radical was interested. Even a Reformer will prick 
up his ears when money is mentioned. 

"I allow ten per cent on all sales," continued the liquor 
agent, 

"But, protested Radical, "the state's agent attends to 
that, I thought." 

A wave of disgust swept over Hunnewell's face, and 
with his very soul filled with contempt, he sneered: — 

"You, a member of our state committee !" 

"Hold on, Bill, don't jump on a man for not knowing. 
He's young, give him a chance. When he's been here 
as long as you and me he'll catch on," said Patch, who 
had learned much by associating with DriscoU. 

Hunnewell, apologizing to Radical, kept on talking. 
He could not have remained silent if he had so tried. 

"Our plan is this," he said : you order what you want, 
send right into the house for it, and it will come 'O. K.' 
We'll give you ten per cent — " 

"Really," said Radical, "I can't see what you're driving 
at. "Where's the State's Agent?" 

Hunnewell was mad, and showed it. When he struck 
his fist on the table he shouted, "I tell you the goods will 
come. Ain't that enough?" 

He continued his harangue, "Be sure to tell your agent 
to keep all the empties for they belong to him." 

"Ah! I see," said Radical, "the empties are his and 
you buy them from him." 

"Just it, sir," declared Hunnewell, "if his order is for 
a hundred his empties are worth ten per cent, or ten 
dollars." 

"Does your house sell as cheap as Berry, Callahan or 
Hugheley?" was ask^d him. He replied; — 
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"The selling hain't got nothing to do with it. Here's 
my list, — 

Hennessey's Brandy (best) $8.00 

Jamaica Rum (best) 4.50 

Sherry wine (best) 1.50 

Port Wine (best) 1.50 

Daniel Boone Whis 2.50 

Custom House Gin 3.25 

Old Reserve Rye 4.00 

Club AA Rye or Bourbon 3.50 

Club Old Bourbon 2.50 

Cherry Rum 1.50 

Spring Hill, case 8.00 

Hunter Rye I i.oo 

Bass' Ale $1.90 & 2.90 

"These prices to state agent, Portland, Maine. 

"Ask to have goods sent from Reuben Ring & Co., 
Boston, Mass." 

"My!" exclaimed Radical, "the agency must make a 
heap of money, for they charge at least six dollars a 
gallon for any of the hard stuff you mention." 

"That, sir," said Hunnewell, slapping Radical on the 
back, "that's one of the mysteries of Maine." 

"I don't see through it myself," said Dirigo, deeply 
interested. 

"You don't do you?" continued Hunnewell, "well I'll 
tell you fellows that the difference between three dollars 
and six dollars a gallon is what makes the job the best 
one in Maine." 

Dirigo was satisfied, and declared, "Guess I'll take 
that job when we carry the state." 

Hunnewell yelled, "I guess not. What do you pre- 
sume I've been on the committee for, for about twenty- 
five years? You sell your old telephone company and 
consider yourself darned lucky. Hi! There, Patch!" 



X 
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Dirigo, sighing, said, "you're right, Bill. I've got a 
job on my hands to organize that county. Guess it'll 
take all of my time." 

"Why wasn't Hughes at the meeting?" asked Wyman. 

"Oh!" informed Hunnewell, "we only have him here 
when we want money." 

The air of the room being close, Dirigo, accustomed to 
the open, had fallen asleep. The sound of the word 
Hughes awoke him like an electric current. He ex- 
pressed himself by saying : — 

"He's a bigger old ninny than my grandmother. We 
want somebody there who'll organize." 

"That's right, Dirigo," agreed Hunnewell, "we want 
more organization. I wished every county was like 
mine. I'm going to carry it this year by fifteen hun- 
dred." 

"Really!" exclaimed Abbott, elated to know that the 
party was going to win. Later he learned it was just 
talk, only Hunnewell talk. Just as he goes over the 
state telling how he elected Billy Pierce. 
' Windy Bill was pumping up enthusiasm, and hobbling 
around the room, charming all by his clatter. 

"Yes, sir, fifteen hundred sure," he emphatically said, 
"I had no help when I elected Lange. (think of it) If 
Cobb had put me on the enforcement commission I'd 
have made 'em gone some. I convinced Littlefield that 
I was the man for that job. He went right in with me 
to see Cobb, and told him he indorsed me." 

Dirigo was so surprised that he said, "Heavens sakes. 
Bill! How could he, a temperance man, recommend 
you?" 

The slur on his honor enraged Hunnewell, who yelled 
at Dirigo, "Don't I know more about the rum business 
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than any man on the state committee? Hain't I traveled 
all over this state for years? Didn't I offer to put a 
hundred in every county, if the party would stand back 
of me for the job ? 

"What did Lange ever do for the party? He'd never 
have been sheriff if I hadn't elected him. Old Bill Mor- 
gan told me how the trick was turned. He said to me, 
'Hunnewell, you ain't in it, Littlefield is only stringing 
you.' 

"When I asked him how he knew I had been talking 
with Littlefield he said he knew so because the Civic 
League had the list I gave him. When I asked him if 
Littlefield was that kind of a man, he said to me, if they 
were mean enough to pass the Sturgis law they were 
mean enough to double-cross an honest man like me. 
I've got it in for 'em. They had no business letting me 
tell all I know and then go back on me. Bill Morgan 
wanted me instead of Lange. I'd have put a hundred in 
every county — " 

"But, Bill," interrupted Pote, who had come into the 
room, that's more than a year's salary." 

"Pote, tain't money that I want, it's honor," sermon- 
ized Hunnewell, reflecting on his past, "I've made my 
money, now I want honor. That job would have given 
me the chance of a lifetime." 

"How about our old friends?" was asked him. He re- 
plied : — 

"I could fix it up with them as easy as they could fix 
it up with me." 

"You're right, Bill," agreed Dirigo, "they did use you 
devilish mean." 

"All's I hope," said Hunnewell, "is that they won't 
get after Justin. I've got it in for 'em. I v/ant our party 
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to put all their money right into the second district and 
defeat Littlefield. I shan't rest easy until Fve licked 
him." 

"Really, Hunnewell," said Radical, warmly, "you're 
not fit to be on this committee, if you knew no better 
than to act the reformed man with those people." 

"You won't be on it again, if Morgan can help it," 
hurled back the insulting Hunnewell. 

"You're not fit to be on it, and a fool besides," retorted 
Radical. 

Pote, addressing Radical, said : — "What do you know 
about politics, anyway?" 

Radical took the center of the room and thundered : — 
"All's I know is that Bryan — " 

"Who's he?" cried the Pirates in a chorus. 

"Why, boys," said Greenleaf, "he's the man who once 
ran for President." 

But Radical was not to be quieted and, showing much 
aggressiveness, he shouted: — "I'm going to say what 
Bryan said and if any man here don't like it he can leave 
or stay and fight." 

"What are you, any way," roared a pirate, "a damned 
Socialist?" 

"Here! Here, gentlemen!" cried old Pall, forcing his 
way among the beligerants. With an authorative tone, 
he commanded, "Let him talk about Bryan. Go on, 
sir!" 

"No man," said Bryan, "who is associated with a vice, 
either by habits or business, had ought to hold a com- 
mittee-ship or be a candidate for office on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. I stand by Bryan." 

Hunnewell, red in the face and sprinkling spittle, 
roared, "I hold my county in the palm of my hand. They 
don't dare' to unload me." 
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"No!" retorted Radical, "they may not. But the peo- 
ple show their appreciation of your Democracy by turn- 
ing down your party nominees every election. Morgan 
may lick me, but he's a man compared to you." 

"Shut up, Bill!" roared a pirate. "Come on and let 
the Socialists have the room." 

Dirigo, taking the enraged Hunnewell by the arm, lead 
him from the room. 

When order was restored, Abbott asked Fred Clarke, 
"Who's this Hunnewell, anyway?" 

"Why," said he, "He's the man who carries the Dem- 
ocrat party of the state 'round in his grip. He's told 
that story so many times about electing Pierce that he 
really believes it. The trouble with him is, he tells all's 
he knows. He'll go from county to county and tell the 
Democrats what they must do, for he claims to have 
letters from all the big men." 

"I shouldn't think his county would keep him there," 
was said by one of the led. 

"That's the devil of it," continued Clare. "He'll fight 
before he'll get off from the committee, and no gentle- 
man wants the name of opposing him and it would be 
to no one's credit to defeat him. It would disgrace any 
man not to have influence enough not to lick him." 

"What kind of system do the leaders use here?" was 
asked Clare. 

"The personal" he replied. "They'll trade off for City 
Marshall when Reid, Brown, and some of the rest of us 
don't make too much of a holler." 

When they were shaking hands and bidding each 
other good-bye until the next meeting at Bangor, Ab- 
bott remarked, "This meeting has done some good." 

"What is it?" inquired Wyman. 
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"Why!" responded Abbott, "haven't we got a worker 
on the committee from Sandy River county?" 

He spoke the truth for the next campaign confirmed 
his statement. Dirigo did work, but for whom? 

Any man who can not enjoy himself at Bangor is fit 
for treason and had ought to join the next polar expe- 
dition. 

The leading character at that meeting was Pat Tin 
Gall, a political cousin of Stevie Smith. When a child 
his natural thirst for the pure and white of life was so 
great that he drank all the other babies' milk. 

His parents, because of his fondness of water, had him 
baptized in the Baptist church and listed on its Cradle 
Role. They called him Pat, because they knew he 
would always be in trouble. Tin, instead of brass. The 
name, Gall, came to him by nature. And he never dis- 
graced the name. 

He first showed his aptness for trouble when George 
Curran refused to support him for State Senator. Until 
then he was the warmest friend Powers had in Maine. 
Having reformed himself by leaving the Republicans he, 
as a political candidate, tried to reform Maine. 

A great reformer was Pat Tin Gall. His claws always 
drew blood, the spirit of trenchant wit never smothered 
in his breast, the ability to abuse never withered in his 
pen-arm. 

At that time he had just been operated on for Power- 
sitis of the brain, and was acting as the court jester of 
the Kennebec Dynasty. At playing the part of a polit- 
ical fool he was a howling success. His first public ex- 
hibition of writing was at the Elks, Bangor. 

He attracted the attention of Davis Morgan, when 
he terrified the people by threatening to re-open the 
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Aroostook war. He then became the Waterville Senti- 
nel's devil. 

He rose in fame from a bunk in the fore castle of the 
Plunderer to having charge of her shop-chest, then was 
a powder monkey. Later, he slushed her spars by rub- 
bing them with his hands, and in the height of his glo- 
rious career had charge of her mud batteries. 

Davis Morgan per Friday Jones opened the Bangor 
meeting by declaring that there was some very import- 
ant business. 

"I want to caution you," he said, "not to let the press 

find out what we have done here Fellow 

Democrats, we are here to decide the important ques- 
tion, shall we be honest?" 

Pennell, radiant as a jeweler's show window addressed 
the chair. 

"I move," he said, "that we be honest." 

Amid stupendous applause he sat down. 

Hunnewell hobbled to the center of the room and 
spoke : 

"Fellow Democrats," he began, "I don't know about 

this. I gave them an honest list I make an 

amendment I resolve that we be honest, if 

they will be, and give me back my list." 

Pote Morgan said : — ^"I believe the first thing to do is 
to find out what they're going to do. This honesty bus- 
iness is a funny thing. I remember that I once called 
an old lady back to get herright change for a ticket to 
Castine. And I'll be buggered if she didn't come back 
again and said I had worked a plug quarter on her. . • 

. . I lost a quarter by being honest 

Let's go slow on this question." 

Patch Morgan orated : — "It seems to me like this, Mr. 
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Chairman. When they're for Protection, we're for Free 
Trade. When they're for Prosperity, we're for Hard 
Times. When they're for Gold, we're for Free Silver. 
When they're for Enforcement, we're for Free Rum. I 
move, Mr. Chairman, that we be right opposite to them. 
Let it be honesty, or dishonesty." 

Pat Tin Gall once woke the sense of shame even 
in Carlton, when he defined for the House the word time, 
now spoke. 

"Honest. What is honesty? It is an attribute pos- 
sessed by all men but Lew Powers, (operation for 
Powersitis not a success) It is that wonderful force 
that causes all men to follow their consciences, as I did 
mine, when I left the Republican party, (applause) 
Honesty is the only monopoly controlled by the Demo- 
crats. Pennell's motion is out or order. We are now, 
we have always been honest ever since I joined the party. 
His motion I amend. Resolve that we keep on being 
honest." (Applause.) 

Pennell: — "I accept the amendment." 

"Now, boys," commanded Jones, "I don't want the 
papers to catch onto this. They'll never supect that we 
passed such a vote. This will give the Sentinel a great 
scoop. I believe in giving our papers the first chance at 
big things like this — " 

"But where does this Age come in?" interrupted 
Plaisted, almost in tears. 

Ote Gould was allowed to explain that political ac- 
cident at Allegash Lake. 

Benson, the organizer of the Resubmission movement, 
florid, pugnacious and enthusiastic, asked :— r 

"What's the party going to do with the W. C. T. U., 
which is abusing me so. I want a new law passed to 
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make Pineo change his dogs (pointers) colors and have 
'em have black spots instead of brown ones. He's a 
Republican and his using any other color than black for 
his dogs is a violation of one of nature's political artis- 
tic laws." 

Voted: Pineo must either get out of the Republi- 
can party or change the color of his dogs. 

Radical asked the committee, — "Did Hunnewell really 
elect Pierce?" 

Pierce, justly indignant at this slur, exclaimed, — I 
want this committee to shut Hunnewell up, good and 
tight." 

Passing a vote is one thing and shutting Hunnewell 
up is another. 

Voted: "Windy Bill" Hunnewell shall not tell that 
hack story within one hundred miles of Bangor. 

A Pirate (M. C. R. R.) addressed the meeting. 

"I move," he said, "that we endorse Chadbourne for 
Railroad Commissioner." 

"Who's he?" asked Tom White. 

Plaisted (M. C. R. R.) suavely answered him : — ^"Why, 
he's a Democrat and a member of the present board." 

I've been a member of this committee," said Abbott, 
"for six years, and I never heard his name mentioned 
before." 

Plaisted polite and polished as Chesterfield, continued, 
"His name came up six years ago." 

A pirate cried: — ^"We don't want any trouble in the 
party. Whenever we have a chance to win, some dartined 
fool has to upset things." 

Madigan Morgan roared,-— "I stand by Chadbourne. 
The railroads want him. That suits me and had ought 
to suit any safe and sane Democrat." 
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Radical, seeing that the meeting was only a ruse to 
endorse a man whom the railroads wanted, objected to 
the motion by saying "Bryan." 

He got no further, for a pirate shouted, — "Does the 
fool think Bryan is running this state?" 

"Hearst — " 

The word had hardly fallen from Radical's lips when 
one of the Morgan men cried, — "This hain't a Social- 
ist's meeting." 

"Not by a damned sight !" growled Hoppy. 

"Question! Question!" demanded in chorus the 
Morgans. 

"Question !" echoed the Chair. 

Rapping for order the chair said, — "All in favor of 
Chadbourne will vote by ballot, yes, and all against will 
vote, no. I appoint Johnson and Madigan Morgan to 
receive, sort and count ballots." 

The result was a complete victory for the Morgans and 
their piratical proxies. 

The radicals went to a room where they held an in- 
dignation meeting. 

The people can hold all the indignation they want to 
for the next six years. The Republican governor will 
appoint the pirate endorsed by the Democratic state 
committee. What care the railroads for meetings, they 
have their man. Let the people howl ! 

At its next state convention the Democratic party will 
resolve, it is honest. They will deplore that all other po- 
litical parties are dishonest. Because the Republicans 
do what they do, they will regret. 

Thus cruised the Pirates, swindling the people and 
plundering the state, in the name of Democracy. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
The Captain of the Joi-ly Rogers. 

The winter season of Maine is the ideal time for the 
politician to repair fences, heal wounds, and hold coun- 
cils of war. During those long winter evenings, Mor- 
gan and his jolly crew were wont to assemble in the 
cabin, watch the blaze, smoke their pipes, and enjoy 
themselves talking politics. 

Around that fireplace those men elected fifteen gov- 
ernors of the State and six presidents of the United 
States. The only two ever seated were Garcelon and 
Cleveland. Morgan was the only Maine Democratic 
politician who broke even with Cleveland. If two men 
wanted the same office, the Boss would ascertain which 
one had done the least party work, was the most popu- 
lar with the enemy and had the fewest good qualities. 
Knowing this man would be appointed, Morgan signed 
his petition. 

The Cabin was an ideal place to pass a winter's eve- 
ning, if one were interested in politics. It was this as- 
sembly that kept the fires burning on the party's altar. 
Young men would attend those settings to hear the 
wisdom of the older, to become acquainted with the 
party's history, to learn how to box the political com- 
pass, and watch the able seaman tie the different knots 
of mutual political advantage. 

Thus surrounded by those old, tried and true friends, 
no man more enjoyed the winters of Maine than did 
William L. Morgan. It was the delight of his cronies 
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to get him to narrate some of the fights, where he and 
his gallant men had turned apparent defeat into vic- 
tory. No man could add the right word at the right 
time like old Pall, who for a generation had been by 
Divine right the chairman of the Kent County Demo- 
cratic Committee. 

He had seen committeemen come and go, and was, 
perhaps, the best politically acquainted man in the 
Democrat Party in Maine. Surely he had ridden more 
miles than any other political worker in his county. 
But for one thing he could have been a state Morgan, — 
he had a heart. His sympathies and love of justice, oft- 
times, dominated his political judgment. 

One winter evening the Boss was asked, — "Bill, what 
was the best trick you ever saw worked in politics?" 

While filling his pipe, the politician meditated, and 
seating himself before the open grate, he narrated. 

"I presume," he began, "the fire trick of 1888 was as 
good a trick as was ever worked in this state. That was 
the fiercest fight for the nomination for sheriff that our 
party ever saw. It's been beaten only once in Maine, 
and that was in Androscoggin county. 

"The two contending candidates were Ed Mason and 
Ben Gale, who came from an Island town. That was 
before the days of telephone cables. Ed Mason was 
discovered by an old ship-mate of mine, Steve Hatch. 
You all have heard of Steve. I tell you that Steve in 
his day was a wonder. A better worker hasn't lived 
since Eben Pillsbury. 

"Ben, at the time I got tangled up with him, was a 
Deputy Sheriff under Joe Porter. That was at the time 
the Blaine crowd controlled the National architects. 
A big law suit came off in one of the neighboring coun- 
ties, for the plaintiff did not live here, I was called in 
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to help out on some witnesses, who lived in this county. 
That's how I got acquainted with Ben Gale, as good a 
fellow to handle subpoenas as I ever saw. 

"Porter's health was so poor that he couldn't be a 
candidate again. That left an open field. The two men, 
as I said before, were Mason and Gale. Ben came over 
and asked me to give him a helping hand. It wasn't 
any of my business, for I didn't vote in his county. But 
he helped us win the case, so I couldn't turn him down. 
I went to the proper people and asked them to give Ben 
a helping hand in the caucuses. 

"The fight was the bitterest I ever saw. I told Ben 
not to let anybody know I was helping him. You know 
the rank and file don't like to have an outsider butt in." 

"That's so," put in Pall. 

Morgan continued, — "When old Steve caught onto 
what I was up to, he had one of his men write an article 
for the papers, calling the attention of the party to my 
interference. Up went a howl. I believe the fact that I 
was working for Ben, beat him in the caucuses. All's 
there was to it then, I simply had to win. Old Steve 
commenced to thump me in the papers, and I made up 
my mind that I would give him one good run for his 
money. 

"Well, Gale and his island delegation came over the 
day before the convention, that was on Wednesday. We 
had a meeting of our forces that night, and I saw we 
were going to get licked on the first ballot. A tug-boat 
went to the Island that night. The next morning the 
regular steamer from the Island brought the sad news 
that Gale's house had burned down the night before. 

"I never saw a more depressed man than Ben Gale. 
I was working with the delegates to swing them in line 
for him, when the news came. I guess I saw the necessity 
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of some inside work. Ben told me that the Captain of 
the steamer told him that the house had caught fire 
from some shavings. 

When Ben told me he had been repairing his build- 
nigs and connecting the house and stable with a shed, 
I asked him if he had a permit from the Insurance Com- 
panjr to do it. He asked me what I meant, and I told 
him if he had gone to work and repaired with no per- 
mit, the Insurance Company wouldn't pay him a cent. 
He had no permit, and that left him with a total loss. 
Honestly, he was the worst feeling man I ever saw. 

"The Chairman of that convention delivered a long 
speech on how the Company was robbing Ben. Ben, at 
least, had done some good by not getting that permit. 
I never saw a madder convention. Before the Chair- 
man was through, he had laid the fire and the loss of the 
buildings onto the Republican party. We surely did 
have the Black Fellers going. When the time came to 
nominate, Ed Mason got up and withdrew his name. I 
never heard such cheers. Honestly, boys, it beat the 
cheering, man for man, when Brayn was nominated at 
Chicago. 

"Gale was overcome by the loss of his home, and he 
simply couldn't talk, when Ed did that. No, sir, he 
couldn't say a word. Old Steve got up and made one 
of the grandest speeches I ever heard, — full of the 
brotherhood of man. After a while they got Ben to sign 
the nomination papers. 

"When he got to the Island they had to take him home 
in a hack. The driver couldn't understand, but thought 
that Ben had just been to a convention. You know any 
candidate has a right to be taken home in a hack. Well, 
when they got to Ben's house they had to help him out. 
At first he didn't dare to look up, but when he did there 
stood his buildings, white as an iceburg. 
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"He couldn't understand, and his wife couldn't neither. 
She told him it wasn't honorable for him to take the 
nomination. 

"Ed layed it onto me. I (smiling), of course, knew 
nothing about it. Talk about mad men, old Steve was a 
perfect hornet. The convention had adjourned without 
making any motion to have the county committee fill 
vacancies, so Gale had to stand." 

"What about Ed Mason?" asked Fred O'Brien. 

The Boss replied, "Ed was so mad he swore he'd vote 
the other ticket, but before the campaign was half 
through, he, like most of his kind, got mad about what 
some Republican said, and worked hard to elect Gale." 

"Where is he now?" inquired George Morse. 

Morgan answered, — "Oh! he's getting licked every 
now and then, and voting the straight ticket." 

"I should think he'd leave the party," declared a young 
recruit, whose father was a Republican. 

Looking at the young man in astonishment, Morgan 
exclaimed,— "Leave, leave the party! Where's an hon- 
est man going if he leaves the Democrats?" 

"That's right. Bill," chipped in Pall, "Where's an hon- 
est man going if he leaves us?" 

"That wasn't as bad as Hi Adam's excursion," de- 
clared O'Brien. 

"What was that?" asked the recruit. 

"Let Pall tell it," said Morgan. 

Pall leaned back in his chair, and told the following 
story, — 

"That was back in the late nineties. Our town had 
always been Republican, but a local issue caused about 
all the laboring men, who had voted Republican, to 
swing to us. You remember, Bill, (pointing his pipe- 
stem at Morgan) that I claimed we would carry the 
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town by at least a hundred. (Morgan bowed in the 
affirmative). That made most all the laboring element 
with us. The hardest worker the Black Fellers had was 
Hi Adams. One day Hi came to me, with his last year's 
canvass, and we went over it together. 

"The Saturday before election he came to me and said 
he wanted a little outing for his men. I gave him the 
money to hire a steamboat, so they could take an excur- 
sion to the outer islands on Sunday. Hi had told me he 
was with us, and I thought nothing about that excur- 
sion, until I met Fred Small that Sunday night. He told 
me he didn't know about Hi, for he had seen him talking 
with Bert Shepherd the night before, 

"That put me wise. I knew I was up against some 
brace game. I knew it was no good to ask 'round town 
where them forty voters had gone. So I telephoned for 
Bill (Morgan nods "yes") to meet me at the Thrope 
Hotel. We found the engineer of the steamer was a 
Democrat, and the Captain a Republican. We went to 
the engineer's house, and his wife told us that she 
thought they had gone to Matinicus. 

"I got a tug and started for that Island. When I got 
there in the morning, I found Adams, the captain and 
the engineer sober. The engineer told me they'd had a 
break-own in the machinery, and the Captain of my tug 
said he wouldn't take any passengers, unless the other 
Captain asked him to do it. That Republican Captain 
was onto his job, so I had to leave without a single voter. 

"When I got back to town, I told our crowd about 
the trick. When the Republicans, who intended to vote 
for us, saw the thing was going close, I'll be cussed if 
they didn't vote their own ticket, and swung eight of my 
men, too. Just as the polls closed, who should show up 
but that darned Hi Adams and his nice little party. 
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Well, (mournfully), we lost the town, but I got even 
with Adams the next campaign." 

"How did you do it?" asked Jim Brennan. 

Pall continued, — "Hi got up another of his nice little 
parties, and invited some of our crowd to go down into 
the cellar of the old Orient Club. He had a lot of Re- 
publicans in the bunch that he had put wise. Jim Bur- 
gess came to me, and told me where the crowd was 
going. 

"I made up my mind that Hi Adams wouldn't work 
any knock-out deal on me, so I told Burgess to watch the 
bottles, and if Hi was up to any of his old tricks, I told 
him to change them. I swear if he didn't do it I All of 
Hi^s crowd got the dose they intended for my crowd. 
No, sir! They didn't vote that day. That's why I al- 
ways stood by Small and Burgess." 

"Guess they got it back on us, in nineteen six," added 
Morgan. 

"How was that?" inquired Fifield. 

"If you fellers never have heard of that deal, I'll tell 
it,"- 

"Go on, please, Mr. Morgan," pleaded the recruit. 

"Well," the Boss began, "Our canvass showed we had 
ought to have carried Beth Haven by a hundred and 
fifty, that year (1906). I saw the labor organizer about 
three days before election, and he told me at least a hun- 
dred majority for us. Old Bradstreet has got the keen- 
est nose for danger of any man in this county. Every 
morning, during a campaign, the first thing he does 
after he gets up, if the wind is from the south'ard, is to 
take a whiff, just as a deer gets to the wind'ard. 

"One morning he scented danger, and drove South. 
When he got down to the coast he got the scent, strong, 
from Beth Haven, and took the last boat for that Island. 
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He couldn't locate any trouble in our party, so he 
visited the people, who claimed they were going with 
us. Like a fool he called on one of the lobster dealers. 
A man whom he had abused on the witness stand saw 
him when he did it. That feller started the story that he 
had seen Brad, and the dealer talking about a close time 
for lobsters. Close time for deer is one thing, but close 
time for fishing is another, 

"A Democrat hotel keeper, up the State, had a bill in- 
troduced into the Legislature, two years before that, to 
have a close time on lobster fishing. The fishermen fa- 
vor the enforcement of the short-lobster law, but are 
against a close time. The leading trustee of the Lob- 
ster Fishermen's Union, at Beth Haven, was a Repub- 
lican, and didn't want to follow Gomper's orders to vote 
the Democratic ticket. Bradstreet's enemy called on 
that trustee and told him about the talk between the lob- 
ster dealer and old Brad. That was enough. 

"The rumor was confirmed by the president of the 
union, who had seen Brad and the dealer talking in the 
hotel, the week before. Along the coast went the alarm, 
against a close time. Before we could head it off, I'll 
be darned if that yarn hadn't drove all the Republicans 
back into line, and terrified hundreds of our men." 

"How did the Island go, Mr. Morgan?" asked a new 
arrival in Kenton's political circles. 

"Go, how did it go? It went Republican," mourn- 
fully answered the Boss. "Yes, old Brad lost it for the 
first time." 

"I shouldn't have thought he'd been so careless," said 
the recruit. 

"Ah, my young man," replied Morgan, "That's what 
makes politics so uncertain. New men make the best 
runs, for they haven't the enemies the old fellows have." 
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"A new broom sweeps clean, is my theory," remarked 
Pall. 

"I shouldn't think men would dare to do such things," 
said Libby. 

"Dare," replied Morgan, "They'd dare to do anything, 
back in those days. If you think knock-out drops dan- 
gerous, what do you think of the St. Johns fire?" 

"Right you are. Bill," put in Pall. 

Morgan resumed, — ^"Why! They came near burning 
the whole town that year. That year we were running 
neck and neck. When one of the black candidates was 
riding up from St. Johns, he noticed a big. pile of brush 
just outside of the village. He sent a man down there, 
the night before election, and told him to set that brush 
pile afire. 

"One of the Republican leaders was put wise to the 
deal and circulated the story that one of our men set it 
afire for revenge. Most of the voters of that town are 
Democrats, and that candidate figured that if he could 
start a fire or some kind of excitement, he could keep 
some men from the polls. I'll be cussed if that fire didn't 
get into the woods of the village and kept about sixty of 
our men a humping all day to save their homes. 

"You see, it was a Democratic fire, and our men had 
to put it out. Nobody thought anything about it, until 
that evening, when it was figured that sixteen of our 
men had been out fishing. When we found out the fish- 
ing crowd had been hired to go out that day to catch 
some special fish for that black Republican candidate, 
we put two and two together. 

"Did it hurt any?" was asked. 

Morgan replied, warmly, — "Of course it hurt. It cost 
us a sheriff. But it was the last one they ever elected 
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in Kent county, for we keep our eyes peeled for all such 
tricks nowadays." 

"I tell you," said Pall, "that Hight Island crowd are 
about as smooth as they make them. I went onto the 
Island and told our men not to pay any attention to that 
cussed whistle." 

"What whistle's that?" asked Jim Purington, who 
was visiting a relative in town. 

Pall continued, — "Why, the Hight Island whistle. 
Bill Whitely runs a big granite business down there, but 
wasn't doing any work that campaign. Just before elec- 
tion he sent a engineer and two carpenters onto the 
Island to limber up the ^Id engine and take some win- 
dow-boards off from the stone sheds. 

"Every body who was on the Island naturally rushed 
to the scene. Bill made no talk, but the engineer tooted 
that devilish whistle every night and morning. 

On the quiet he told a man that the works were going 
to start up. 

"Whitely told a woman, who ran a boarding house, 
that if the Republican Congressman was elected that 
there was going to be a big job on the Island. About 
every man came home and voted the straight Republi- 
can ticket. That's how we lost that class that year. 

"Tell you. Bill," continued Pall, reaching for another 
cigar, "there's one thing where they've got the bulge 
on us." 

"What's that?" asked Merrill. 

Pall replied, — "Those devilish whistles! You know 
they're always howling, if a Democrat is elected you 
won't hear the morning whistle, and if a Republican is 
elected you are going to have good times." 

"Yes," said Morgan, "That's like Bill Frye, when he 
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used to say, If you elect the Democrat, grass will grow 
on the main street/ " 

One by one the faithful would depart, leaving the old 
Boss alone. Knocking the ashes from his pipe into the 
fire, and banking the grate, he, too, would go home for 
the night. 

Hudson Packard did not spend his time in idle gos- 
sip and reviewing the glories of the past. The position 
he had taken against the "Interests" attracted to him a 
clientage from the people. In those days, when so many 
attorneys were on the pay-rolls of the legal departments 
of the large corporations, a lawyer, to command the con- 
fidence of the people, was compelled to fight those pre- 
ditory influences in the open. 

His legal victories had given him prestige at the Bar, 
and gained for him the respect and confidence of the 
people. 

His leisure time was passed at home, listening to 
Bernice read from selected subjects. She possessed a 
clear, sweet voice, with almost perfect articulation, and 
a splendid enunciation. Evening after evening, she 
read while he listened, as only he can who loves the 
voice and is interested in the subject being read. Thus, 
when in the company of each other, their minds became 
as their hearts — one. 

This listening and reading caused their idea associa- 
tions to be the same. Their ideas were identical; their 
hopes and aspirations were mutual. When people live 
with harmony of thought, there must be harmony of 
action. Thus reading, studying, and listening they laid 
the foundation of their temple of love. 

The winds of life may blow, storms and struggles may 
arise, financial misfortune may overtake them, sickness 
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may wound and grieve them, but their temple will 
stand, because its foundation is not sensual but moral 
love. 

The meetings of the League were largely attended, 
Packard would explain how the principles of the fath- 
ers could be applied to the conditions of today. These 
meetings were intellectual feasts, for there is no man 
who loves knowledge as the American. 

Let a man stand on the street with a patent, and about 
every American who passes will stop to see its demon- 
stration. Let any public speaker start to address a 
street audience and the passing people will stop for at 
least a moment to listen. If he has facts and a plausible 
theory, they will, unless the public mind is otherwise 
occupied, give him courteous attention. Be what the 
subject may, people will listen. 

The same spirit applies to politics. Let a man start 
to give concrete facts, and he will have listeners. Abuse, 
slander, lies and blackguardism are usually the weapons 
of a man who can't talk on any other subject. The man 
to lead and hold his friends must be supported by a 
moral idea. The time has passed when a few men can 
control the votes of their working men, and politicians 
can lead us common people, by controlling the copyright 
of the Party's name. The future leader will be the man 
who can best present concrete facts and advance politi- 
cal theories that can be understood by the people. 

The subject that most interested the League and made 
the most converts to its cause was the initiative and ref- 
erendum and imperative mandate, which are the basis 
of direct legislation. 

The iniative means that the people can petition and 
compel the Legislature to take action on any bill that 
the people may demand. That Body may pass it, may 
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not, may refer it to the next Legislature, or may lay it 
on the table, or may let it die in some committee room, 
which is the present method — indirect legislation. 

The constitution is the organic law of the State, while 
the laws made at the Legislature, every other winter, 
are the State Statutes. 

The initiative for any State Statute means, when a 
certain number of people of a town or district petitions 
for a law to be made, say a water-works charter, that 
the Legislature must either pass or not pass such a law. 
If the petition is found to be illegal or asks for an un- 
constitutional law, then, of course, it would not be 
passed, but otherwise it must be passed. 

The Secretary of State must receive and file all such 
petitions, which, being direct from the people, make 
the first step towards direct legislation. 

Some of these petitions (people's initiative) will be 
of a town, others of a county, some of a state nature. 

A petition for your Town to have a water-works char- 
ter would be of a town nature, and be referred only to 
your town for acceptance or veto by the referendum. A 
petition for a county to loan its surplus money, until 
its bonds came due, would be of a county nature and 
referred only to those voters in that county. 

A petition to abolish, say, the Enforcement Commis- 
sion, would be a state nature, and would be referred to 
the whole electorate. 

All such petitions (initiatives) would have to be on 
file with the Secretary of State at least four weeks be- 
fore the convening of the Legislature. This would give 
that official time to draft the State Warrant. Each pe- 
tition would be filed, as received from the people, by the 
Secretary of State. 

Thus, your town's petition might be article 15, the 
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county's, article 60, the petition to abolish the Commis- 
sion might be article 117, in the State Warrant. 

Every town in Maine today is governed by the initia- 
tive and referendum. 

When the people have an article put into the Town 
Warrant, that is the initiative. When the town at its 
regular meeting, acts on that article, that is the refer- 
endum, the voting of the people, yes, or no. 

Today if the farmers of Northern Maine want certain 
legislation relative to killing wild game, they can get no 
action, for the Wild-Land Combine controls the com- 
mittee before which such bills would be referred. 

It is as if they could not get an article in their Town's 
Warrant. 

The initiative gives to the people the same rights in 
the State as they have in their Towns. 

If the power to have articles in their Town Warrant 
was taken from them, they would be governed as the 
Legislature is now governed, by the indirect system. 

If the initiative is good for the Town government, it 
should be good for the State government. Surely the 
people would protest against losing their town rights. 
They can have the same State rights by enacting the 
initiative. 

Town Warrant, — 

Article 25 : to see if the Town will vote to establish a 
lighting plant, and petition the Legislature for a charter. 

State Warrant, — 

Article 45: to see if the State will vote to give the 
Town of Kenton, Kent county, a charter to establish a 
lighting plant. 

If the Boss had his way, article 25 would not appear 
in the Town Warrant. If he continues to control the 
Legislature, the Town will never get its charter. 
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Under the system of the initiative the Legislature 
would still retain the right to originate legislation, but 
all State Statutes, whether petitioned by the people or 
originated by the members of the Legislature, would 
have to be referred to the people for their, acceptance, 
yes, or for their veto, no. 

Today the newspapers circulate the actions of the 
Legislature by sending to each subscriber a copy of all 
changes and all new laws. 

Under the referendum system on a certain day. Refer- 
endum Day, the people would vote, yes, or no, on each 
piece of legislation. The voter's ballot would be so 
prepared by having State, County, and Town legislation 
classified and tabulated that he could quickly and in- 
telligently mark in the squares his approval, yes, or his 
veto, no. 

The political Bosses cannot control the petitions of 
the people, and the Lobby cannot control the referen- 
dum. By the initiative you annihilate the corrupt legis- 
lative influence of the Bosses, the representatives of the 
Trusts, by the referendum you annihilate the influence 
of the Lobby, the paid agents of the Trusts. 

The Bosses have but little influence on the business 
part of a Town Meeting, for there they encounter the 
referendum. They control many voters by controlling 
the party's name. Their political machines, by attend- 
ing the party caucuses, nominate men selected by the 
Boss. We hear much about Democrat Principles, but 
the average voter does not know one of them. 

The ordinary party worker inherited his political 
preferences, acquired them by habit; votes for revenge, 
spite, to help a friend, and occasionally for principle. 
The party name is the strongest influence. When he is 
passed a ballot with the words. Democratic Ticket, 
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printed thereon, some strange and irresistible force 
compels him to cast it, although it may be against his 
Principles, Judgment, Country and Religion. 

The change from the old American method of throw- 
ing a vote to the Australian system of marking a ballot 
has met with public approval. The system of the initia- 
tive and referendum is best exemplified in the Cantons 
(state districts) of Switzerland. 

To make the system, the initiative and referendum (di- 
rect legislation) a success, the Members of the Legisla- 
ture should be subject to the imperative mandate, the 
recall. 

This means that if any candidate takes his oath that 
he will vote, yes, or no, on any petition of the people and 
for any other than legal reasons or reverse petition of 
the same people, he should vote at the Legislature, con- 
trary to his promises, then that Body should declare 
his seat vacant, because of his treason to the people. 
The recall will produce legislative honesty. 

Today a candidate can use any political methods, can 
promise, can tell any story that his fertile brain may 
invent, and after receiving his oath of office, he can vote 
as he pleases. If for any reason, gambling, debauchery, 
or persistent absence, a member does not attend to the 
business that the people sent him to the Legislature to 
do, then the majority or two-thirds of his constituency 
can petition for his recall, subject to the referendum. 

If the people had the recall, there would be no good 
for men like the Morgans to elect candidates who would 
be compelled to keep their promises to the people. The 
system of transacting town business has not been im- 
proved, since the days of its most stalwart champion, 
Samuel Adams. 
You cannot defeat the Morgans by calling them cor- 
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rupt, for the Boss is only as corrupt as the people are 
corruptible. You cannot defeat them by ringing church 
bells, for it is usually some hypocrite who has hold of 
the rope. 

As long as there is a demand for a commodity there 
will be somebody to supply it. As long as the Trusts 
are compelled to fight for special rights, there will be 
men who will accept their considerations. As long as 
self-preservation compels capital to oppose public own- 
ership, there will be men who will, for considerations, 
cry — beware of Socialism! 

The demand for special rights will stop, when it is 
known they cannot be obtained. The supply of corrupt 
legislation will be annihilated when the people enact the 
Initiative and the Referendum and the Recall. 

The system of transacting public business must 
change just as we changed from the American to the 
Australian system of voting. When the new system is 
inaugurated the old empire of Augusta will fall. That 
empire is monarchial, because its members, not the peo- 
ple, rule. 

For liberty from a monarchial government our sires 
fought; for liberty from monarchial institutions we can, 
at least, vote. Vote, not so much for the Democratic 
Party as for a democratic system ; vote, not so much for 
the Republican Party as for principles that are repub- 
lican. 



CHAPTER XV. 
The Pirate^ vs. the Deserter. 

The Boss, warned by the ever increasing popularity of 
the League, started his campaign for delegates to the 
different conventions earlier than usual this year. His 
first move was to have his machine committeemen call 
the convention at an early date. 

He took down his charts of Kent county and studied 
the personnel of every town. He made lists of all the 
prospective Postmasters, and Deputy Sheriffs and 
classified all respective candidates for elective and ap- 
pointive offices. 

When the County Committee was convened, he 
learned that most of the old guard were still loyal to 
the flag of black. To each of these Plunderers he prom- 
ised sufficient money to run the campaigns in their re- 
spective towns. They made a nucleus of operations by 
returning to their bailiwicks and gathering about them- 
selves all the political support possible. 

The county convention was to be addressed by an 
old conservative, who bolted Bryan, to convince the 
radicals that any attempt to re-organize would be futile. 
He then tried to pacify all the radicals holding offices, 
for he must have delegates, let be who may hold the 
offices. His plan was not to molest any office holder, 
who would assist him in controlling delegates. 
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One day, when he knew Senator Bradstreet was at 
Rockford, he, too, went to the Thrope Hotel. There in 
the rotunda of that celebrated political hostlery Morgan 
met the old Senator. When Bradstreet withdrew from 
his group, the Boss advanced towards him with ex- 
tended hand, and saying, — "Ah, Senator, looking fine 
as ever! How is the old Warrior?" 

Shaking Morgan's hand, Bradstreet replied, "Bill, Fm 
glad to see you. How are things looking over your 
way?" 

The bystanders watched them closely, but did not see 
the Boss roll his eyes towards the staircase, as much as 
to say, "Will see you in number eleven." 

The champion of clean politics whispered, "I'll be in 
my room, right away." 

When the two politicians met in the room there was 
no reserve; each talked freely and frankly. 

The Senator declared, — "Bill, I mean business. I'm 
going before the convention, if I don't get a dozen votes. 
The nomination belongs to me." 

Tears were streaming down Bradstreet's cheeks, 
when he exclaimed, "Bill, I've refused my share of the 
graft. You know it! Nobody has any hold on me. I've 
voted for the people every time." 

Growing eloquent and assuming the Augusta pose, he 

cried, "May my right arm wither at my side . You 

know darned well. Bill, that I've never been against 
you. I always claimed you were one of our best work- 
ers. 

Morgan knew his man was coming, for when one poli- 
tician gets to bragging on the other it is a sure sign of 
guilt and yielding. Stepping across the room to throw 
his cigar stub in the cuspidor, but really to so place him- 
self that Bradstreet could not see his face, the Boss re- 
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plied, "Yes, Brad, you know I always was for you. We 
never differed only on one thing." 

"What's that?" the Senator' stones indicated he was 
deeply interested. 

Morgan drawled, "The price, old man. You know it 
takes money to grease the ways, nowadays." 

Bradstreet enthusiastically declared, "I own twenty- 
five farms. You don't presume I've been idle all these 
years. Bill?" 

Morgan, looking him straight in the eye, solemnly 
said, "Why didn't you talk like that last spring?" 

"I didn't have the support then, I have now," tri- 
umphantly replied Bradstreet. 

"Ah! I see," snarled Morgan, "You think the Snake 
(Hearst) will help you." 

Pretending to be surprised and disgusted, the Boss 
continued, "We intended to nominate you and finance 
your campaign. But if you want to go back on your 
friends for that fakir, why do it at your peril. I've got 
your letters to Hannaford, and now for the last time 
will say, — all this damned foolishness has got to stop." 

Extending his hand to Bradstreet, Morgan impres- 
sively said, "It's Hearst or us, name it now !" 

The Senator, with trembling voice, almost crying, 
made his decision, accepted the hand and said, "May 
my right wither at my side, if I ever go back on you, 
Bill." 

Shaking his hand as only a politician can, Morgan, 
elated by his victory, proclaimed, — "Governor Brad- 
street it shall be, if money and work can do it." 

That evening Morgan wrote to the Kennebec Dyn- 
asty. 
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My dear Johnson, — 

Absolutely necessary for me to support Bradstreet 
for Governor. Of course you understand. Put Davis 
Morgan wise. Yours for Democracy, 

William L. Morgan. 

The following was the reply: 

My dear Bill :— 

We understand. Do anything needed to beat that 
Brown. Will see that Bradstreet makes no headway up 
here. The same understanding goes. Hunnewell was 
in today and told us about your fight with the rebels. 
Lick them, even if you have to do, as we did to Bryan. 
Yours as ever, 

Johnson Morgan. 
P. S. Wasn't Pottle's telephone answer a dandy. 

When Morgan and Blackthorn had securely fastened 
the boiler room door, the Boss said, "Now let's have 
a distinct understanding. More trouble comes from men 
not understanding each other than in any other way." 

Blackthorn said, "That's just my idea." 

The Boss continued, "Totman is to be nominated for 
Clerk of Courts, and you for Sheriff. You and your 
crowd are to help me get all the delegates you can." 

The Rockford Boss confirmed the deal and added, — 
"That's just it. What do you think. Bill, of renominat- 
ing the whole bunch but Brownville? He's got money 
enough to go into the ten per cent, mortgage business." 

The Boss replied, "That's just what I thought, only 
I think we had better lick him in the convention, so he 
won't have any kick coming." 

Winnie went to his famous cupboard, took out the 
proper political tools, also a pad of paper, returned to 
the table, and said to Morgan, "All right, Bill, let's make 
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out the list of my deputies." 

When the two sworn enemies of ring-rule left that 
boiler room, the Boss had added another brigade to his 
army to fight for the corporations of Maine. After 
patching up all the political fences he could, he got an 
old enemy to take the nomination for State Senator. 
Everything at the county convention went smoothly as 
planned by the Boss, even to the resolutions drafted 
by Mr. Oliver of the "Adviser." 

"We point with pride — 

"We regret — 

"We deplore — 

"We blush with shame ' — 

"We call the attention of the people — 

"We promise — 

"We maintain that — 

"We pledge that we — 

" — broken promises. 

" — reckless extravagance. 

" — no ring-rule — lies — 

"We, the true friends of the people — 

"We pledge our nominees — 

Any one can write a Democratic platform by filling 
out the above blank spaces and adding a plank to catch 
the most popular issue of the day. 

The fact that Morgan's machine controlled that con- 
vention was hilariously announced and extensively cir- 
culated by the Republican Press. His victory, as they 
called it, signified a crushing defeat for the radicals. 

Having cemented all the factions in his county in a 
conglomerate political mass, the Boss now informed 
Davis Morgan, per Jones, that he was ready for the 
state convention. When Friday had received similar 
notices from the different county bosses, he concluded 
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to call his convention at either Lewiston or Portland. 
Those cities were selected, because they are in the cen- 
tre of population. The Bosses figured that by control- 
ling the city delegates and transporting the rural dele- 
gation they could check any attempts of the radicals to 
control or stampede the convention. 

The elected delegates from Washington, Penobscot, 
Hancock, Aroostook, Piscataquis, and Somerset counties 
would not attend, for it would take three days to go 
and return, so carefully had the Ring planned the hour 
of convening the convention. Then, it would cost more 
than the average Democrat could afford to just ratify 
the plans of the Party's Lobby. 

The different Morgans in those counties were ordered 
to transport a full quota of men. By giving car fares 
and dinners to different groups in their counties, the 
Ring members of the Democratic State Committee were 
able to fill their delegation and re-elect themselves. 
Their tools, also, would vote to carry out the Ring's 
program. 

Nothing was said about haying time that year, so the 
convention was called at an early date. The object of 
the Ring was to nominate their men, continue them- 
selves, and take no position on any political question 
that was not safe and sound, which is trustism. 

Following that county convention Chester Brown 
addressed the League. 

"This is a fight," he began, "not for Plunder but for 
Principle. We don't care who holds the offices, as long 
as they are not the tools, agents, or paid men of the pub- 
lic service corporations that today control the political 
parties of the State. 

"The politicians, who today represent the Trusts are 
a crew of pirates. In the wake of the colonist sailed the 
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pirate, who plundered their cities, sacked their treas- 
uries, and captured or sank their merchantmen. 

"Time has seen the pirate swept from the high seas. 
But before he lowered his skulls and cross bones, he 
gave battle to the frigates of war sent out to destroy 
him. Today the ship of state is a civic pirate, manned 
by a crew of corporation agents, that have grown rich 
through this modern system of plunder. 

The corporations are, today, sacking the cities through 
their water companies and electric light contracts ; rob- 
bing the small business man by giving- rebates to cer- 
tain Trusts; fooling the investing public by their get- 
rich-quick schemes and industrial combines. They get 
their charters from the people and the money to promote 
their financial visions from the Insurance Companies, 
Savings Banks, Trust Companies, and other banks of 
deposit. 

"They control the Democratic Party through its state 
committee, and by having their agents or friends nomi- 
nated for the different offices. Any man who opposes 
the captain pirate must either walk the plank, or be 
punished by holystoning the Plunderer's deck, working 
as a galley slave, or be tortured by having to listen to 
some sea-lawyer politician tell him what Democracy is. 

"Look at your state committee," shouted Brown. 
"Take Hastings Morgan. I say this from personal knowl- 
edge. He's as clean morally as a man can be, and so- 
cially he is very Democratic. He never uses tobacco 
in any form, never under any circumstances drinks in- 
toxicating liquors, and I never heard him use a profane 
word. His word is as good as Oscar Wish's and that 
is as good as a government bond, but politically he's 
human. 

"He's one of the largest wild-land owners in the 
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state, and a member of the Democratic state commit- 
tee. I ask in all fairness and with due respect to his 
manly qualities, if you were in his place, would you use 
your political influence to tax your wild-lands? Could 
you be loyal to both your party and your self? If you 
were in his place, what would you do? 

"The Democrats claim that it is wrong for a Repub- 
lican wild-lander to be on a state committee, for the 
place is used to help the wild-land combine. Pattangal, 
a member of the same committee, has printed informa- 
tion that proves that twelve thousand dollars was used 
by the Combine to try to influence legislation. Who 
gave the money we don't know, and it matters not. 

"Hadn't we better pluck some of the spruce timber 
from our eyes, before we try to pluck the mote from 
theirs ? 

"Take Hunnewell Morgan, Windy Bill. Another 
man whose morals and social character are above re- 
proach. He never uses tobacco, nor drinks alcoholic 
beverages. For years he's been on the Democratic 
state committee, and all this time has been the soliciting 
agent for one of the wealthiest and largest liquor firms 
in Boston. He has had deals with every Liquor Agent, 
who would do business with him, and uses his political 
pull to get orders. You know the 'Kennebec Journal' 
howls about Boston rum-sellers. 

"Keen, a Lewiston Republican, once wrote to Hun- 
newells' firm, Reuben Ring and Company, asking them 
to help out in the local campaign. Hunnewell got hold 
of that letter and gave it to the Democrats. During the 
administration of certain Democrats, you will notice 
Windy Bill did most of the liquor agency business. He 
gives the man who has the pull ten per cent. 

"When Governor Cobb was going to appoint a Demo- 
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crat a member of the Enforcement Commission, Hun- 
newell wanted the job to redeem himself, so he said, — 

"And to show he was the man he gave a Republican 
Congressman a full list of all the Democrats in the 
business. I ask, with due respect to all of Windy Bill's 
good qualities, is the man who will give away such let- 
ters and a list of those Democrats fit to be on a state 
committee ? 

"If we should have high license, don't you presume 
the Captain of the Plunderer would take care of Hunne- 
well Morgan?" 

One of the crowd shouted, "They ought to cut his 
head off!" 

"Don't worry, it'll come off," replied Brown, who con- 
tinued, "There is Gilpatrick Morgan, another member 
of the Democratic State Committee, who is as clean as 
any man in Maine, but he's tied up with the Electric 
Light and Water Works Combine. That's how he gets 
his living. He can't serve both the Corporations and 
the party. Do you think he's going to do any work that 
will injure his job? If you were in his place what would 
you do? 

"Last Spring the Democrats wanted him to run for 
mayor in his city, but he read a letter from the corpora- 
tion that told him they didn't want him to do it. If 
they can control him that much, how much more do you 
suppose they can control him ! You hear the Democrats 
hollering about Cobb being a Director of the Eastern 
Steamship Company. 

"Why, my good people, one of Cobb's agents is a 
member of the Democratic State Committee. If you 
were in Pote's place, what would you do? He isn't fool 
enough to work against his job. You will notice that 
men like Gilpatrick and Pote, who are the agents of 
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public service corporations, never do anything of a po- 
litical nature that causes them to get discharged. Take 
the chairman of the Democratic State Committee, who 
put him there ? Davis Morgan, the Electric Road man !" 

"That's right," spoke up the physician, who deserted 
the Plunderer, "I was there when Davis said he wouldn't 
take the nomination, unless we made Jones chairman of 
the State Committee. I was the member who an- 
nounced the election of Jones to the Convention. 

"I believed that Hughes, the old chairman, had dou- 
ble-crossed me in the second district light that year. 
When I made the motion to have the new committee 
commence its duties at once, instead of as they had 
been doing, waiting until the next January, I made the 
plans of the Kennebec Dynasty possible. Hughes 
walked across the stage that day, and said to me, — 
'Crockett, some day you'll find out I was square.' When 
I attended Bryan's reception in New York, two years 
ago, I learned from men, who were at St. Louis, that 
Hughes was square." 

Brown, after this eruption, continued, — 

"You hear lots about what a horrible thing it is for 
the Lime Syndicate to sell some of their bonds to the 
savings banks, but you haven't heard a Democrat say 
anything about those five hundred thousand dollars of 
gold mine bonds sold to a trust company. 

"The Democrats thought they did big things, when 
they carried Knox county, but you will notice that the 
county's money is kept in the bank, where the Knox 
county member of the Republican State Committee is 
the President. Governor Cobb is a director of this same 
bank, also a Mr. Fuller. What do you presume Cobb 
cares about the political part of Knox county, so long 
as he controls her finances? Don't you think it would 
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be a polite thing for the Court House Ring to shut up 
about Fuller and Cobb being bankers, when that same 
bank has had the use at times of above fifteen thousand 
dollars of the county's money?" 

"How about the insurance on the county buildings?" 
shouted Lafe Benner. 

Quick as a flash, Brown answered, — 

"I don't know. Ask Bird, the Knox county member 
of the Republican State Committee. He can tell you." 

Brown resumed his attack on the Democratic State 
Committee, by saying, — 

"Hanston Morgan, who has just resigned, was the 
man who did the state work for the Sardine Trust, when 
it was organized. He's one of those men at whom the 
finger of moral and social scorn cannot be honestly 
pointed, but what's the good of a corporation lawyer 
howling against the Trusts?" 

"Take Madigan Morgan, (laughter), who believes in 
Prohibition, Protection, and safe and sane Parkerism. 
He's a friend of the Powers and the Burleighs. He's 
got pull enough with a Republican Governor to have him 
appoint him to a fat office, and still he's a member of the 
Democratic State Committee. Do you wonder that 
Aroostook county has only a baker's doen of men at the 
Convention, to voice the sentiments of her true Demo- 
crats ? 

"Men like Howard, and Abbott and Weymouth have 
no State influence, and are voted down in the committee 
meetings, for they can't say to men like Bill Morgan, 
*If you don't do as I wish I'll withdraw my financial sup- 
port.' They can't make that talk, for they have no graft 
to back them up. The money that runs your campaign 
comes from the public service corporations and rum- 
sellers. 
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"Look at Beedy!" (laughter and applause.) "What 
do you presume he is on the committee for? His 
health ! When and where was he ever known to exhibit 
great love for the people, or demonstrate political sa- 
gacity? Who put him there? Jones! Who bosses Jones? 
Davis Morgan! 

"Take Johnson Morgan, a lovable fellow ,but he 
backed Pottle and has such sudden attacks that we can't 
tell when he may be sick again. It's not best to nomi- 
nate for any high office a man who is apt to be sick when 
the people want him. His newspaper said it was wrong 
for Hill and Haynes to have their paper soldier railroad 
tax rebate, but Johnson Morgan didn't vote against it, 
in the Legislature. 

"Judge Miller says that Davis Morgan promised to 
vote for the town of Camden to own its water-works, 
but when the charter came up before the House of Rep- 
resentatives he voted against it. The public service cor- 
porations, and Trusts, through their agents, control the 
Democrat party of Maine, but the Democrat party, 
as it is now organized, does no more represent Democ- 
racy than Judas Iscariot represents Christianity." 
(cheers). 

The following was Brown's Democratic platform, — 
With the blank spaces filled. 

We point with pride (Hunnewell giving Littlefield 
the list and sending Keen's letter to the Democrats.) 

We deplore the Sturgiss law (three members of the 
Democratic State Committee and the President of the* 
largest Democratic club in Maine, applied for the job.) 

We regret the Sturgis Deputies (Windy Bill and 
Patch Morgan for once tell the political truth.) 

We advocate the taxation of wild land (if you don't 
believe it look at our Pottle.) 
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We are opposed to Ring Rule (look at Knox 
county.) 

We propose to tax the railroads (don't say anything 
about Davis' or Johnson's electric roads. 

We promise labor (not a Democratic senator or rep- 
resentative has lifted his voice to repeal the conspiracy 
and intimidation laws.) 

"What's the Hearst movement?" asked a Republican. 

Brown answered, — 

"Today the public service corporations, Trusts, are 
using the two old political parties as assets, and control 
them for offensive and defensive purposes. The object 
of the Hearst movement is to protect the public from 
their offensive and eliminate all need of their defensive 
policies." 

"How can it be done?" was asked. 

Brown replied, — 

"Public ownership in the place of private ownership, 
of all utilities. In all cases where public ownership is 
not feasable, as when counties and towns are already 
at their debt limit, we believe in public regulation. When 
that exists there shall be public competition only after 
the initiative of the people has been approved by the 
Legislature, and endorsed by the referendum. When 
things go like that, the corporation that has the good 
will of the people will not have to support a lobby at Au- 
gusta, and send its agents to the Legislature. 

"Today many of the corporations are being plundered 
by the Piratical politicians. Hearst believes that the 
people should stop, not only the plundering of the peo- 
ple by the corporations, but also the plundering of the 
corporations by the politicians. When the people show 
that they are going to give equal rights to all, the cor- 
porations will not take the interest in politics that they 
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do now. If they didn't protect themselves now some 
Pirate would steam 'em. A square deal to the investor 
and the public sums up the whole thing. 

"We can lick the politicians, who are the agents of the 
Trusts, by having all the party officers elected by the 
direct vote of the party, instead of by delegates. Thus 
on Nomination Day, when the party voter marks his 
ballot for the elective officers, he shall also signify who 
he wants for party officers by electing them as he nomi- 
nates the others. Any man who wants to be on the 
State Committee from his county, would have to circu- 
late a petition, and have his initiative referred to the 
party as a whole. In this way the party, not the Bosses, 
would elect the party officers. 

"It would be one of the duties of the State Committee 
men to receive all articles to go into the State Warrant. 
Thus, when a man voted on Nomination Day he would 
nominate candidates, elect party officers, and delegates 
to the conventions, v/hich would correspond to the Leg- 
islature. Today the Lobby controls the party and writes 
its platforms. By the self-government system the dele- 
gates elected by the direct vote of the people would 
transact all party business. 

"Then the party would have a Warrant just as the 
town has its Warrant. Any Democrat could get an 
article into the State Party Warrant, as he can now into 
the Town Warrant." 

STATE WARRANT OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY OF MAINE, PORTLAND, 
JULY THE loth, 1908. 
Article i. To choose a chairman. 
Article 2. To choose a clerk. 
Article 3. To choose a treasurer. 

Article 8. To see if the party will vote to endorse State 
support of the public schools. 
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By having the party governed by the initiative and 
referendum, the self-government system, the State con- 
ventions would be educational institutions. Men like 
Kaler could explain the defects of the present school 
system. 

Voted : — To endorse state support, uniform text-books, 
by state adoptions, uniform pay for equivalent wrokers, 
compulsory qualifications by all central controlling com- 
mittees, same length of term in every town, and election 
of state and county superintendents by the direct vote 
of the people. 

Article 12. To see if the party will pledge itself to 
change the Manley system of taxing railroads. 

Party leaders would explain the different systems in 
the different states and show that if a house, renting for 
one hundred dollars a year, was taxed as the railroads 
are, its tax would be only fifty cents a year. 

Article 15. To see if the party will pledge itself to tax 
wild-lands, as other real estate is now taxed. 

Many of the delegates would learn that by "wild- 
land" is meant all land in those sections of Maine where 
there is no local government, town, city or plantation. 

Article 22. To see if the party will endorse amending 
our State Constitution so the losers by fires can 
have a jury trial when dissatisfied with the al- 
lowance of the Arbitration Committee. 

Article 27. To see if the party will endorse having all 
life insurance companies doing business in 
Maine, deposit their legal reserves with the 
State Treasurer. 
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Many cf the delegates would, for the first time, hear 
an explanation of the difference between old line and 
assessment insurance. 

Article. 30. To see if the party will endorse public own- 
ership of all utilities. 

Some would learn that by utility is meant something 
that the people use, but is not a necessity. An electric 
road is a utility, but a highway is a necessity. 

Article 43. To see if the party will endorse changing 
our present ballot, so that it will be easier to 
vote a so-called split-ticket. 

Article 48. To see if the party will pledge itself to the 
resubmission of the Fifth Amendment of our 
Constitution, with a view of having the State 
brew all malt liquors. 

Today the enforcement of the so-called Prohibitory 
Law is a farce, as shown by Jiggs Dolham's revolution. 
High License would mean that the party controlling 
the licensing board would control the destinies of Maine. 
There could not help from being gross injustice in the 
awarding of licenses. The politicians would have the 
power to revoke any man's license who did not vote 
as they wished. The saloon element would control, at 
least, twelve thousand votes, and be able to swing the 
State, when they were united. 

High license means another system of graft, more po- 
litical corruption, and another Trust — the Rum Trust. 
The correct solution is to enforce the law, or for the 
State to build a brewery, and give to each town local 
option. Let the people in each town, city, or plantation 
regulate the number of licenses, if any, the price for the 
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same, if any, and establish their own liquor regulations, 
with one proviso, all malt liquors must be purchased of 
the State of Maine Brewery. 

The State then would make its profits from a legiti- 
mate business, instead of from the licenses. The United 
States cannot tax a State, hence could not tax our malt 
liquors as they now tax every barrel brewed by private 
concerns. This would give our State Brewery a com- 
mercial advantage, and the dealers could sell cheaper 
than now, and the State could make about a million of 
dollars a year. 

Let the dealers buy their hard stuff, that would be but 
little drank, where they could make the best terms. High 
license means ten cents, and state ownership of a brew- 
ery means five cents for a glass of ale or beer. 

Article 60. To receive the acceptance of the candi- 
date for governor. 

This candidate having been nominated by the direct 
vote of the party, on Nomination Day, would now accept 
or refuse to stand. Every candidate of the Democratic 
Party would be compelled to vote at the Legislature 
for those measures promised by the Party. If he did 
not so vote, he would then be subjected to the re-call. 
By this system all the members of the Legislature 
would be compelled to be as they would want to be — 
honest. 

Honesty is a common attribute. No party has a 
monopoly of vice or virtue. All political dishonesty is 
due to the system. Give man a chance, by changing the 
System. 

Brown concluded his address that evening with this 
exordium, — 

"We will dip the Old Flag in the Blood of the Lamb 
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of Public Opinion, and its white will be as pure as 
Greenland's snows, its red as crimson as Calvary's 
blood, its blue as gorgeous as the Heaven's dome; and 
the Star representing Maine, on its azure Union, will be 
as resplendent as the Everlasting Diamond that spark- 
les in the crown of Eternity's King." 



CHAPTER XVI. 
The Capture. 

The result of the State and District Conventions was a 
complete victory for the corporation Morgans, for they 
nominated their men, and re-elected all the old trust- 
allied State Committee. In some of the counties they 
had to compromise, and allow, here and there, the 
nomination of a State Senator, who believed in the rule 
of the people by direct vote. For those offices that 
have no especial political value they presented no candi- 
dates, but permitted the rank and file to nominate their 
selections. 

It was in the legislative class districts that the League 
out-generaled the Morgans and nominated their can- 
didates for the Legislature. By carefully canvassing 
those classes it was found that there both Republicans 
and Democrats who favored the direct legislation, and 
self-government for all political parties. In those dis- 
tricts, usually Republican, an anti-Ring man was nomi- 
nated, and in those usually Democratic a Radical was 
nominated. Thus in about every class district the 
League had a candidate, and was encouraging men to 
vote independently. 

Maine, for a generation, had not seen a contest to 
control the law-making body the Legislature. There 
have been sheriffs, governors, and congressmen fights, 
but never a campaign like the one seen that year. 

Every member of the League was opposed to the re- 
election of Morgan Hale, who, as Captain of the Plun- 
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derer had directed the sacking of cities through public 
service corporations, and had represented the *luter- 
ests" at Washington. 

Morgan Hale succeeded the late Captain James G. 
Blaine, who converted the Ship of State into the Plun- 
derer of that day. It was he who covered her hull with 
corporation planks, made Manley first mate, and shipped 
as his sailors the members of both the Re|>ublicaja and 
Democratic State Committees. 

When the old commander entered Beelzebub's cabinet, 
Manley assumed charge of the Plunderer. Blaine's 
charts were, perhaps, the niost exhaustive, complete and 
accurate ever made by any Boss. Manley was the only 
man, who could read those directions for safe sailing 
that were kept in cypher. When Hale thought he could 
read those charts he succeeded in displacing Manley, 
but time has proven that he could not read them, be- 
cause with Manley was buried the key to those mystic 
political directions. 

As in Solomon's time, so in Maine politics somebody 
may find the long-lost word, but it will be useless, for 
political plundering will then be obsolete. It may be 
used for speculative, but never again for operative pur- 
poses. 

Captain Hale encountered many a gale; suppressed 
the opposition to Powers; re-elected Littlefield; put 
down the Ricker mutiny; repelled the Grange, when 
it boarded ship ; saved the State House Ring by oiling 
the seas; threw Jonah Sturgis overboard- keel-hauled 
the Civic League; and in the campaign of 1906, weath- 
ered the storm of the cities to find a safe harbor of a 
good majority in the rural districts. 

Captain Hale was not a hypocrite. By hard worlc, 
close application, honesty and native ability, he arose 
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from humble but honorable origin, to be one of his 
party's national leader. Had he lived a generation ear- 
lier he might have been captain of the National Plun- 
derer. 

The League planned not to sink the Plunderer, for 
that would have meant the sinking, also, of such public 
treasury as saving banks and insurance deposits; nor 
did they intend to rake her with hot and shell, for that 
would have meant the disturbance of business ; but they 
planned to capture her; pull down her black flag, and 
replace her figure-head, of the almighty dollar, with 
one of Justice. 

That campaign Captain Hale could hear, as he paced 
his quarter deck, the waves of public indignation beat- 
ing upon the shores of about every county in Maine. 
They not only warned him where the danger lay, but 
they caused him to meditate — the open sea or some 
harbor. It was futile for him to try to weather the 
gale for he was a candidate for re-election, and could 
not do, as when Frye was a candidate, seek the distant 
waters. 

For Frye the Plunderer had no great love, because 
he had out-aged his usefulness at Washington. But 
they preferred having him there, ringing wedding bells, 
than to send some younger man as Hale's junior asso- 
ciate. 

Hale sought a safe port, by putting into the Kennebec, 
and like a good Pirate, he lowered his black flag, and 
ran up the Star Spangler Banner by shouting — "A vote 
for Haines is a vote for Roosevelt." 

The murmuring pines answered the disconsolate 
notes of the ocean, "A vote for Haines is a vote for 
Roosevelt." The voice of the people he heard not, and 
their silence filled his very soul with fear. The papers 
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that had abused him mentioned him not, and his name 
appeared only in his party organ. He ordered his press 
to sound his praises, but the people echoed not. He 
commanded Day to invent another system of book- 
keeping, of continued balances and transposed columns 
The people after reading this good literature replied not. 

He brought Roosevelt into Maine, but the President 
told the people he wanted men in the Senate who would 
support him in regulating invested capital, give a 
square deal to Labor and sustain his National Policy. 

Captain Hale, distracted, when the Plunderer refused 
to mind her helm, beseeched the Democratic State Com- 
mittee to save the state for the public service corpora- 
tions. Many of that august political body pretend to 
believe that Bryan was too radical in advocating the 
public ownership of the railroads. They tried to lead a 
bolt, as they did when the Trusts elected Cleveland. 
The rank and file, acquainted with the tactics of those 
traitors, answered them not but kept up their fight for 
the Legislature. 

Driven to desperation Hale exhibited the "Mayflower" 
relics of his party, and flooded the state with Lincoln 
quotations. 

When Brown discovered that the old Cleveland crowd 
were trying to elect the Plunderer's candidates, he sent 
along his battle lines this command, — "Take every cent 
you can get from the pirates, keep the fire scattered !" 

Morgan could conduct a sheriff fight, but it was al- 
most impossible for any Boss to personally supervise 
a fight in every class district. The people in other days 
had followed men, that year they voted for a definite 
issue — direct legislation. 

Bradstreet, when the Morgans deserted him and nomi- 
nated a Trust man, found himself so full or revenge that 
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he accepted a nomination in his districts. His expose 
of how the Trusts plundered the people, so angered Mor- 
gan that he called on him and threatened to publish the 
Hannaford letters. 

"Publish 'em and be damned!'' roared the old Senator. 

In from the neighboring towns charged the old guard, 
their hue and cry was "money, Morgan, we must have 
money." At the propei time Brown sent several of his 
tiusted men to Morgan, instructing them to tell the 
Boss,— "We're sick of this Brown business. He's 
agreed fo give us a httrtdred apiece. If you'll do the 
same, we'll stiswid by the old ship." 

Brown ordered his orators not to mention the name 
of Morgan not that of any Boss, on the stump. With 
silent contempt be left them alone, and presented to the 
people concrete facts. 

So accustomed was the Boss to abuse that its absence 
filled his soul with that horror experienced by a man 
lost on a desert. From Brown's emissaries he learned 
much, as he supposed, about the inside workings of 
the League. Per orders they told him that Brown had 
plenty of money. If there is anything that will cause 
a politician to respect his opponent it is to learn that he 
has money, especially if he gets it from outside the state. 

Morgan gave to each of the pretended deserters their 
price. Brown sent another delegation with the same 
results. Again and again men went for money. Like a 
weasel at the throat of its victim, Brown sucked the 
Boss's life blood-money. When Morgan's county can- 
didates learned the trend of public opinion, each com- 
menced to solicit individual support. When Brown dis- 
covered this he knew their lines had broken, and re- 
newed his attack in the legislative districts. 

In the Kenton district Mr. Packard, the Democratic 
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nominee was also endorsed by the League. It was use- 
less for the Boss, if he had so tried, to stem the Pack- 
ard tide* In the other districts of the county Morgan 
faced the same public current, and tried to ally his forces 
with those of Dolham. 

Brown advised the Republicans and Demiocrats not 
to tell publicly how they were going to vote, so that 
the Boss could not estimate their strength. The League 
held rallies^ picnics and had torchrlight processions, but 
gave to the press no statements, thereby causing one 
of the greatest forces in politics — a mystery. 

The shots from the Plunderer's big guns had no more 
effect than the mud batteries under Pattangall's charge, 
batteries under Pattangall's charge. 

About a week before^ election Captain Hale was so 
exhausted from the loss of sleep that he went below for 
a few hours' rest. Hale's political condition was such 
that Wight, the first mate, knew he could not live long. 
In the Cabin of the Plunderer he bent, with pitying 
glances, holding his old Commander's hand, with bis 
ear attuned to catch the mystic word, the key to Blaine's 
chart. 

But the Old Commander only ga^>ed — ^'Fred, don't 
give up the ship!" 

The campaign resulted in more than two-thirds of 
the members elect of the legislature, being men who be- 
lieved in direct legislation and self goverjiment for all 
political parties. 

It could not be called a Democratic victory, for until 
that election the Democrat Party had been the ally of 
the Trusts. It could not be called a Republican victory, 
for the black flag came down. It must be called a peo- 
ple's victory, for it resulted in constructive legislation. 

The evening of that eventful day, that resulted in the 
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defeat of the corporation politicians, Morgan and a few 
of his cronies commiserated their lot, while the people 
under Brown's leadership, paraded the streets with 
torches and bands. What made the Boss sore was, that 
he, the wise old fox, had been fooled by deserter Brown. 
He thought, and thought of the thousands of dollars 
he and his fellow Pirates had given the League to win 
its battle. More than one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars was dumped into Maine to save the Plunderer 
from being captued by the people. But the people's 
battle was not yet won. 

We'll win at Augusta," the Boss assured his piratical 
sailors. "They haven't got the men who can organize 
the Legislature." 

Pacing the room, and thus encouraging his men, he 
declared, — "If we can't do any better, we'll steal the 
State." 

While he was venting his rage, and heaping curses on 
Brown, McDulf, flustrated and excited, burst open the 
Cabin door and yelled, — "They're going to revise the 
constitution." 

It cut Morgan's breath, he could not speak. Calmed 
at the spectacle of his old Boss, thus dumbfounded, Mc- 
DuflF in an apoligizing tone said, — "Chet Brown just 
made a speech out on Jackson Square and says the next 
move will be to revise the constitution." 

Morgan stood in silence, not in astonishment any 
longer, but thinking as only a Boss can think. Turning 
towards his men, in thoughtful and considerate tones, 
he asked, — 

"Do you fellows realize what that means?" 

A wave of rage seemed to sweep over him, walking 
to the table he struck it with his clenched fist, and thun- 
dered, with an oath, — "That means hell !" 
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Tears relieve women, and an oath, oft times, relieves 
the mental storm in man. The Boss calmed, and re- 
sumed, — 

"Yes, that means they'll elect all the State officers like 
tax assessors, railroad commissioners, state treasurer 
and attorney general by the direct vote of the people. 
And that ain't all," hje continued, "it means an appelate 
division of court." 

"What's that?" was asked of him. 

Again he paced the room, the old fighting spirit was 
rising, and while walking he said, — 

"That means that in this state, as there is in states 
like New York, there will be a court to which you can 
appeal from the Supreme Court. Here in Maine there 
are seven justices appointed by the governor, they make 
the Supreme Court and the Law Court. 

"When you appeal from one Judge, the other six 
make the Law Court, and either uphold your appeal or 
sustain the Judge. An appelate court means that there 
will be a court superior to and independent of the Su- 
preme Court. I presume the fools will want to elect it 
by the direct vote of the people." 

It appeared to ease him to explain what the people 
would do and he continued to talk, — 

"It also means that they will evade the National Law 
as they do in Oregon, and elect the United States Sen- 
ators by the direct vote of the people." 

He continued to pace the floor, but seemed to be medi- 
tating, when McDuff asked, — 

"Bill, do you think they'll let women vote." 

That was like goading an angry bull, for the Boss was 
losing his characteristic composure, and he roared, — 

"Yes, but by G , before we'll give up the ship we'll 

fire the magazine." He predicted right for the public 
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service corporations and the Trtists did all in their 
power to destroy public confidence, and ruin business, 
before they saw their black flag lowered. 

Kenton being the home of the first League, it was be- 
coming that it should give a celebration. And such a 
celebration f It reminded the older residents of the days 
of Captain Israel Young. The people poured in from 
the surrounding towns to hear the bands, see the fun and 
cheer, and finally listen to the orators. 

Old Bradstrcet, radiant with joy, triumphant in spirits 
and wearing the old plug hat, rode in an open barouche. 
To the cheering multitude he dipped the old plug, and 
bowed his sweetest smiles. But there was revenge in his 
heart, tie cared not so much for the justice of the 
cause as he did to have revenge on the Ring. He knew 
the time was gone when he could run for governor, and 
he intended that his Sun should set in a blaze of glory. 

Brown and Packard rode horseback at the head of the 
parade, and members elect of the Legislature followed 
in a bus drawn by six spirited horses, reined by Jim Mc- 
Manus. 

Bands played, red fire glared, rockets whizzed and the 
people cheered. Up and down the old town they 
marched, hurrahing and waving their flags. At last the 
procession passed the house of Morgan, which was not 
illuminated, as were most of the homes in Kenton. 
Standing on the spacious veranda that flanked and faced 
the old colonial house, were several people, among them 
Bernice. 

Bradstreet's hour had arrived. The band, at his re- 
quest, qlayed a funeral dirge. Triumphant, with bared 
head, the old Senator rode past the home of his old 
enemy, and the multitude enjoyed the sight of Bradstreet 
getting his revenge. 
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Bernice, turning to her friends, repeated these sug- 
gestive lines, — 

"The boast of Heraldy, the Pomp of Power, 
All that beauty, all that wealth ere gave 
Await alike the inevitable hour. 
The paths of Glory lead but the Grave." 

When the rejoicing mass was assembled at Jackson 
Square, speeches were delivered by local and visiting 
orators. 

Senator Bradstreet, after quieting the multitude by 
swinging the old plug hat, said in part, — 

"May my right arm wither at my side," he began, 
"may my tongue cleave .... Robbers row will 

perish Thank God for this victory! 

. . . I've lived to see the triumph of the people now 
(assumes Augusta • pose) Vm ready to die. Bill Mor- 
gan (hoots) is a dead cock in the pit. ... I love 
the common people." (Cheers.) 

Chester Brown, sheriff elect of Kent county, was 
now introduced as the man who deserted the Plunderer 
and organized the people. He spoke briefly, — 

"I have but little to say," he began, "we simply mean 

to change the system of doing business The 

people instead of the corporation politicians will run 
the State. . . . The Lobby of the parties and the 
Legislature must go. . . . Encourage your members 
elect. . . . Don't everybody be like pigs, which rush 
to the public trough. When the change has been made, 
the League will cease to exist. ... I hope the Diem- 
ocrat party will learn to be progressive." (Cheers.) 

When Mr. Packard was introduced, he received the 
lion's share of the applause of the evening. 
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"It is very simple," he said, "you, instead of the 
Trusts are going to run the State. I believe the people 
can be trusted to use capital and labor squarely and 
fairly. 

"The old Ringers will go, as went the pirates of old. 
. . . After the issues of this campaign are enacted in 
law, I believe the next political issue will be to revise 
the Constitution. . . . We can't set the river on fire. 
We want to go right, but slowly. . . . Don't try to 
do too many things at once. We've won a grand vic- 
tory, but we must be careful not to lose any advantages 
by being indiscreet. If the Governor Elect will not ap- 
prove the bills, we have votes enough to pass them over 
his veto. . . . This means the era of good cheer and 
feeling toward all mankind." (Cheers.) 

Shortly after qualifying for office. Sheriff Brown 
drove to Rockford and called on the traffic manager of 
the underground railroad, Benjamin Benson. The Sher- 
iff gave him to distinctly understand that all business 
he did in the future would be at his peril. 

"That settles it if you mean it, Chet," answered Ben- 
son, who knew Brown was a man of his word. 

The County Commissioners voted to use the present 
room, that they are now renting for fifty dollars a year, 
heat and light included, for the new Grand Jury Room. 
When the old Grand Jury room was cleaned up, they 
found that famous hack-saw that had been used to saw 
off jail bars, when a Ring convict escaped. 

The new Grand Jury concluded they could transact 
all their business with the Ring's county attorney out 
of the room, it having been the custom for him to ex- 
amine all testifying witnesses. 
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Thus was cut the Gordian Knot of Kent county, the 
Morgan Political Machine. 

When that Legislature convened, the corporation poli- 
tician, led by Morgan, were prepared to make their last 
stand. That was the last great fight, the old Capitol 
witnessed. That Lobby was the most expensive, elabo- 
rate, complete and ablest ever organized in Maine, but 
to no avail. 

The Trusts could not break the political lines of the 
people, whose members were determined to capture the 
Plunderer, which they did when they enacted the initia- 
tive, the referendum and imperative mandate. 

By enacting the self-government system for all politi- 
cal parties, they so armed the Ship of State that she 
never again could be converted into a Plunderer. To- 
day captained and manned by officers and sailors elected 
by the direct vote of the people, which is Democracy, 
with her cargo no longer plundered treasury, but the 
rights of man, the Ship of State, Maine is the finest 
Frigate in the Union. 

When the Governor signed those acts and bills he 
said to a friend, who was waiting for the pen, — 

"Both the old political parties have always stood for 
progressive legislation. They have never been able to 
take this step without jeopardizing the business of the 
State. I'm glad it's done, because capital and labor now 
no longer will have to fight either defensive, or offen- 
sive battles." 

Then came the rush to the altar of public opinion, the 
potilicians like rats deserting the old ship. When the 
League was disbanded, the two old parties took their 
courses, the Republicans advocating public regulation, 
and the Democrats public ownership of utilities. 
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Conspicuous among the members who led in that legis- 
lative fray was Marcus T. Bradstreet, who after endinj^^ 
the fight of his life retired to his bucolic retreat, where 
time withered his good right arm. 

No man worked harder that session to defeat the will 
of the people, than did William L. Morgan of Kenton. 
When that Legislature adjourned he returned home 
financailly crippled, mentally depressed, physically ex- 
hausted. His ship, the pride of his life, had been de- 
stroyed like Captain Youug's, not by drunken sailors, 
but legally, by the will of the people. He had no place of 
importance in the new state of public affairs, because 
there was no demand for a man of his executive peculi- 
arities. 

The summer following that memorable Legislature 
there was bonti to the Packard family a son, who was 
tiamed William Morgan Packard. As the Plunderer 
had fceen the pride of Morgan's life, so now was the 
little fellow the joy of his old age. All the love in the 
soul of the man, who had so long served Mammon, 
now torrent lilce gushed out for his grandson. Every 
day, when the weather permitted., he wheeled him along 
the concrete walks 'neath the shade of the beautiful elms 
that arched the streets of old Kenton. 

One by one the old Plunderer's sailors shipped on the 
.cra-ft of Eternity. Morgan, alone, of that notorious crew, 
renaained to narrate the tales of civic plunder. Oft times 
taking the boy by the hand the}'- saw him cross the coal 
^nd wood yard, to go to the old Cabin. 

While the joy of his old age played with those sacred 
charts Morgan smoked his pipe, dreaming of those days 
v/hen the Black Flag floated triumphantly, and could 
seem to liear the cheers of those jolly tars, now in Davy 
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Jones' locker, and the winds of public indignation whis- 
tling throug'h his rigging. Patting the old man's knee 
the boy would plead, — 

"Gwampa, Tse sleepy." 

Affectionately cuddling the little fellow in his arms, 
the old Pirate would mumble some chanty, until he lulled 
liimself and the boy to sleep. Oft times Bernice thus 
found them, and lifting her eyes to the heavens, she 
repeated those beautiful words of Evangeline, — "Father, 
I thank Thee." 

One July noon, just as the sun was at its meridian, 
v/liich is the beauty and the glory of the day, the Great 
Moderator of all Nations received the life's ballot of Wil- 
liam Longdale Moi:gan. 

After the mourners had taken their farewell look, the 
people by the hundreds tiptoed past his broadcloth cov- 
ered casket, strewn with flowers, to see the remains of 
the last Democratic politician of the old school. 

1.1 future years the authors of trashy novels will write 
such stories as, "Willie, the Boy Politician, or a Nation 
Plundered." Then the politicians of yesterday will be 
what the Captain Kidds are now — Pirates. 

But Morgan had the redeeming quality. When he 
voted on election day he never marked his ballot with 
lines from corner to corner of the square, but always 
within the square he made a perfect cross. Under the 
sign of the cross he fought the political battles of this 
life, and lost. 

A local clergyman, who was his religious . confessor, 
tells me that Morgan, at the eleventh hour, marked his 
Life's ballot with a perfect Cross. Under the sign of the 
Cross he fought the greatest battle of this Life, and 
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won by being elected to the Upper House of Eternity. 
The Author hopes that when his voyage of Life is 
ended that he, too, — well, — will meet his old Boss, Wil- 
liam Longdale Morgan. 



The End. 
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